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eve of quitting our country, appear inclined to carry 
away as much as possible of its soil on their hands 
and linen: there were parties already cozil y establish- 
ed on deck under the awning; and stea3y going tra- 
vellers, for’ard, smoking, already, the pleasant morning 
cigar, and watching the phenomena of departure. 

The hell rings: they leave off bawling, “Any body 
else for the shore ?” The last grape, and BelPs-Life- 
merchant has scuffled over the plank: the Johns of 
the departing nobility and gentry line the brink of the 
quay, and touch their hats: Hutchison touches his 
hat to me — to me, heaven bless him! I turn round 
inexpressibly affected and delighted, and whom do I 
see but Captain Hicks! 

“Hallo! you here,” says Hicks, in a tone which 
seems to mean, “Confound you, you are everywhere,” 

Hicks is one of those young men who seem to be 
everywhere a great deal too often. 

How are they always getting leave from their re- 
giments? If they are not wanted in this country, (as 
wanted they cannot he, for you see them sprawling 
over the railing in Rotten Row all day, and shaking 
their heels at every ball in town) — if they are not 
wanted in this country I say, why the deuce are they 
not sent off to India, or to Demerara, or to Sierra 
Leone, by Jove; — the farther the better; and I should 
wish a good unwholesome climate to try 'em, and make 
’em hardy. Here is this Hicks, then — Captain 
Lancelot Hicks, if you please, whose life is nothing but 
breakfast, smoking, riding-school, billiards, mess , polk- 
ing, billiards and smoking again, and da capo , pulling 
down his mustaches, and going to take a tour after the 
immense labours of the season. 
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“How do you do, Captain Hicks?” I say. “Where 
are you going?” 

“O, I am going to the Whine,” says Hicks, 
every body goes to the Whine.” The Whine, indeed! 
I dare say he can no more spell properly, than he 
can speak. 



Who is on board — anybody?” I ask, with the 
air of a man of fashion. “To whom does that im- 
mense pile of luggage belong — under charge of the 
lady’s maid, the courier, and the British footman?” A 
large white K is painted on all the boxes. 

“How the deuce should I know?” says Hicks, 
looking, as I fancy, both red and angry, and strutting 
off with his great cavalry lurch and swagger; whilst 
my friend the sergeant looks at him lost in admiration, 
and surveys his shining little boots, his chains and 
breloques , his whiskers and ambrosial mustaches, his 
gloves, and other dandifications with a pleased wonder 
as the ladies of the Sultan’s harem surveyed that 
great lady from Park 'Lane who paid them a visit; or 
the simple subjects of Montezuma looked at one of 
Cortez’s heavy dragoons. 

U ^hat must be a marquis at least,” whispers Lan- 
kin, who consults me on points of society, and is 
pleased to have a great opinion of my experience. 

1 hurst out in a scornful laugh; “That!” 1 say,— 
“He is a captain of dragoons, and his father is an at- 
torney in Bedford Row. The whiskers of a roturier, 
my good Lankin, grow as long as the beard of a Plan- 
tagenet. It don’t require much noble blood to learn 
the polka. If you were younger, Lankin, we might’ 
go for a shilling a-night, and dance every evening at 
M. Laurent’s Casino, and skip about in a little time 



as well as that fellow. Only we despise the kind 
of things yon' know — only we’re too grave, and too 
steady.” 

“And too fat,” whispers Lankin, with a laugh. 
“Speak for yourself, you maypole,” says I. “If 
you can’t dance yourself, people can dance round you 
— put a wreath of flowers upon your old poll, stick 
you up in a village green, and so make use of you,” 
“I should gladly be turned into anything so 
pleasant,” Lankin answers; “and so, at least, get a 
chance of seeing a pretty girl now and then. They 
don’t show in Pump Court, or at the University Club 
where I dine. You are a lucky fellow, Titmarsh, and 
go about in the world — as for me, I never—” 

“And the judge’s wives, you rogue?” I say. 
“Well, no man is satisfied; and the only reason I have 
to be angry with the captain yonder is, that, the other 
night, at Mrs. Perkins’s, being in conversation with a 
charming young creature, who knows all my favourite 
passages in Tennyson, and takes a most delightful 
little line of opposition in the Church controversy, just 
as we were in the very closest, dearest, pleasantest 
part of the talk, comes up young Hotspur yonder, and 
whisks her away in a polka. What have you and I 
to do with polkas, Lankin? He took her down to 
supper — what have you and I to do with suppers?” 

“Our duty is to leave them alone,” said the philo- 
sophical serjeant; “and now about breakfast — shall 
we have some?” And as we spoke, a savoury little 
procession of stewards and stewards’ boys, with drab 
tin dish-covers, passed from the caboose, and descended 
the stairs to the cabin. The vessel had passed Green- 
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wich bj this time, and had worked its way out of the 
mast-forest which guards the approaches of our city. 

# owners of those innumerable boxes, bags, oil- 
skins, guitar-eases, whereon the letter K was engraven, 
appeared to be three ladies, with a slim gentleman of 
two or three and thirty, who was probably the hus- 
band of one of them. He had numberless shawls under 
his arm and guardianship. He had a strap full of 
Murray’s Handbooks and Continental Guides in his 
keeping; and a little collection of parasols and um- 
brellas, bound together, and to be carried in state be- 
fore the chief of the party , like the licfcors’ fasces be- 
fore the consul. 

The chief of the party was evidently the stout lady. 
One parasol being left free, she waved it about, and 
commanded the luggage and the menials to . and fro. 
“Horace, we will sit there,” she exclaimed, pointing 
to a comfortable place on the deck. Horace went and 
placed the shawls and the Guidebooks. “Hirsch, avy 
vou conty les bagages? tront sett morso ong too?” 
The German courier said “Qui, Miladi,” and bowed 
a rather sulky assent. “Bowman, you will see that 
Finch is comfortable, and send her to me.” The gi- 
gantic Bowman, a gentleman in an undress uniform, 
with very large and splendid armorial buttons, and 
with traces of the powder of the season still lingering 
in his hair, bows, and speeds upon my lady’s errand. 

I recognise Hirsch, a well-known face upon the 
European high-road, where he has travelled with many 
acquaintances. With whom is he making the tour 
now? — Mr. Hirsch is acting as courier to Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace Miliiken. They have not been married 



many months, and they are travelling, Hirseh says, 
with a contraction of his bushy eyebrows, with Miladi, 
Mrs. Milliken’s mamma. And who is her ladyship? 
Hirseh’s brow contracts into deeper furrows. “It is 
Miladi Gigglebury,” he says, “Mr. Didmarsh. Ber- 
habs you know her.” He scowls round at her, as 
she calls out loudly, “Hirseh, Hirseh,” and obeys that 
summons*- 


It is the great Lady Kicklebury of Pocklxngton 
Square, about whom I remember Mrs. Perkins made 
so much ado at her last ball; and whom old Perkins 
conducted to supper. When Sir Thomas Kicklebury died, 
(he was one of the first tenants of the square), who does not 
remember the scutcheon with the coronet with two 
balls , that flamed over No. 36? Her son was at Eton 
then, and has subsequently taken an honorary degree at 
Oxford, and been an ornament of Platt’s and the Os- 
westry Club. He fled into St. James’s from the great 
house in Pocklington Square, and from St. James’s to 
Italy and the Mediterranean, where he has been for 
some time in a wholesome exile. Her eldest daughter’s 
marriage with Lord Eoughhead was talked about last 
year; but Lord Eoughhead, it is known, married Miss 
Brent; and Horace Milliken, very much to his surprise, 
found himself the affianced husband of Miss Lavinia 
Kicklebury, after an agitating evening at Lady Polki- 
more’s, when Miss Lavinia feeling herself faint went 
out on to the leads, (the terrace, Lady Polklmore will 
call it), on the arm of Mr. Milliken. They were married 
in January — it ’s not a bad match for Miss K. — Lady 
Kicklebury goes and stops for six months of the year 
at Pigeoncot with her daughter and son-in-law; and 
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now that they are come abroad, she comes too. She 
must be with Lavinia, under the present circumstances. 

When I am arm-in-arm, I tell this story glibly 
off to Lankin, who is astonished at my knowledge o! 
the world, and says, 46 Why, Titmarsh, you know 
everything/ 5 , 

46 1 do know a few things, Lankin, my boy, 55 is my 
answer. a A man don’t live in society, and pretty good 

society, let me tell you, for nothing/ 5 

The fact is, that all the above details are known 
to almost any man in our neighbourhood. Lady Kickle- 
bury does not meet with us much, and has greater 
folks than we can pretend to be at her parties. But 
we know about them. She’ll condescend to come to 
Perkins’s, with whose firm she banks; and she may 
overdraw her account, but of that, of course, I know 
nothing. 

When Lankin and I go down stairs to breakfast, 
we find, if not the best, at least the most conspicuous 
places in occupation of Lady Kicklebury’s party, and 
the hulking London footman making a darkness in the 
cabin, as he stoops through it bearing cups and plates 
to his employers. 

[Why do they always put mud into coffee on board 
steamers? Why does the tea generally taste of boiled 
boots? Why is the milk scarce and thin? And why 
do they have those bleeding legs of boiled mutton for 
dinner? I ask why? In the steamers of other nations 
you are well fed. Is it impossible that Britannia, who 
confessedly rules the waves, should attend to the 
victuals a little, and that meat should he well- cooked 
under a Union Jack? I just put in this question, this 
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most Interesting question in a momentous parenthesis, 
and resume the tale,] 

When Lankin and I descend to the cabin, then, the 
tables are full of gobbling people; and, though there 
do seem to be a couple of places near Lady Kicklebury, 
Immediately she sees our eyes directed to the inviting 
gap, she slides out, and with her ample robe, covers 
even more than that large space to which by art and 
nature she Is entitled, and calling out “ Horace, Ho- 
race, and nodding, and winking, and pointing, she 
causes her son-in-law to extend the wing on his side. 
We are cut of that qhance of a breakfast. We shall 
have the tea at its third water, and those two damp 
black mutton chops which nobody else will take, will 
fall to our cold share. 

At this minute, a voice clear and sweet, from a tall 
lady in a black veil, says, “Mr. Titmarsh,” and I start 
and murmur an ejaculation of respectful surprise, as I 
recognise no less a person than the Right Honoura- 
ble the Countess of Knightsbridge, taking her tea, 
breaking up little bits of toast with her slim fingers, 
and sitting between a Belgian horse - dealer and a German 
violoncello player, who has a conge after the opera — - 
like any other mortal. 

I whisper her ladyship’s name to Lankin. The 
serjeant looks towards her with curiosity and awe. 
Even he, in his Pump Court solitudes, has heard of 
that star of fashion — that admired amongst men and 
even women — that Diana severe yet simple, the 
accomplished Aurelia of Knightsbridge. Her husband 
has but a small share of her qualities. How should 
he? The turf and the fox- chase are his delights — the 
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smoking room at the Traveller’s - nay, shall we say 
it. — the iHummated arcades of Vauxhall, and the 
f am ^ . s °* sited T erpsichore. Knightsbridge 

has his faults — ah! even the peerage of England is 
not exempt from them. With Diana for his wife, he 
files the halls where she sits severe and serene, and is 
to be found (shrouded in smoke, H is true), in those 
caves where the contrite Chimney-sweep sings Ms 
teirible death -chaunt, or the Bacchanalian judge ad- 
ministers a satyric law. Lord Knightsbridge has his 
faults then, but he has the gout at Rougetnoirbourg, 
near the Rhine, and thither his wife is hastening to 
minister to him. 

I have done,” says Lady Knightsbridge, with a 
gentle bow, as she rises; “you may have this place 
Mr, Titmarsh ; and I am sorry my breakfast is over, 
I should have prolonged it had I thought that you 
were coming to sit by me. Thank you — my glove;” 
(such an absurd little glove, by the way;) “we shall 
meet on the deck when you have done.” 

And she moves away with an august curtsey. I 
can’t tell how it is, or what it is, in that lady; but 
she says “How do you do?” as nobody else knows 
how to say it. In all her actions, motions, thoughts, 
I would wager there is the same calm grace, and har- 
mony. She is not very handsome, being very thin, 
and Hither sad -looking. She is not very witty, being 
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anything else there; — so calm and pure, such a 
sainted figure her’s seemed. 


When this great lady did the present writer the 
honour to shake his hand (I had the honour to teach 
writing, and the rudiments of Latin to the young and 
intelligent Lord Viscount Pimlico), there seemed to be 
a commotion in the Kicklebury party — heads were 
nodded together, and turned towards Lady Knights- 
bridge; in whose honour, when Lady Kicklebury had 
sufficiently reconnoitred her with her eye-glass, the 
baronet’s lady rose and swept a reverential curtsey, 
backing until she fell up against the cushions at the 
of the boat. Lady Knightsbridge did not see 
this salute, for she did not acknowledge it, but walked 
away slimly (she seems to glide in and out of a room), 
and disappeared up the stair to the deck. 

Lankin and I took our places , the horse - dealer 
making room for us; and I could not help looking, 
a little air of triumph, over to the Kicklebury 
faction, as much as to say, 4 ‘You fine folks, with 
your large footman, and supercilious airs, see what we 
can do.” 

As I looked smiling, and nodding, and laughing 
at me, in a knowing, pretty way, and then leaning to 
mamma as if in explanation, what face should I see, 
but that of the young lady at Mrs. Perkins’s, with 
whom I had had that pleasant conversation which had 
been interrupted by the demand of Captain Hicks, for 
dance? So, then, that was Miss Kicklebury, about 
whom Miss Perkins, my young friend, has so often 
spoken to me (the young ladies were in conversation 
when I had the happiness of joining them; and Miss 
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P. went away presently, to look to her guests) 
is Miss Fanny Ejcklebury. J 

A sudden pang shot athwart my bosom. Lankin 

Tw! t ? I e pe 5 Cei 7f d , it > but honest serjeant was so 
hlS late inter view with the Countess 
Of Kmghtsbndge, that his mind was unfit to grappE 

eeld 7 nb r tS T a Pa ^ of (which® con- 

cealed under the grin, and graceful bow wherewith 

Miss I anny s salutations were acknowledged) tore my 
of HicS UgS “ ^ 1 th0Ught ° f “ 1 need »ot say - 





He had danced with her, he had supped with her — 
he was here, on board the boat. Where was thatdra- 
goon I looked round for him. In quite a far corner. 

but so that he could command the Kicklebury party 
I thought — he was eating his breakfast, the great 
healthy oaf, and consuming one broiled egg after another. 

, o In the ® ourse of the afternoon, all parties, as it may 
be supposed, emerged upon deck again, and Miss Fanny 
and her mamma, began walking the quarter-deck with 
a quidc pace, like a couple of Post Captains. When 
Missianny saw me, she stopped and smiled, and re- 
cognised the gentleman who had amused her so at Mrs. 
Perkins s What a dear sweet creature Eliza Perkins 
was. They had been at school together. She was 
going to write to Eliza everything that happened in 
tlie vovasre. ' 
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you say, Mr. Titmarsh, I am sure I may put clown. 
You have seen Mr. Titmarsh’s funny books, mamma?” 

Mamma said, she had heard, she had no doubt they 
were very amusing. 44 Was not that — ahem — Lady 
Knightsbridge, to whom I saw you speaking, Sir?” 

“Yes; she is going to nurse Lord Knightsbridge, 
who has the gout a Kougetnoirbourg.” 

“Indeed! how very fortunate! what an extra- 
ordinary coincidence! We are going too,” said Lady 
Kicklebury. 

I remarked, “that everybody was going to Rouget- 
noirbourg this year; and I beard of two gentlemen — 
Count Carambole, and Colonel Camion — who had 
been obliged to sleep there on a billiard table, for want 
of a bed.” 

“My son Kicklebury — are you acquainted with 
Sir Thomas Kicklebury?” her ladyship said, with great 
stateliness — “is at Noirbourg, and will take lodgings 
for us. The springs are particularly recommended for 
my daughter, Mrs. Milliken; and, at great personal 
sacrifice, I am going thither myself; but what will not 
a mother do, Mr. Titmarsh? Did I understand you to 
say that you have the — the entree at Knightsbridge 
House? The parties are not what they used to be, 
I am told. Not that / have any knowledge. I am but 
a poor country baronet’s widow, Mr. Titmarsh; though 
the Kickleburys date from Henry III., and my family is 
not of the most modern in the country. You have 
heard of General Guff, my father, perhaps? Aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of York, and wounded by his Royal 
Highness’s side, at the bombardment of Valenciennes. 
We move in our own sphere 

tf Mrs, Perkins is a very kind creature,” I said, and 
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aTkTeburyT- baU; dM 7 ° n DOt tMnk so » Miss 

“I thought it odious,” said Miss Fanny. “I mean, 
it was pleasant until that — that stupid man — what 
was his name, came and took me away to dance with 

t,che™"i y °" * re<1 ““ 

, . <<]C a . d ° re S en ius, Mr. Titmarsh,” said die young 

!ll 7 ’ 7 k T a . most kiIlin S Io °k of her beautiful blue 
•yc. , and I have every one of your works by heart — 
all except the last, which I can’t endure. I think it ’s 
wicked, positively wicked — my darling Scott! — How 

wtT An l are you g°“S t0 make a Christmas- 
book tins year? 9 

“Shall I tell you about it?" 

“O, do tell us about it,” said the lively, charming 

creature, clapping her hands: and we began to talk: 

being near Lavmia, (Mrs. Milliken) and her husband, 

who was ceaselessly occupied in fetching and carrying 

books, biscuits, pillows and cloaks, scent bottles, the 

Italian greyhound, and the thousand and one necessi- 

Jf , e P ale fnd interesting bride. O, how she did 

Mget. how she did grumble! how she altered and twisted 

her Position! and how she did make poor Milliken trot! 

After Miss Fanny and I had talked, and I had told 

tier my plan, which she pronounced to be delightful, 

she continued. “I never was so provoked in my life’ 

lr. Xitmarsh, as when that odious man came and inter- 

rupted that dear delightful conversation.” 

“On your word? The odious man is on board the 
boat, 1 see him smoking just by the funnel, yonder, 
look; and looking at us." 
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“He is very stupid,” said Fanny; “and all that I 
adore, is intellect , dear Mr. Titmarsh.” 

“But why is he onboard?” said I, with a fin sourire* 

“Why is he on board? Why is everybody on 
board? How do we meet? (and oh, how glad I am to 
you again!) You don’t suppose that I know 
how the horrid man came here?” 

“Eh! he may be fascinated by a pair of blue eyes, 
Fanny! Others have been so,” I said. 

“Do n’t be cruel to a poor girl, you wicked, satirical 
creature,” she said; “I think Captain Hicks odious — 
there! and I was quite angry when I saw him on the 
boat. Mamma does not know him, and she was so 
angry with me for dancing with him that night — 
though there was nobody of any particular mark at 
poor dear Mrs. Perkins’s — that is, except you> Mr. 
Titmarsh.” 

“And I am not a dancing man,” I said, with a sigh. 

“I hate dancing men; they can do nothing but 
dance.” 

“0 yes they can. Some of them can smoke, and 
some can ride, and some can even spell very well.” 
“You wicked, satirical person. I hn quite afraid 
you!” 

“And some of them call the Bhine the c Whine,’” 

I said, giving an admirable imitation of poor Hicks’s 
drawling manner. 

Fanny looked hard at me with a peculiar expression 
on Her face. At last she laughed. “O, you wicked, 
wicked man,” she said, “what a capital mimic you are, 
and so full of cleverness! Do bring up Captain Hicks, 
isn’t that his name? and trot him out for us. Brin" 
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Knightsbridge I I have h»A th u e ' 
ladyship ., L h ' u “ «“ ■>•»»» 
not catch) House. 

W^tlf J^ leklebm j, ill one instant, 
with the usual calmness by the 

u " And > may I hope,” f - - 

’ that that most beautiful of all children 
may say so - that Lord Pimlico 
booping- cough? vrz 
medical attendant is Mr 
from Knightsbridj 
and often. I c ~ __ 

My own dear boy had 
my eldest daughter, 
bench she is in a ver 
married — not si 
but Mr. Milliken 
to your ladyship 
reign, married a Boltimo 
are your first cousins — 

Lavinia is so fond of 
and I have come abroad 
going to Noirbourg. 
that Lord Knightsbridj 
“I believe I hav 
Thomas Kicklebury 
Knightsbridge said, with 
“Indeed ! and Kickle 
laughed at her 
Thackeray. VUL 


time, and 
i stairs . as . Xady 
To draw back, 
ixclaim , “Lady 
’ of seeing your 

All tw t lmm ^ tIlis word 1 c °old 
All these feats were performed by 

and acknowledged, 
younger lady. 

continues Lady Kicklebury, 
a mother 

we w P ™ c , • llas rec °vered his 

we were so anxious about him. Our 

, "n r ' I opham, and he used to come 
ge House to Pocklington Square often 
“ ■'»»• A hocp’ng.lX 

l it most severely;, that dear girl, 
whom you see stretched on the 
- y delicate state, and only lately 
i ch a match- as I could have wished: 

- s i tf/’f {ilmll y- distantly related 
-• -a. Milliken, m George the Third’s 
u-e, and the Boltimores, I think 

~ ^ “ arried tll is year, and 
me, that she can’t part with me 
just to please her. We are’ 

I think I heard from my son, 
tge was at Noirbourg.” 

■e had the pleasure of seeing Sir 
■'d Knightsbridge House,” Lady 
something of sadness. 

>ury had never told her! He 
when she talked about great people. 
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of ridiculous stories when upon 
any rate, the acquaintance was 
try would not leave Lady Knights- 
the throes of sea-sickness, and 
of the cabin, would talk to her about 
‘ >, and her father, Genera! Gull, 

to the Duke of York. 


He told her ail sorts 
this theme;” but, at 
made — Lady Kicklebt 
bridge ; and , even in 
the secret recesses c. 
the world, Lord Pimlico- 
late aide-de-camp U A- 

That those throes of sickness ensued, 1 need not 
say. A short time after passing Bamsgate, Serjeant 
Lankin, who had been exceedingly gay and satirical (m 
his calm way; he quotes Horace — my favourite bits, as 
an author, to myself, and has a quiet snigger ; and, so 
to speak, amontillado flavour, exceedingly pleasant). 
Lankin, with a rueful and livid countenance, descended 
into his berth, in the which that six foot of serjeant 
packed himself, I don’t know how. 

When Lady Knightshridge went down, down went 
Kieklebury. Milliken and his wife stayed, and were 
ill together on deck. A palm of glory ought to be 
awarded to that man, for his angelic patience, energy, 
and suffering. It was he who went for Mrs. Miiliken’s 
maid, who wouldn’t come to her mistress. It was he, 
the shyest of men, wo stormed the ladies’ cabin that 
maritime harem, in order to get her mother’s bottle 
of salts. It was he who went for the brandy and water; 
and begged, and prayed, and besought his adored Lavi- 
nia, to taste a leetle drop. Lavinia’s reply was, "Don’t 
— go away — don’t tease, Horace,” and so -for ill. 
And, when not wanted, the gentle creature subsided 
on the bench, by his wife’s feet, and was sick in si- 
lence. -'AAAAA.y 

[Mm* — In married life, it seems to me, that it 
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aij. The angels minister to the tyrants* m* a 

rSlel If P evet e i husbandc ° w ers before the superb 

mem. I would have talked with her- I wm,lri i,„, 
suggested images of poesy, and thoughts of beautr 

delicate Jn™ WblSp f ed the word of sentiment — the 

£ Z a d ZT~r th ^ breath ^ ° f the «"* ^at longs 

Ls of the wo i u ear - ~ the Sorrows aad aspbra- 
th ?. wounded spirit, stricken and sad, yet not 

ed in ite 1Urk ' 
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In the morning we were all as brisk as bees, vve 
were in the smooth waters of the lazy Schelt. Ihe 
stewards began preparing breakfast with that matuti- 
nal eagerness which they always show. The sleepers 
in the cabin were roused from their horse-hair couches, 
by the stewards’ boys nudging, and pushing, and flap- 
ping-' table-cloths over them. I shaved and made a 
neat toilette, and came upon deck just as we lay off 
that little Dutch fort, which is, I dare say, described 
in Murray’s Guide-book, and about which I had some 
rare banter with poor Hicks and Lady Edcklebury, 
whose sense of humour is certainly, not very keen. 
He had, somehow, joined her ladyship’s party, and 
they were looking at the fort, and its tricoloured flag 
— that floats familiar in Vandevelde’s pictures — and 
at the lazy shipping, and the tall roofs, and dumpy 
church towers, and flat pastures, lying before us in a 
Cuyp-like haze. 

I am sorry to say, I told them the most awful fibs 
about that fort. How it had been defended by the 
Dutch patriot Van Swammerdam, against the united 
forces of the Duke of Alva, and Marshal Turenne, 
whose leg was shot off as he was leading the last un- 
successful assault, and who turned, round to his aide- 
de-camp, and said, “All ez dire au Premier Consul, quo 
je meurs avec regret de ne pas avoir assez fait pour la 
France?” which gave Lady Kicklebury an opportunity 
to placer her story of the Duke of York, and the bom- 
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bardment of Valenciennes ; and caused young Hicks to 
look at me in a puzzled and appealing manner , and 
hint ,that I was “chaffing I” 

“Chaffing, indeed!” says I, with a particularly arch 
eye- twinkle at Miss Fanny, “I wouldn’t make fun of 
you Captain Hicks ! If you doubt my historical accu- 
racy, look at the ‘Biographic Universelle I say — 
look at the ‘Biographie UniverseHe.’” 

He said, u O — ah — the ‘Biogwaphie Universelle’ 
may be all vewy well, and that; but I never can make 
out whether you are joking or not, somehow; and I 
always fancy you are going to cawichachaio me. Ha 
ha.” And he laughed, the good-natured dragoon 
laughed, and fancied he had made a joke. 

I entreated him not to be so severe upon me; and 
again he said. “Haw haw,” and told me “I mustn’t 
expect to have it all my own way , and, if I gave a hit, 
I nmst expect a Punch in return. Haw haw. ” 0 you 
honest young Hicks ! 

Everybody, indeed, was in high spirits. The fog 
cleared ofi, the sun shone, the ladies chatted and laughed, 
even Mrs. Milliken was in good humour (“My wife is 
all intellect,” Milliken says, looking at her with, admi- 
ration), and talked with us freely and gaily. She was 
kind enough to say, that it was a great pleasure to 
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Then it was that her adoring husband said , Ins I 
vinia was all intellect;” and Lady KickTcbury sayi 
that a she was not a literary woman; that, in her di 
few acquirements were requisite for the British fema 
but that she knew the spirit of the age , and her duty, 
a mother. 
masters , 

constant maternal solicitude, could impart, 
irons are virtuous, as they are, 
permit me to say, that they cc: 


y and that Lavinia and Fanny had had the best ^ 
, and the best education which money, and 
* ' ' * ' If our ma * 

and it is Britain’s boast, 
y certainly know it. 

The conversation growing powerfully intellectual 
under Mrs. Milliken, poor Hicks naturally became un- 
easy, and put an end to literature by admiring the 
ladies’ head-dresses — “Cabheads, hoods, what do you 
call ’em?” he asked of Miss Kicklebury. Indeed, she 
and her sister wore a couple of those blue silk over- 
bonnets, which have lately become the fashion, and 
which I never should have mentioned , but for the 
young lady’s reply. 

u Those hoods!” she said, u we call those hoods 
Uglies ! Captain Hicks.” 

O, how pretty she looked, as she said it! ^ The 
blue eyes looked up under the blue hood, so archly 
and gayly; ever so many dimples began playing about 
ter face; her little voice rang so fresh and sweet, that 
a heart, which has never loved a tree or flower, but 
the vegetable in question, was sure to perish — - a heart 
[Avorn down and sickened by repeated disappointment, 
'mockery, faithlessness — a heart whereof despair is 
an accustomed tenant, and in whose desolate and lonely 
depths dwells an abiding gloom, began to throb once 
more — began to beckon Hope from the window — 
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began to admit sunshine — began to — 0 Foil/, 
Folly! 0, Fanny ! O, Miss K., how lovely you looked 
as you said, “we call those hoods Ugiies.” Ugly, 
indeed! 

This is a chronicle of feelings and characters, not 
of events and places so much. All this time our vessel 
was making rapid way up the river, and we saw before 
us the slim towers of the noble cathedral of Antwerp 
soaring in the rosy sunshine. Lankin and I had agreed 
to go to the Grand Lahoureur, on the Place de Meir. 
They give you a particular kind of jam tarts there, 
called Nun’s tarts ; I think , that I remember, these 
twenty years, as the very best tarts — as good as the 
tarts which we ate when we were hoys. The Labou- 
reur is a dear old quiet comfortable hotel; and there is 
no man in England who likes a good dinner better 
than Lankin. 

44 What hotel do you go to?” 1 asked of Lady 
Kicklebury. J 

a We go to the Saint Antoine, of course. Every- 
body goes to the Saint Antoine,” her ladyship said. 
u We propose to rest here; to do the Rubens’s; and to 
proceed to Cologne to-morrow. Horace, call Finch 
and Bowman; and your courier, if he wall have the 
condescension to wait upon ???<?, will perhaps look to 
the baggage.” „ 

a I think, Lankin,” said I, “as everybody seems 
going to the Saint Antoine, we may as well go, and 
not spoil the party.” vx.g.y : . 

U I think I ’ll go too,” says Hicks; as if he belonged 
to . the party. \ ' ' V^K- ’ / 

And O it was a great sight when we landed, and 
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at every place at which we paused afterwards, to see 
Hirsch over the Kicklebury baggage, and hear his poly- 
glot 'maledictions at the porters! If a man sometimes 
feels sad and lonely at his bachelor condition, if some 
feelings of envy pervade his heart, at seeing beauty on 
another’s arm, and kind eyes directed towards a hap- 
pier mug than his own — at least there are some con- 
solations in travelling, when a fellow has but one little 
portmanteau or bag which he can easily shoulder, and 
thinks of the innumerable bags and tranks which the 
married man and the father drags after him. The mar- 
ried Briton on a tour is but a luggage overseer; bis 
luggage is his morning thought, and his nightly terror. 
When he floats along the Bhine he has one eye on a 
ruin, and the other on his luggage. When he is in the 
railroad he is always thinking, or ordered by his wife 
to think, “Is the luggage safe?” It clings round him. 
It never leaves him, (except when it does leave him, as 
a trunk or two will, and make him doubly miserable). 
His carpet bags lie on his chest at night, and his wife’s 
forgotten bandbox haunts his turbid dreams. 

I think it was after she found that Lady Kicklebury 
proposed to go to the Grand Saint Antoine, that Lady 
Knights bridge put herself with her maid into a carriage, 
and went to the other inn. We saw her at the cathe- 
dral, where she kept aloof from our party. Milliken 
went up the tower, and so did Miss Fanny. I am too 
old a traveller to mount up those immeasurable stairs, 
for the purpose of making myself dizzy by gazing upon 
a vast map of low countries stretched beneath me, and 
waited with Mrs. Milliken and her mother below. 

When the tower -climbers descended we asked Miss 
Fanny and her brother what they had seen. 
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... <<W ® S . aw , ^Ptein Hicks up there,” remarked Mil- 
hken. And I am very glad you didn’t come, Lavinia, 
my love. The excitement would have been too much 
lor you, quite too much.” 

> v AU thl ® ^ hile Lad J Kicklebury was looking at 

Fanny and Fanny was holding her eyes down; and I 
hnew that between her and this poor Hicks there could 
be nothing serious, for she had laughed at him and 
mimicked him to me half-a-dozen times in the course 
of the day. 



We “do the Rubens’s,” as Lady Kicklebury says; 
we trudge from cathedral to picture - gallery, from church 
to church. We see the calm old city, with its towers 
and gables, the bourse, and the vast town -hall; and I 
have the honour to give Lady Kicklebury my arm du- 
ring these peregrinations, and to hear a hundred parti- 
re & ardin & lier ladyship’s life and family. How 
Milliken has been recently building at Pigeoncot; how 
lie will have two thousand a year more when his uncle 
dies; how she had peremptorily to put a stop to the 
assiduities of that unprincipled young man, Lord Rough- 
head, whom Lavinia always detested, and who married 
Miss Brent out of sheer pique. It was a great escape 
lor her darling Lavinia. Boughhead is a most wild 
and dissipated young man, one of Kicklebury’s Christ- 
church friends, of whom her son has too many; alas! 
and she enters into many particulars respecting the 
.conduct oi Kicklebury the unhappy boy’s smoking, 
his love of billiards, his fondness for the turf ; she fears 
he has already injured his income, she fears he is even 
now playing at Nofrbourg; she is going thither to wean 
lam, if possible, from his companions and his gayeties 
— what may not a mother 







Mm the day before they left London to announce that 
she was marching on him with her family- He is in 
many respects like Ms poor father — the same open- 
ness and frankness, the same easy disposition, alas! the 
same love of pleasure. But she had reformed the father, 
and will do her utmost to call back her dear misguided 
hoy. She had an advantageous match for him in view 
— a lady not beautiful in person, it is true, but pos- 
sessed of every good principle, and a very, very hand- 
some fortune. It was under pretence of flying from 
this lady that Ecklebury left town. But she knew 
better. 

I say young men will be young men, and sow their 
wild oats; and think to myself that the invasion of his 
mamma will be perhaps more surprising than pleasant 
to young Sir Thomas Ecklebury, and that she possibly 
talks about herself and her family, and her virtues, and 
her daughters a little too much; but she will make a 
confidant of me, and all the time we are doing the 
Kubens’s she is talking of the pictures at Ecklebury, 
of her portrait by Lawrence, pronounced to be his 
finest work, of Lavinia’s talent for drawing, and the 
expense of Fanny’s music -masters; of her house in 
town, (where she hopes to see me) ; of her parties which 
were stopped by the illness of her butler. She talks 
Ecklebury until I am sick. And 0, Miss Fanny, all 
of this I endure, like an old fool, for an occasional 
sight of your bright eyes and rosy face! 

[Another parenthesis. “We hope to see you in 
town, Mr. Titmarsh.” Foolish mockery! If all the 
people whom one has met abroad, and who have said 
“We hope to meet you often in town, had but made 
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any the slightest efforts to realize their hopes by send- 
ing a simple line of invitation through the penny post, 
A/ "p e . n ° rm ° us dmner acquaintance one would have 

But 1 mis *™ st people who say “Whe hope to 
see you m town. ] 1 



Lankin comes 
dinner-time. He ! 

church , tower 
all. He is full of E: 
the history of the sL gc , wm 
the French attacked the place. 


m at the end of the day, just before 
has paced the whole town by himself 
, and fortifications, and Rubens, and 
-<gmont and Alva. He is up to all 
siege, when Chassee defended and 

, ,, r — e. After dinner we stroll 

along the quays; and, over the quiet cigar in the hotel 
court, Monsieur Lankin discourses about the Bubens 
pictures, m a way which shows that the learned ser- 
jeant has an eye for pictorial beauty, as well as other 
beauties m this world, and can rightly admire the vast 
energy, the prodigal genius, the royal splendour of the 
mg of Antwerp. In the most modest way in the 
world he has remarked a student making clever sketches 
at the Museum, and has ordered a 
from him, of the famous Vandyke, 
adoration of the Magi, " 

“than evc“ J7 - - 
those maj 
Kicklebur 
are geese 


couple of copies 
. and the wondrous 
“a greater picture,” says he, 
al picture; in which opinion 
ke, He says he thinks Miss 
is a pretty little thing, that all my swans 
an< * ^ iat as for that old woman, with her 
; irs and graces, she is the most intolerable old nuisance 
• , 1 ' wo \ d - ^ere is much good judgment, but there 
is too much sardonic humour about Lankin. He ean- 
not appreciate women properly. He is spoiled by being 
an old bachelor, and living in that dingy old Pump 
Uourt; where, by the way, he has a cellar fit for a pon- 
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tiff. We go to rest; they have given ns humble lod- 
gings high up in the building, which we accept ^iike 
philosophers who travel with but a portmanteau a-piece. 
The Kickleburys have the grand suite, as becomes their 
dignity. Which, which of those twinkling lights illumines 
the chamber of Miss Fanny? 

Hicks is sitting in the court too, smoking his cigar. 
He and Lankin met in the fortifications.* Lankin says 
he is a sensible fellow, and seems to know his pro- 
fession. 4 4 Every man can talk well about something, 
the Serjeant says. “And one man can about every- 
thing,” says I; at which Lankin blushes; and we take 
our flaring tallow candles, and go to bed. He has us 
up an hour before the starting time, and we have that 
period to admire Herr Oberkellner, who swaggers as 
'becomes the Oberkellner of a house frequented by am- 
bassadors; who contradicts us to our faces, and whose 
own countenance is ornamented with yesterday’s beard, 
of which, or of any part of his clothing, the : graceful 
youth does not appear to have divested himself since 
last we left him. We recognise, somewhat dingy and 
faded — the elaborate shirt front which appeared at 
yesterday’s banquet. Farewell, Herr Oberkellner, may 
we never see your handsome countenance, washed or 
unwashed, shaven or unshorn, again! 

Here come the ladies — “Good morning, Miss 
Fanny.” “I hope you slept well, Lady Kicklebury?” 
“A tremendous bill?” “No wonder; how can you ex- 
pect otherwise, when you have such a bad dinner?” 
Hearken to Hirsch’s comminations over the luggage. 
Look at the honest Belgian soldiers and that fat Frei- 
sehutz on guard, his rifle in one hand, and the other 
hand in his pocket. Captain Hicks bursts into a laugh 
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at the sight of the fat Freischiitz , and says, “By Jove 
Titmarsh, you must cawiekachaw him." And we take 
our seats at length and at leisure, and the railway 
trtimpets blow, and, (save for a brief halt,) we never 
stop till night, trumpeting by green flats and pastures, 
by broad canals and old towns, through Liege and 
Venders, through Aix and Cologne, till we are landed 
at Bonn at nightfall. . 

We all have supper, or tea — we have become 
pretty intimate — we look at the strangers' book, as 
a matter of course, in the great room of the Star 
Hotel. Why, everybody is on the Rhine! Here are 
the names of half one's acquaintance. 

“I see Lord and Lady Exborough are gone on," 
says Lady Kicklebury , whose eye fastens naturally on 
her kindred aristocracy. “Lord and Lady Wyebridge 
and suite, Lady Zedland and her family." 

“Hallo! here's Cutler of the Onety- oneth, and 
MacMull of the Greens, en route to Noirbourg," says 
Hicks, confidentially. “Know MacMull? devilish good 
fellow — such a fellow to smoke." 

Lankin, too, reads and grins. “Why, are they 
going the Rhenish circuit?" he says, and reads: — 

Sir Thomas Minos, Lady Minos, nebst Begleitung 
aus England. 

Sir John CEachus, mit Familie und Dienerschaft, 
aus England. ' . 

Sir Roger Rhadamanthus. 

Thomas Smith, sergeant. 

■, Serjeant Brown, und Mrs. Brown, aus England. 

Serjeant Tomkins , Anglais. ' Madame Tomkins, 
Mesdemoiselles Tomkins. ' V Y-r; V ' 
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Monsieur Kewsy. Conseiller de S. M. la Reine 
d’Angleterre. Mrs, Kewsy, three Bliss Kewsy’s. 

And to this list, Lankin, laughing, had put down 
his own name, and that of the reader’s obedient ser- 
vant, under the august autograph of Lady Kicklebury, 
who signed for herself, her son-in-law, and her suite. 

Yes, we all dock the one after the other, we faith- 
ful English folks. We can buy Harvey Sauce, and 
Cayenne Pepper, and, Moris on’s Pills, in every city in 
the world. We carry our nation everywhere with us; 
and are in our island, wherever we go. Toto divlsos 
orbe — ■ always separated from the people in the midst 
of whom we are. 


When we came to the steamer next morning, the 
castled crag of Drachenfels rose up in the sunrise be- 
fore; and looked as pink as the cheeks of Master 
Jaeky, when they have been just washed in the morn- 
ing. How that rosy light, too, did become Miss 
Fanny’s pretty dimples, to be sure! How good a 
cigar is at the early dawn! I maintain that it has a 
flavour which it does not possess at later hours, and 
that it partakes of the freshness of all Nature. And 
wine, too; wine is never so good as at breakfast — 
only one can’t drink it, for tipsiness’s sake. 

See! there is a young fellow drinking soda-water 
and brandy already. He puts down his glass with a 
gasp of satisfaction. It is evident that he had need of 
that fortifier and refresher. He puls down the beaker, 
and says, u How are you Tit-marsh? I. was so cut 
last night. My eyes: wasn’t I! not in the least: 
that’s all.” 

It is the youthful descendant and heir of an ancient 
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line: the noble Earl of Grimsby’s son, Viscount Tal- 
boys. He is travelling with the Rev. Baring Leader, 
his tutor; who, having a great natural turn and liking 
towards the aristocracy, and, having inspected Lady 
Kicklebury’s cards, on her trunks, has introduced him- 
self to her ladyship already, and has inquired after 
Sir Thomas Kicklebury, whom he remembers perfectly, 
kid whom he had often the happiness of meeting when 
Sir Thomas was an Undergraduate at Oxford. There 
are few characters more amiable, and delightful to 
watch, and contemplate, than some of those middle- 
aged Oxford bucks, who hang about the University, 
and live with the young tufts. Leader can talk lacing 
and boating with the fastest young Christchurch gentle- 
man. Leader occasionally rides to cover with Lord 
Talboys ; is a good shot , and seldom walks out with- 
out a setter or a spaniel at his heels. Leader knows 
the peerage, and the racing calendar, as well as the 
Oxford cram books. Leader comes up to town, and 
dines with Lord Grimsby. Leader goes to^ Court 
every two years. He is the greatest swell in his com- 
mon-room. He drinks claret, and can’t stand port- 
wine any longer; and the old fellows of^ his College 
admire him, and pet him, and get all their knowledge 
of the world and the aristocracy from him. I admire 
those kind old dons, when they appear, affable and 
jaunty, men of the world, members of the Camford and 
Oxbridge Club, upon the London pavement. I like 
to see them over the Morning Post in the Common 
Room; with a “Ha, I see, Lady Backstraw has another 
daughter.” “Poppleton, there has been at another 
party at X— House, and you weren’t asked, my boy.” 
“Lord Coverdale has got a large party staying at 
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Coverdale. Did you know him at Christchurch? He 
was a very handsome man before he broke his nose, 
fighting the bargeman at Iffiy; a light weight, but a 
beautiful sparrer,” &e. Let me add, that Leader, 
although he does love a tuft, has a kind heart: as his 
mother and sisters, in Yorkshire, know; as all the 
village knows too — which is proud of his position 
in the great world — and welcomes him very kindly 
when he comes down and takes the duty at Christmas, 
and preaches to them one or two of “the very sermons 
which Lord Grimsby was good enough to like, when 
I delivered them at Talboys.” 

“You are not acquainted with Lord Talboys?” 
.Leader asks, with a degage air, “I shall have much 
pleasure in introducing you to him. Talboys, let me 
introduce you to Lady Kieklebury. Sir Thomas Kic- 
klebury* was not at Christchurch in your time; but you 
have heard of him, I dare say. Your son has left a 
reputation at Oxford.” 

“I should think I have, too. He walked a hundred 
miles in a hundred hours. They said he bet that he’d drink 
a hundred pints of beer in a hundred hours: but I don’t 
think he could do it, not strong beer; don’t think any 
man could. The beer here isn’t worth a — ” 

“My dear Talboys,” says Leader, with a winning 
smile, I suppose Lady Kieklebury is not a judge of 
beer — and what an unromantic subject of conversation, 
here, under the castled crag immortalized by Byron.” 

“ What the deuce does it mean about peasant girls 
with dark blue eyes, and hands that offer corn and 
wine,” asks Talboys; “/ *ve never seen any peasant 
girls, except the — ugly set of women I ever looked at.” 

“The poet’s licence. I see Milliken you are making 
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a diarming sketch. You used to draw when you were 
at Brazennose, Milliken; and play — yes, you played 
the violoncello/ 5 

Mr. Milliken still possessed these accomplishments. 
He was taken up that very evening, by a soldier, at 
Coblentz , for making a sketch of Ehrenbreitstein. 
Mrs. Milliken sketches, immensely too, and writes 
poetry; such dreary pictures, such dreary poems! but 
professional people are proverbially jealous; and I 
doubt whether our fellow passenger, the German, 
would even allow that Milliken could play the vio- 
loncello. 

Lady Kicklebury gives Miss Fanny a nudge when 
Lord Taiboys appears, and orders her to exert all her 
fascinations. How the old lady coaxes, and she wheedles ! 
She pours out the Taiboys pedigree upon him; and 
asks after his aunt, and his mother's family. Is he 
going to Noirbourg? How delightful. There is nothing 
like British spirit; and to see an English matron well 
set upon a young man of large fortune, and high rank, 
is a great and curious sight. 

And yet, somehow, the British doggedness does 
not always answer. “Do you know that old woman 
in the drab jacket, Titmarsh?” my hereditary legislator 
asks of me. “What the devil is she bothering me for, 
about my aunts, and setting her daughter at me? I 
aint such a fool as that. I aint clever, Titmarsh ; 
1 never said I was. I never pretend to be clever, and 
that — - hut why does that old fool bother me, hay? 
Ileigho! I 5 m devlish thirsty. I was devlish cut last 
night. I think I must have another go off. Hallo 
you! Kellner! Garsong; Gdy soda, Oter petty vare do 
dyvee de Conac. That ”s your sort; isn't it, Leader? 55 

Thackeray. VJIL 3 



says Leader with a tender voice, “practice is everything. 
Shall we dine at the table d’hote? Waiter! put down 
the name of Viscount Talboys, and Mr. Leader, if 
you please.” 

The boat is full of all sorts and conditions of men. 
For’ard, there are peasants and soldiers; stumpy, placid- 
looking little warriors for the most part, smoking feeble 
cigars, and looking quite harmless under their enor- 
mous helmets. A poor, stunted, dull -looking boy of 
sixteen, staggering before a black- striped sentry-box, 
with an enormous musket on his shoulder, does not 
seem to me a martial, or awe-inspiring object. Has it 
not been said that we carry our prejudices everywhere; 
ana only admire what we are accustomed to admire in 
our own country? 

. ^ onder walks a handsome young soldier who has 
just been marrying a wife. How happy they seem! 
and how pleased that every body should remark their 
happiness. It is a fact that in the full sunshine, and 
' cou P le of hundred people on board the Jo- 

seph Miller steamer, the soldier absolutely kissed Mrs. 
soldier, at which the sweet Fanny KMIebury was 
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with their national colours in their ca.p 3 : with their pictu- 

lo ° is ’ their yeUow Aglets, their budding P mus- 
t aches, and with cuts upon almost every one of their noses 
obtained m duels at the university -l most pictu “^’ 

are these young fellows, indeed — but, ah, why need 
they have such black hands? y efI 

Near us \ s a type too, a man who adorns his own 
tale,, and points his own moral. “Yonder in his 
carnage, sits the Count de Reineck, who won’t travel 
without that dismal old chariot, though it is shabby 
costly, and clumsy, and though the wicked Red S 
publicans come and smoke under his very nose— yes 
Miss Fanny it is the lusty young Germany, pu fi 
° Se t le worn out old world.” ^ ^ 

< l Law ’ wllat do y° u mean, Mr. Titmarsh?” 
the dear Fanny. 

“And here comes Mademoiselle de Reineck, with 
her companion - you see she is wearing out one of 
the faded silk gowns, which she has spoiled at the 

nZfT t i UTin u!t e SeaS ° n ’ f ° r the Rei "ecks are eco- 
nomical, though they are proud: and foreed like many 
otto insolvent grandeeS *° d ° f and t0 wear ^abby 

“It is very kmd of the young countess to call her 
compamon ‘Louise,’ and to let Louise call her ‘Laun? 
but if faces may be trusted, and we can read in one 

?r, n nui? nce COnC 1 eit ’ “ d . t y ram 7’ deceit, and slyness, 
m another; — dear Louise has to suffer some hard 

T^n - d t al ' Latlra: f nd t0 J ud g 0 from her dress, 

1 don t think poor Louise Jms Km* ceiow. 


cries 
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great folks, nor cringing, nor flattery among the small: 
Isn’t it Miss Fanny?” • 

Miss Fanny says, that she can’t understand whether 
I am joking, or serious, and her mamma calls her away 
to look at the ruins of Wittgenstein. Everybody looks 
at Wittgenstein — You are told in Murray to look at 
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me n!r g , ne T'~ Cn W “^domineer. 

Tt! M f ver doubtin s abouf; 

jl T. * nSe .’ and revolt gainst those 

fe to ,,! 3 War - W ! t \ them > and smite them 
is to use against these, especially, that 
atire were invented.” 

e animal you attack,” says Lankin, “is 
10 


t , u m • S ° tower and, town 

the Rhine. We don’t describe the 
not know it? How 

at the most picturesque parts," and 
ed when they fire off those i ' 

It is as familiar to numbers of 
ami we know the merits of the 
if they were the Trafalgar 
How stale r 

garden ofEden r- ' “ g__ 
go out, and tramp forward, and push 01 
early m the morning, and push On agai 

i: t k ZL m rT mytbiDg to get a cba > 

but quiet for the restless children of Cai 

So many thousands of English folks 
Rougetnoirbourg in this and past seasoi 
scarcely needful to alter the name of tin 
gay wicked place. There were so mam 
nsters there this year that they called t 
Quatre Saisons the Hotel of Quarter Sess 
were judges and their wives, Serjeants an 
Queen s counsel learned in flip IflMf i lk 


t and float up 
river. Who does 
you see people asleep in the cabins 
I angry to be awaken- 
stupid guns for the echoes! 
people as Greenwich ; 
inns along the road as 
„ or the Star and Garter 
everything grows! If we were to live in a 
-..mow, and the gate were open, we should 
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and the western circuit — there were officers of half- 
full-pay , military officers, naval officers, and 
sheriffs officers. There were people of high fashion 
and rank, and people of no rank at all — there were 
men and women of reputation, and of the two kinds 
oh reputation — there were English boys playing 
cneket; English pointers putting up the German par- 
tridges, and English guns knocking them down — there 
were women whose husbands, and men whose wives 
were at home — there was high chnrch and low church 
England turned out for a holiday, in a word. How 
much farther shall we extend our holiday ground, and 
inhere shall we camp next? A winter at Cairo is no- 
thing now. Perhaps ere long we shall be going to 
Saratoga Springs, and the Americans coming to Mar- 
gate for the summer. 

of her d, 's nif y and the number 

Wh had ? een 8ecured fQr La dy Kicklebury 

by her dutiful s °n m the same house in which one of 

~-*^ a "wft had 8ecured for ns mnch humbler lod- 
received his mother’s advent with 

tkf ° { f °,° d , hl,monr 5 and « wonderful figure 
the good-natured little baronet was when he presented 
himself to his astonished friends scarcely recognisable 

thSr°ho n uL arent aDd S5SterS ’ and the StariDg retaiDera 

AS'?’!,? y °" ^ 3 Eed 

aulffiTtn ? a ^ 3 pl f Ce t0 kiss ^ ou ’” Miss Fanny, 
aughmg to her brother, and he gave her pretty cheek 

hiTwo b ni?f ^ ^ f 6ard ’ " “^ ~ tlks 

»rSe^ W 16 VerJ p!easant t0 he Miss Fanny’s 
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v . Jf , the , cou , r ';° of ‘ravels, one o. 

EcIJebury s chief amusement 
cultivate this bushy auburn c 
no man could pronounce Ger 
beard to his jaws; but he die 
much beyond this preliminary 
spite of his heard, his honest 
as his jolly English face looked forth 
fierce and bristly decoration 
and unmistakable, 
reigners, but 
Pont Neuf beg o ._ 
blouse, and beard, 
euliar high-bred 
Ecklebury, u 
not to be found in 
which makes us so 
over the Continent,’ 1 

— this may be r — 
garities and our insolences 
remarkable, as 
possess. It 
and detests 

— but, after all, which of 
self? who wouldn' 
cosmopolite as you are 
Kome or at Paris; < “ 
your own country; preferr 
pleasures, a ‘ 
your British 
Frenchman ? 

Ecklebury has a great acquaintance at Noirbourg, 
and as he walks into the great concert room at night, 


ornament. He said that 
inan properly without a 
■ n °t appear to have got 
step to learning; and, in 
English accent came out, 

—a from behind that 

perfectly good-humoured 
e try our best to look like fo- 
we can’t. Every Italian mendicant or 
>ggar knows his Englishman, in spite of 
^ ^ and slouched hat. « There is a pe- 
grace about us,” I whisper to Lady 
an aristocratic Je ne sais qnoi , which is 
any but Englishmen; and it is that 
immensely liked and admired all 
W ell, this may be truth or joke 
a sneer or a simple assertion; our vul- 

:'YVi ma 7 perhaps make us as 
that high-breeding which we assume to 
may be that the continental society ridicules 
us as we walk domineering over Europe 
| — - -- would denationalize him- 

% be an Englishman? Come, Sir, 

? passing all your winters at 
exile by choice, or poverty, from 
* b easier manners , cheaper 

simpler life; are you not still proud of 
citizenship, and would you like to be a 



introducing Ms mother and sisters there, he seems to 
look about with a little anxiety lest all of his acquain- 
tance should recognise him. There are some in that 
most strange and motley company with whom he had 
rather not exchange salutations under present circum- 
stances. Pleasure -seekers from every nation in the 
world are here, sharpers of both sexes, wearers of the 
stars and cordons of every court in Europe, Russian 
princesses, Spanish Grandees, Belgian, French, and 
English nobles, every degree of Briton from the ambas- 
sador who has his conge , to the London apprentice 
who has come out for his fortnight’s lark, Kicklebury 
knows them all, and has a good-natured nod for each. 

“Who is that lady with the three daughters who 
saluted you, Kicklebury?” asks his mother. 

“That is our Ambassadress at X., Ma’am; I saw 
her yesterday buying a penny toy for one of her little 
children in Frankfort Fair. ” 

Lady Kicklebury looked towards Lady X.; she 
makes her excellency an undeveloped curtsey, as it 
she waves her plumed head, (Lady K. is got up 
in great style, in a rich dejeuner toilette, perfectly re- 
gardless of expense;) she salutes the ambassadress with 
a sweeping gesture from her chair, and backs before 
her as before royalty, and turns to her daughter’s large 
eyes full of meaning, and spreads out her silks in 
state. 

“And who is that distinguished -looking man who 
just passed, and who gave you a reserved nod?” asks 
her ladyship, “is that Lord X?” 

Kicklebury bursts out laughing. “That, Ma’am, is 
Mr._ Higmore of Conduit Street, tailor, draper, and 
habit-maker — and I owe him a hundred pound.” 



T) , Hicks ’ ll0w are y° u > old fellow? How is 

I lattsf Who would have thought of you being here? 
When did you come?” 

“I kad the pleasure of travelling with Lady Eackle- 
hury and her daughters in the London boat to Ant- 
werp,” says^ Captain Hicks, making the ladies a bow. 
Kicklebury introduces Hicks to his mother as his most 
particular friend — and he whispers Fanny, that “he ’s 
as good a fellow as ever lived, Hicks is.” Fanny 
says he seems very kind and good-natured; and — 
and Captain Hicks waltzes very well/* says Miss Fanny, 
with a blush, “and I hope I may have him for one of 
my partners.” 

What a Babel of tongues it is in this splendid hall 
t k flJ‘ 
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with gleaming marble pillars, a ceaseless rushing whis- 
per as if the band were playing its music by a water- 
fall! The British lawyers are all got together, and 
my friend Lankin, on his arrival, has been carried off 
by his brother serjeants, and becomes once more a law- 
yer. “Well, brother Lank In,” says old Sir Thomas 
Minos, with his venerable kind face, “you have got 
your rule, I see ” And they fall into talk about their 
law matters, as they always do, wherever they are — 
at a club, in a ball-room, at a dinner-table, at the top 
of Chimborazo. Some of the young barristers appear 
as bucks with uncommon splendour, and dance and 
hang about the ladies. But they have not the easy 
languid deuce-may-care air of the young bucks of the 
Hicks and Xicklebury school — they can’t put on 
their clothes with that happy negligence ; their neck- 
cloths sit quite differently on them* somehow; they 
become very hot when they dance, and yet do not spin 
round near so quickly as those London youths, who 
have acquired experience in corpore vili , and learned 
to dance easily by the practice of a thousand casinos. 

Above the Babel tongues and the clang of the music, 
as ^ you listen in the great saloon , you hear from a 
neighbouring room, a certain sharp ringing clatter, and 
a hard clear voice cries out “ Zero rouge” or “ Trente - 
cinq noir , impair et passe;” and then there is a pause 
of a couple of minutes, and then the voice says u J?mtes 
le Jeu Messieurs. Le Jeu est fait , Men ne va plus” 
~ the shar P ringing clatter recommences. You 
know what that room is? That is Hades. That is 
where the spirited proprietor of the establishment takes 
his toll, and thither the people go who pay the money 
which supports the spirited proprietor and this fine 
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palace and gardens. Let us enter Hades, and see what 
is going on there., 

Hades is not an unpleasant place. Most of the 
people look rather cheerful. You don’t see any fran- 
tic gamblers gnashing their teeth or dashing down their 
last stakes. The winners have the most anxious laces; 
or the poor shabby fellows who have got systems, and 
are pricking down the alternations of red and black 
on cards , and don’t seem to be playing at all. On 
fete days the country people come in, men and women 
to gamble, and they seem to be excited as they put 
down their hard-earned florins with trembling rough 
hands, and watch the turn of the wheel. But what 
you call the good company is very quiet and easy. A 
man loses his mass of gold, and gets up and walks 
off, without any particular mark of despair. The only 
gentleman whom I saw at Noirbourg who seemed real- 
ly affected was a certain Count de Mustacheff, a Bus- 
s’^ 111 of enormous wealth, who clenched his fists, beat 
his breast, cursed his stars, and absolutely cried with 
grief, not for losing money, but for neglecting to win, 
and play upon a coup de vinyl, a series in which the 
red was turned up twenty times running 1 : which series 
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letters of horse-flesh, to the huntsmen and gardes-de- 
ehasse; to all these honest fiddlers and trampeters who 
play so delectably. Were Lenoir’s bank to break, the 
whole little city would shut up, and all the Noir- 
bourgers wish him prosperity and benefit by Ms good 
fortune. 

Three years since the Noirbourgers underwent a 
mighty panic. There came at a time when the chief 
Lenoir was at Paris, and the reins of government were 
in the hands of his younger brother, a company of 
adventurers from Belgium, with a capital of three hun- 
dred thousand francs, and an infallible system for play- 
ing rouge et noir, and they boldly challenged the bank 
of Lenoir, and sate down before his croupiers, and de- 
fied him. They called themselves in their pride the 
Oontrebanque de Noirbourg: they had their croupiers 
and punters , even as Lenoir had his: they had their 
rouleaux of Napoleons, stamped with their Conire- 
banquish seal: — and they began to play. 

As when two mighty giants step out of a host and 
engage; the armies stand still in expectation, and the 
puny privates and commonalty remain quiet to witness 
the combat of the tremendous champions of the war: 
so, it is said, that when the Contrebanque arrived, and 
ranged itself before the officers of Lenoir — rouleau 
to rouleau, bank note to bank note, war for war, eon* 
trolment for controlment, all the minor punters, and 
gamblers, ceased their peddling play, and looked on 
in silence round the verdant plain, where the great 
combat was to be decided. 

Not used to the vast operations of war, like his 
elder brother, Lenoir Junior, the lieutenant, tele- 
graphed to his absent chief the news of the mighty ene- 
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my WHO bad come down upon him, asked for instruc 
tions, and in the meanwhile met the foeman like 
The Contrebanque of Noirbourg 
campaign. 

The Lenoir bank 
numerous savage encounters, 
trebanquist generals 
system bore down < 
ed onwards terrible, 
nian Phalanx. Tuesday 
florins; Wednesday 
Thursday 


a man. 

6 gallantly opened its 

was defeated day after day, in 
3* The tactics of the Con« 
were irresistible: their infernal 
every thing before it, and they march- 
and victorious, as the Macedo- 
, a loss of eighteen thousand 
_ j a loss of twelve thousand florins ; 

^ 5 a loss of forty thousand florins — night 
after night, the young Lenoir had to chronicle these 
disasters m melancholy dispatches to his chief — What 
was to be done? Night after night, the Noirbourgers 
retired home doubtful, and disconsolate; the horrid Con- 
trebanquists gathered up their spoils, and retired to a 
victorious supper. How was it to end? 

Far away at Paris, the elder Lenoir answered these 
appeals of his brother by sending reinforcements of 
money. Chests of gold arrived for the bank. The 
Xrince of Noirbourg bade his beleaguered lieutenant 
not.no lose heart, he himself never for a moment blench- 
ed in this tiying hour of danger. 

The Contrebanquists still went on victorious. Rou- 
leau after rouleau fell into their possession. At last 
the news came. The Emperor has joined the Grand 
Army. Lenoir himself had arrived from Paris, and 
was once more among his children, his people. The 
daily combats continued: and still, still though Napo- 
eon was with the Eagles, the abominable C on t reban- 
quists fought, and conquered. And far greater than 
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bold Lenoir never lost courage, never lost good hu- 
mour, was affable, was gentle, was careful of his sub- 
jects’ pleasures and comforts, and met an adverse for- 
tune with a dauntless smile. 

With a devilish forbearance and coolness, the atro- 
cious Contrebanque, like Polyphemus, who only took 
one of his prisoners out of the cave at a time, and so 
ate them off at leisure, the horrid Contrebanquists, I 
say , contented themselves with * ‘ 
fore dinner, and so much before 
thousand florins for each meal, 
at noon: f 

Noirbourg went home sadly every night: the invader 
was carrying all before him. What must have been 
the feelings of the great Lenoir? What were those of 
Washington, before Trenton, when it seemed all up 
wifc| the cause. of American Independence; what those 
of the virgin Elizabeth, when the Armada was signalled; 
what those of Miltiades, when the multitudinous 
Persian bore down on Marathon? The people looked 
on at the combat, and saw their chieftain stricken, 
bleeding, falling, fighting still. 

At last there came one day, when the. Contreban- 
quists had won their allotted sum, and were about to 
leave the tables which they had swept so often. But 
pride, and lust of gold had seized upon the heart of 
one of their vain-glorious chieftains; and he said, “Do 
not let us go yet — let ns win a thousand florins 
rr S ® stayed and set the bank yet a thousand 
norms.. The Noirbourgers looked on, and trembled 
lor their prince. 


winning so much be- 
supper — say fm 
They played and wot 
they played and won at eventide. Thev o: 



women, and children cried, and 
kissed each other. Croupiers who never feel, who 
never tremble, who never care whether black wins, or 
red loses, took snuff from each others’ boxes, and 
aughed for joy, and Lenoir the dauntless, the invin- 
cible, Lenoir wiped the drops of perspiration from 
his calm forehead, as he drew the enemy’s last rouleau 
in o s il . He had conquered. The Persians were 
beaten ^wse and foot — the Armada had gone down 
— bince Wellington had shut up his telescope at Wa- 
terloo, when the Prussians came charging on to the 
field, and the guard broke and fled — there had been 
no such heroic endurance, such utter defeat, such signal 
and crowning victory. Vive Lenoir, I am a Lenoirite. 
i have read lus newspapers, strolled in his gardens, 
listened to his music, and rejoice in his victory; I am 
glad he beat those Contrebanquists. Dissipati sunt. 
Hie game is up with them. 

The instances of this man’s magnanimity are nu- 
inei-ous, and worthy of Alexander the Great, or Harry 
le i d A, or Robin Hood. Most gentle is he, and 
thoughtful to the poor, and merciful to the vanquished 
When Jeremy Diddler, who had lost twenty pounds at 
his tabJe, lay m inglorious pawn at his inn; when 
. °r?. eo,lId . not Ieave Noirbourg until he had re- 
ceived his remittances from Ireland, the noble Lenoir 
paid Diddler s inn bill, advanced O’Toole money upon 
his well known signature, franked both of them back 
to their native countrv srain : and has n AVAT* ' 
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ful to state, been paid from that day to this. If yon 
will go play at his table, you may; but nobody forces 
you. If you lose, pay with a cheerful heart. Duke 
ff . dm P ere m This is not a treaty of morals. 

£nar luck was not an exemplary ecclesiastie, nor 
Kobm Hood a model man; but he was a jolly outlaw: 
and, I dare say, the Sheriff of Nottingham, whose money 
betook, rather relished his feast at Robin’s green table. 

And if you lose, worthy friend, as possibly you 
wul, at Lenoir s pretty games, console yourself by 
hmkrng that it is much better for you in the end that 
you should lose, than that you should win. Let me 
lor my part, make a clean breast of it, and own that 
your humble servant did, bn one occasion, win a score 

ttaf?v 0l Tn- and t 6ginning with a mm o{ no less 
thm &ve shillings. . But until I had lost them again I 

wasso fevanA^ excited, and uneasy, that I had neither 
delectation in reading the most exciting French novels, 

fo? iuT W** Pr6tty DOr appetite 

nner. The moment, however, that °raceless 
money was gone, equanimity was restored, p£S53 

“ e J>egan to be terrifically interesting 
again, and the dinners at Noirbourg, though by no 

C . aliDary 3 P ecimens » wer e perfectly suffi- 

Sved on7« T “? tra f quU mintL Laakin > who 
played only a lawyer’s rubber at whist, marked the 

sdutary change in his friend’s condition;’ Z ft 1 

voW h T a ? d Pray that ever y llt) nest reader of ' this 
ST*’ P ayS at M ' Len °h’s table, will lose every 
shubig of his winnings before he goes away. Where 
aie the gamblers whom we have read of? Where are the 
card-players whom we can remenW 
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,T° ever ->' gentleman played, and there 

trumps a l r & e 

set I Tr, 3 Iittle , dwarfish ’ ^o-trve, eounter-bank 

disagreed amon^th * 1S , year ’ hllt tlle gentlemen soon 
axsagroed among themselves; and, let us hope, were 

p ff , m detai1 by the great Lenoir. And there was 

pef dTy for theS^T ““ Wh ° had WOa two Napoleons 
p ay for the last six weeks, and who had an infal- 

offOTd “ — "«t 
b« the™ r , issr^^a 
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take another glass, Sir: you’ll like it "better and better 
every day. It refreshes you, Sir: it fortifies you: and 
as for liking it — gad! I remember the time when I 
didn’t like dare! Times are altered now, ha! ha! 
Mrs. Fan tail, Madam, I wish you a very good morning. 
How is Fantail? He don’t come to drink the. water: 
so much the worse for him.” 

To. see Mrs. Fantail of an evening is to behold a 
magnificent sight. She ought to be shown in a room 
by herself; and, indeed, would occupy a moderate sized 
one with her person and adornments. Marie Antoi- 
nette’s hoop is not bigger than Mrs. FantaiFs flounces. 
Twenty men taking hands (and, indeed, she likes to 
have at least that number about her) would scarcely 
encompass her. Her chestnut ringlets spread out in a 
halo round her face: she must want two or three coif- 
feurs to arrange that prodigious head-dress; and then, 
when it is done, how can she endure that extraordi- 
naiy gown. Her travelling band-boxes must be as 
large as omnibuses. 

But see Mrs. Fantail in the morning: having taken 
in all sail; the chestnut curls having disappeared, and 
two 'limp bands of brown hair over her lean, sallow 
face, and you see before you an ascetic, a nun, a wo 
man worn by mortifications, of a sad yellow aspect, 
drinking salts at the well; a vision quite different from 
that rapturous one of the previous night’s ball-room; 
No wonder Fantail does not come out of a morning; 
he had rather not see such a Eebecca at the well. 

Lady Kicklebury came for some mornings pretty 
regularly, and was very civil to Mr. Leader, and made 
Miss Fanny drink when his lordship took a cup, and 
asked Lord Talboys and his tutor to dinner. But the 
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tutor came and, blushing, brought an excuse from 
lalboys; and poor Milliken had not a very pleasant 
evening after Mr. Baring Leader rose to go away. 

. *e water was not good, the snn was 

bright, the music cheery, the landscape fresh and 
pleasant, and it was always amusing to see the vast 
varieties of our human species that congregated at the 
Springs, and trudged up and down the green allees. 
Une oi the gambling conspirators of the roulette table 
it was good to see here in his private character, drink- 
ing down pints of salts like any other sinner, having 
a homely wife on his arm, and between them a poodle 
on which they lavished their tenderest affection. You 
see these people care for other things besides trumps; 

and are not always thinking about black and red: 

as even ogres are represented, in their histories, as of 
cruel natures, and licentious appetites, and, to be sure, 
ond of .eating men and women; but yet it appears 
that their wives often respected them, and they had a 
sincere liking for their own hideous children. And, 
besides the card players, there are band players: every 
now and then a fiddle from the neighbouring orchestra, 
or a disorganized bassoon, will step down and drink 

a glass of the water, and jump back into bis rank 
again. 

Then come the burly troops of English, the honest 
lawyers, merchants, and gentlemen, with their wives 
sind buxom daughters, and stout sons that, almost 
jrown to the height of manhood, are boys still, with 
rough wide-awake hats and shooting jackets, full of 
iark and laughter. A French boy of sixteen has had 
ies pamons ere that time veiy likely, and is already 
^articular m his dress, an ogler of the women, and 
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preparing to kill. Adolphe says to Alphonse — «L a . 
voila, eette charmante Miss Fanni, la belle Ilicklebnri; 
je te donne, ma parole, elle est fraiehe com me une 
rose; la crois tu riche, Alphonse?” u Je me range, 
mon ami, vois tu; la vie de garden me peso. Ma parole 
d’honneur je me ranged" 

And he gives Miss Fanny a killing bow, and a 
glance which seems to say, “Sweet Anglaise, I know 
that I have won your heart. 5 " 

Then besides the young French buck, whom we 
will willingly suppose harmless, you see specimens of 
the French raff, who goes ana eanx , gambler, specu- 
lator, sentimentalist, duellist, travelling with madame, 
hk wife, at whom other raffs nod and wink familiarly. 
This rogue is much more picturesque and civilized 
than the similar person in our own country: whose 
manners betray the stable; who never reads anything 
but Bell's Life; and who is much more at ease in con- 
versing with a groom than with his employer. Here 
come Mr. Boucher and Mr. Fowler: better to gamble 
for a score of nights with honest Monsieur Lenoir, 
than to sit down in private once with those gentlemen. 
But we have said that their profession is going down, 
and the number of Greeks daily diminishes. They are 
travelling with Mr. Bloundeil, who was a gentleman 
once, and still retains about him some faint odour of 
that time of bloom; and Bloundeil has put himself on 
young Lord Talboys, and is trying to get some money 
out of that young nobleman. But the English youth 
of the present day is a wide-awake youth, and male 
or female artifices are expended pretty much in vain 
on our young travelling companion. 

Who come yonder? Those two fellows whom we 
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met at the table d’hote, at the Hotel de Russie, the 
other ^ day; gentlemen of splendid costume, and yet 
questionable appearances, the eldest of whom called 


for the list of wines, and cried out loud enough for all 
the company to hear, “Lafitte, six florins. Any, shall 


witn ins travelling companion, a certain sensation was 
created in the little society by the rumour, that an 
emissary of the famous Mr. Punch had arrived in the 
place; and, as we were smoking the cigar of peace on 
the lawn after dinner, looking on at the benevolent 
pretty scene, Mrs. Hopkins, Miss Hopkins, and the 
excellent head of the family, walked many t im es up 
and down before us; eyed us severely face to face, 
and then walking away, shot back fierce glances at us 
in the Parthian manner; and at length, at the third or 
fourth turn, and when we could not but overhear so 
fine a voice, Mrs. Hopkins looks at us steadily, and 
says, “I’m sure he may put me in if he likes: I don’t 
mind.” 

0, Ma’am! 0, Mrs. Hopkins! how should a gen- 
tleman, who had never seen your face or heard of you 
before, want to put you in? What interest can the 
British public have in you? But as you wish it, and 
court publicity, here you are. Good luck go with you. 
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Madam. I have forgotten your real name, and should 
not know you again if I saw you. But why could not 
you leave a man to take his coffee, and smoke his 
pipe, in quiet? 

We could never have time to make a catalogue of 
all the portraits that figure in this motley gallery. 
Among the travellers in Europe, who are daily multi- 
plying in numbers and increasing in splendour, the 
United States’ dandies must not be omitted. They 
seem as rich as the Milor of old days, they crowd in 
European capitals , they have elbowed out people of 
the old country from many hotels which we used to 
frequent; they adopt the French fashion of dressing 
rather than ours, and they grow handsomer beards 
than English beards; as some plants are found to flou- 
rish and shoot up prodigiously when introduced into a 
new soil. The ladies seem to be as well dressed as 
Parisians, and as handsome, though somewhat more 
delicate, pdrhaps, than the native English roses. They 
drive the finest carriages, they keep the grandest houses, 
they frequent the grandest company — and , in a word, 
th6 Broadway Swell has now taken his station and as- 
serted his dignity amongst the grandees of Europe. 
Me is fond of asking Count Keineck to dinner, and 
G-rafinn Laura will condescend to look kindly upon a 
gentleman who has' millions of dollars. Here comes a 
pair of New Yorkers. Behold their elegant curling 
beards, their velvet coats, their delicate primrose 
gloves and cambric handkerchiefs, and the aristocratic 
beauty of their boots. Why, if yon had sixteen quar- 
tering, you could not have smaller feet than those- 
and if you were descended from a line of kings you 
could not smoke better or bigger cigars. 
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Lady Kicldebury deigns to think very well of these 
young men, since she has seen them in the company 
of grandees, and heard how rich they are. “Who is 
that very stylish-looking woman, to whom Mr. Wash- 
ington Walker spoke just now?” she asks of Kiekle- 
bury. 

Kicldebury gives a twinkle of his eye. “0, that, 
mother! that is Madame La Prmcesse de Mogador > 
it ’s a French title.” 

“She danced last night, and danced exceedingly 
well: I remarked her. There ’s a very high-bred grace 
about the princess.” 

“Yes, exceedingly. We’d better come on,” says 
Kicklebury , blushing rather as he returns the prin- 
cess’s nod. ‘ 

It is wonderful how large Kieklebury’s acquain- 
tance is. He has a word and a joke in the best G-er- 
man he- can muster for everybo dy — for the high well- 
born lady, as peasant maiden; as 

for the pretty ^$Mttlp> > washer-#oigfi,!i ? who comes full 
sail down^ ihe/%reets , a basket o if, her head, and one 
of Mrs. F axpaiPs wonderful ’•■gowns' swelling on each 
arm. As jWe w^ffe going to (the ^cliloss - Garten I 
caught a s^ght of, the ' rogue’s gHnning face yesterday, 
close ‘at litt|e GretU’s ear under her basket, but spying 
out his mother advancing, he ; 'dashed down a bye 
street, and we came itp wltlrhir, Gretel was 

alone. VJ?; S / 

One. but sees the ^English and the holiday 

visitors in the an ciefft ■ Moirbourer: they keen 
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under the white towers and gables 
town. The Prince of Trente et G 
overcome the old seren 
one cannot help fancy: 

Christmas pantomime - 
pence-halfpenny for 
pnme minister-kicking prince, fed i ' 
puddings and enormous pasteboard 
and valets with large heads 
grin. Not that this r -■ - 
he has no life. Perhaps ther 
white tower that we * 
little town. Perhaps he has been 
his kingdom to Monsieur Lenoir 
oi Lenoir there is a grove of o 
which Lenoir bought from another 
went straightway and lost the m< 
been paid for his wonderful oranrn 
green tables, at his rrmWte 


araan 
quite 

t JNoirbourg, whom 
like a prince in a 
a burlesque prince with two- 
a revenue, jolly and irascible, a 
1 upon fabulous pium- 
joints, by cooks 
which never alter their 
portrait fe from the life. Perhaps 

* . l ' e \ s no Prince in the great 

i see for miles before we enter th* 
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"°T ’ i ‘ h 

b0lmi tod. Vive le Irhtce wS great paste- 
of tl b MLu2 te T e 0l f -T Ved gate to the P^ace 

asTeepf thf cou^r/iti * ^ 

oter wf lyhlg y ° ad6r ’ Regret 

tower? What is the little army about? 

, a “ arn ? y : a sort of grotesque military. 
to , of mf antry, was this: one ■ day when 

thlv U bt e OM t0Wn ’ l00kin S for sketches. Perhaps 

bnlous SL Cr ° UP f ' S -f Dight What can such a £ 
? My (avo P a*ir with anything but a sham army? 

town fh i d ^ ,T aS m t ie anc * e nt quarter of the 

X -ItJ'Krs L r "« £ 

j“f - °«* »< ere and Uehot of L!“‘ZZ Z 

“ tt * W-a to* clothes til” promenades 
- »d the rattling whirl ot lh , , oulMlc 1 a„1 

P “c. ^ r-‘" ““ S ‘ Um ° U ™*r 

there, ‘ ’ d Ima S‘ ne the Sleeping Beauty within 


Some one persuaded us, one day, to 

we dTd a T, See th ® interior of Ae palace. I 
J?_ C d \ lhere was n o Sleeping Beauty in any 

There IZ 6 TV iT ^ g° od °r malevole: 

, sa shabby set of clean old rooms, whi 

to I tr S , ^ hey 1>ad beIon £ ed t0 a Prince hard p 
not Vm, ° 7 ’ ^ Wll0se tin-crown jewels, won 
not fetch more than King Stephen’s nantalnoJ 
tugitiYQ pnnce; 
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storms of fate, a prince in exile may be poor; but a 
prince, looking out of his own palace windows, with a 
dressing-gown out at elbows, and dunned by his sub- 
jeet washer-woman — I say this is a painful object 
When they get shabby they ought not to be seen. 
Don t you think so, Lady Kicklebury ? ” LadyKickle- 
bury evidently had calculated the price of the carpets 
and hangings, and set them justly down at a low 
figure. “These German princes,” she said, “are not 
to tm put on a level with English noblemen.” “In- 
deed, we answer, “there is nothing so perfect as Eng- 
land; nothing so good as our aristocracy; nothing so 

Lady C K S ° UrinStitUti0DS ‘” nothing!” says 

An English princess was once brought to reign 
here; and almost the whole of the little court was kept 
upon her dowry. The people still regard her name 
^ndly; and they show, at the Schloss, the rooms 
which she inhabited. Her old books are still there - 
her old furniture brought from home; the presents and 
keepsakes sent by her family, are as they were in the 
princess s lifetime: the very clock- has the name of a 
mdsor maker on its face : and nnrtf.rsnf a ' all 
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s * n place 5 and has deposed the other 

rly °n e morning, wishing to have a sketch 
e ower m which our English princess had 
oned, I repaired to the gardens, and set 
*’ whl t ch > when completed, will no doubt 
nour of a place on the line, at the exhibi- 
etuming homewards to breakfast, musing 
•ange fortunes and inhabitants of the queer 
dancholy place, behold, I came suddenly 
?le of persons, a male and a female: the 
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“My brother knows all about it; and highly an- 
proves of Captain Hicks,” she said, with her head 
hanging down ; “and 0, he’s very good and kind: and 
i know him much better now, than I did when we were 
on board the steamer/* 

I thought how I had mimicked him, and what an 
ass I had been. 

“And you know,” she continued, “that you have 
quite deserted me for the last ten days for your great 
acquaintances.” b 

“ X ha 7 e keen to play chess with Lord Knights- 
bridge, who bag the gout/’ 

“ And to drink tea constantly with that American 
lady; and you have written verses in her album, and 
in Lavmia s album; and as I saw that you had quite 

thrown mn n# r J 
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defend his practice. He spent a great deal more time 
and money than was good for him at M. Lenoir’s ga- 
ming-table, and the only thing which the young fellow 
never lost was his good humour. If Fortune shook 
her swift wings and fled away from him, he laughed 
at the retreating pinions, and you saw him dancing 
and laughing as gayly after losing a rouleau, as if he 
was made of money , and really had the five thousand 
a-year which his mother said was the amount of the 
Kicklebury property. But when her ladyship’s join- 
ure, and the young ladies’ allowances, and the inter- 
est of mortgages were paid out of the five thousand 
a-year, I g„eve to say that the gallant Kicklebury’s 
income was to be counted by hundreds and not by 
thousands; so that, for any young lady who wants 
a carnage, (and who can live without one?) our friend 
the baronet is not a desirable specimen of bachelors. 

. w ** was ^at the presence of his mamma 

interrupted his pleasures, or certain of her ways did 
not please him, or that he had lost all his money at 
roulette, and could afford no more, certain it is, that 
alter about a fortnight’s stay at Noirbourg, he went 
off to shoot with Count Einhorn in Westphalia; he 
and Hicks parting the dearest of friends, and the Ba- 
ronet going off on a poney which the captain lent to 
him. Between him and Milliken, his brother-in-law, 
was not sympathy; for he pronounced Mr. 
Milliken to be what is called a muff; and had never 
been familiar with his elder sister Lavinia, of whose 
poems he had a mean opinion, and who used to tease 
and worry him by teaching him French, and telling 
tales of him to his mamma, when he was a schoolboy 
home for the holidays. Whereas, between the Baro- 
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net and Miss Fanny there seemed to be the closest 
affection ; they walked together every morning to the 
waters; they joked and laughed with each other as 
happily as possible. Fanny was almost ready to tell 
fibs to screen her brother’s malpractices from her mam- 

“ , Cmd When she heard of his mishaps, and that 
he had losk too much money at the green table, and 
when Sir Thomas went away, the good little soul 
brought^ him five louis which was all the money 
she had; for you see she paid her mother hand- 
somely for her board; and when her little gloves and 
miners bills were settled - how much was there 
, ? ut ‘wo hundred a-year? And she cried when 
she heard that Hicks had lent Sir Thomas money, and 

T n i UI ! a “ d said > “Thank you, Captain Hicks;’’ and 
shook hands with the Captain so eagerly, that I 

n WaS ? ^cky fdl0W ’ who had a father a 
wealthy attorney in Bedford Bow. Heigh ho! I saw 
how matters were going. The.birds must sing in T 
spring-time, and the flowers bud. 

MiI . liken ’ her character of invalid, took the 

stamw, 1 w r 8lta f 0Q t0 have her husband con- 
stantly about her, reading to her, or fetching the doctor 

to her, or watching her whilst she was dozing, and so 

Klcklebur y' fo und the life, which this 
pair led, rather more monotonous than that sort of 

SwS t. bk ed, and would leave ttemlne 

“ a.^ e , te *. ’TV" ttree) ' «■» ZZ 

to the Bedoute to hear the music, or read the papers 
or play a game of whist there. P P ’ 

The newspaper room at Moirbourg is next to the 
™' aU room, into which ft, doo „ ° * 
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gooa mimour m his lace, who was suffered by Ms pa- 
rents to play as much as he chose; and who pulled 
bonbons out of one pocket and Napoleons out of the 
other, and seemed to have quite a diabolical luck at 
the table. 

Lady Kieklebmy’s terror and interest, at seeing this 
boy, were extreme. She watched him and watched him, 
and he seemed always to win; and at last her ladyship 
put down just a florin — only just one florin — on 
one of the numbers at roulette, which the little Eussian 
imp was backing. Number twenty-seven came up, and 
the croupiers flung over three gold pieces and five flo- 
rins to Lady Kieklebury, which she raked up with a 
trembling hand. 

She did not play any more that night, but sate in 
the play-room, pretending to read the Times newspaper; 
but you could see her eye peering over the sheet, and 
always fixed on the little imp of a Eussian. He had 
■very good luck that night, and his winning made her 
very savage. As he retired rolling his gold pieces 
into his pocket, and sucking his barley-sugar, she glared 
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The nest evening. Lady Kicklebury shirked away 
from the concert; and I saw her in the play-room 
again, going round and round the table; and lying in 
ambush behind the Journal des Debats , I marked how, 
after looking stealthily round, my Lady whipped a 
piece of money under the croupier’s elbow, and (there 
having been no coin there previously) I saw a florin 
on the Zero. 

She lost that, and walked away. Then she came 
baek and put down two florins on a number, and lost 
again, and became very red and angry; then she retreat- 
ed, and came back a third time, and a seat being va- 
cated by a player, Lady Kicklebury sate down at the 
verdant board. Ah me! She had a pretty good even- 
ing, and carried off a little money again that night. 
The next day was Sunday: she gave two florins at the 
collection at Church, to Fanny’s surprise at Mamina’s 
liberality* On this night of course there was no play. 
Her ladyship wrote letters, and read a sermon. 

But the next night she was back at the table; and 
won very plentifully, until the little Russian sprite made 
his appearance, when it seemed that her luck changed. 
She began to bet upon him, and the young Calmuck 
lost too. Her ladyship’s temper went along with her 
money: first she backed the Calmuck, and then she 
played against him. When she played against him, 
his luck turned; and he began straightway to win. 
She put on more and more money as she lost: her 
winnings went: gold came out of secret pockets. She 
had but a florin left at last, and tried it on a number, 
and failed. She got up to go away. I watched her, 
and I watched Mr. Justice JEachus, too, who put down 
a Napoleon when he thought nobody was looking. 
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The next day my Lady Kicklebury v, 
the money changers, where she changec 
cu-cuhr notes. She was at the table It, 
and the next night, and the next night, ‘ 

She % t°T the mh d ^ r she was lie a 

retire d S °’ * atHirscll > the courier, s 

T^i-Txf 0 " 8 Service > “ wks 

Lady KicHebury; that Bowman gave warr 

sTand'th n aQ “ the buildi ^S, that 
stand the old cat no longer, blow him 

that the maid (who was a Kicklebury gir] 

cned: and that Mrs. MiUiken’s maid, Fifch 

straff ^IhT 3 ’ Wh ° ° rdered her husba! 
K u J? -,u er m ° ther - MiIiiken remor 

his usual mildness, and, of course, was r, 
ladyship. Mrs. MiIiiken said, “Give me t 
and came to her husband’s rescue. A bati 
sued. _ The scared MiIiiken hanging aboui 

Mrr n M-iri nd entreating and imploring her 
Sref ,Ul ?t n WOS ° alm- She asse rted he 
Z^Ti? he? “ Wn hmil y ; as controller 
household, as wife of her adored husband; , 
ner mamma, that with ’ 



the kickleburys abroad. 


assumed me command , 


that all the 

Zt the they could be soShe* and 

thafc ? as their living together onlv W * A _ / an< * 

painful recriminations cW ^ “ iTo r” 4 

?Wor-„7«rs 

a.«b,?,sssn 1 -*• - 

'•* <Wn her ffH torn l *™ 

were her feelings, and so bitter hefiiJZ£°TZ 
daughter’s black ineratiind» ci . f. gn tI0n at her 
her ° sentiments , SOme of 

She hoped her kuZtrSS oi 2wZZ S ° f ° ViL 
was; that Oe mightier fate child tntSTT 
“ d *£?? ** to the grave with grief ° D hw 

MiiKt Bnn ?, me . to the grave with fiddle -stick'” 

Milhken said with some asperity. “And as w» M 

going to part, Mamma, and as Horace' has n Z - 
thing on the iournpv , aas .paid every- 

* 4 tar 

have the kindness to give him voJ J Ilap . s / ou will 
hng expenses ; for yof for Fannv 'IT *** tlWeI ' 
vants -whom you would bring wifh you 7 °Z T “** 
has only been a perfect } °,> and t2le 

log, and our courier has had tn T ^ great use less 
-Imr. i, now *>» 

J ™ “is »■«*< 

Her Mjsbip l„„ ked wi IdlT , u^ffZri" JE* 
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“What?” cried Horace, aghast. 

, “ ruined! I am a beggar! Yes; a beggar. I 

have lost all — all at yonder dreadful table.” 

aske/llTrace. ^ ““ ^ ^ 

■ /“f 1 ] the , mone 7 1 brought with me, Horace T 
intended to have paid the whole expenses of the lour 

ney: your’s, this ungrateful child’s I ererytLt ^uT 

L LeeX; and g - e “, a ^ ^ ^ 

whoo-mt to pay for it, all but two-two florins - i n 1 
e“ery Thini n r nt ? r °" lette tabIe ~ and lost 

+ ^, a , rn f 0f: . a tragic painter, and certainly won’t at- 

h7m an r* ^ ha " 0win ? ^ene. But what CO uM 

She h«r/T * SaJlrlg She wished t0 pay everything? 
She had but two twenty-pound notes; and how sL 

was to have paid all the expenses of the tour ^th 
that small sum, I cannot conjecture. 

noormin kSSi °A ! 1 ? WeVer ’ had the effe ^ °f mollifying 
that h^r mam a ^ after the latt ®r had learned 

banW S had r m T 7 at aU at ber Lond °n 
„„ * j ,? d had overuraw n her account there, Lavinia 

consented that Horace should advance her fifty pounds 
upon her ladyship’s solemn promise of repayment. 

, , A “ d n ° w lf; was a g re ed that this highly respectable 

omewiT retU ™ t0 En S Iand > quick as she might! 
somewhat sooner than all the rest of the public did- 

and leave Mr. and Mrs. Horace Milliken behind her’ 
as the waters were still considered highly salutary to 
that most interesting invalid. And to England 
Kicklebury went: taking advantage of Lord 
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return thither to place herself under his Lordship ? s 
protection; as if the enormous Bowman was not pro- 
tector sufficient for her ladyship; and as if Captain 
Hicks would have allowed any mortal man, any Ger- 
man student, any French tourist, any Prussian whis- 
kerado, to do a harm to Miss Fanny! For though 
Hicks is not a brilliant or poetical genius, I am bound 
to say that the fellow has good sense, good manners, 
and a good heart, and with these qualities, a competent 
sum of money, and a pair of exceedingly handsome 
mustaches, perhaps the poor little Mrs. Launcelot Hicks 
may he happy. 


hTo accident befel Lady Kicklebury on her voyage 
homewards; but she got one more lesson at Aix la 
Chapelle, which may serve to make her ladyship more 
cautious for the future; for, seeing Madame laPrincesse 
de Mogador enter into a carriage on the railway, into 
which Lord Talboys followed, nothing would content 
Lady Kicklebury , but to rush into the carriage after 
this noble pair, and the vehicle turned out to be, what 
is called on the German lines, and what I wish were 
established m England, the Bauch Coupe. Having seated 
1 T el l m ™ s ve ^ c ^ e 5 anc * looked rather sulkily at my 
lady, Lord Talboys began to smoke, which, as the son 
r keir to many thousands per annum, 

Lady Kcklebuiy permitted him to do. And she intro- 
duced herself to Madame la Princess© de Mogador, 
mentioning to her Highness, that she had the pleasure 

t k PrinCeSSe at Rougetno^bourg; 

that she. Lady K., was the mother of the Chevalier 
de Kicklebury, who had the advantage of the acquain- 
tance of Madame la Princesse; and that she hoped 
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witr 6 To ? rInCeS f had enj0Jed her sta 7 a * the 
waters. To these advances, the Princess of Mogador 

returned a gracious and affable salutation exchanging 

glances of peculiar meaning with two highly respectable 

bearded gentlemen who travelled in her suite; and, 

when asked by milady whereabouts her Highness’s resi- 

RueKoZ n Par f ’ T said that ber was in the 

wfffv D “?f d ® Lorette > where Lady Kicklebury 
ped to have the honour of waiting upon Madame la 
Pnncesse de Mogador. 

But when one of the bearded gentlemen called the 
Princess by the familiar name ofPifine, and the other 
said, Veux tu fumer, Mogador,” and the Princess 
actually took a cigar, and began to smoke, Lady 
icklebury was aghast, and trembled; and presently 
L0 «x^ alb ° yS burSt into a Ioud fi t laughter. 

1 the cause °f 7 °ur lordship’s amusement?” 

hlS the dowa £ er > l°°king very much frightened, and 
blushing like a maiden of sixteen. 

it ”^ XCU - S 1 e “«V La f 7 KicIdebur 7» ^t I can’t help 
' ,, I° U , Ve been taIldn S t0 Jour opposite 
neighbour, she don t understand a word of English, 
and calling her princess, and highness, and she ’s no 
more a princess, than you or I. She is a little milliner 
m the street she mentioned, and she dances at Mabille, 
and CMteau Kouge.” 

Hearmg these two familiar names, the princess 
looked hard at Lord Talboys, hut he never lost coun- 
tenance; and, at the next station Lady Kicklebury 
rushed out of the smoking carriage, and returned to 
her own place; where, I dare say, Captain Hicks and 
Miss Fanny were delighted once more to have the 
advantage of her company and conversation. And so 
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they went back to England, and the Kickleburys were 
no longer seen on the Rhine. If her. ladyship is not 
ured of hunting after great people, it will not be for 
want of warning; but which of us in life has not had 
many warnings; and is it for lack of them that we 
stick to our little failings still? 

When the Kieklebnrys were gone, that merry little 
Eougetnoirbonrg did not seem the same place to «7 
somehow. The smn shone still, bn, Z/S 
dowm cold from the prnple MB.; the bond 
them tunes were .tale; the promenade p.2 t£ 

“m ei ml ■ 0 °" . a11 fl “ ir fac » ~ « I lo.fi 
“‘“'fy ™ dtl ” i" the Tissiseh house upon the 
great blank easements lately occupied by the Kiekle- 
uiys, and remembered what a pretty face I had seen 
looking thence but a few days back I cared not tn 

me toTea Se * fw ? hoa g h Mrs - Milliken did invite 
meal both taIke<i fin ® arts and Poetry over the 

?ery weak * e , b . ev f a f a » d the conversation, seemed 
in L d mSlp - ld t0 me ’ and 1 feli asleep once 

“LeTusl h 0 , PP ? Slt 7 that cultivated being 

ail to the Tmplef d 

?4 zrsxsterjz a.’sg* - »>* 

TUBk*. ? es , awa y a » am at about the same time 
The Hun, mn-teep^ say, ft., ft* „ st0 ™ ££ 
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with a single day almost: — that in 
shall have ninety, eighty, a hundred 
fourth, ten, or eight. W e do cz 
Though we don’t speak to each other 
are. out a-pleasuring, we take our 
and go back to our work in gang's 
was so full, that Lankin and I , J 
the large inns, frequented by other 

° Dlj P f 0CUre a r00m between as, “at the 
German House, where you find English comfort,” says 
the. advertisement, “with German prices.” J 

But 0, the English comfort of those beds! How did 


hat in three days they 
mdred guests, on the 
as our neighbours do. 
— *• much when we 
holyday in common, 
Little Biberieh 
could not get rooms at 
persons of fashion. 


Ihe nest morning we had passed by the rocks and 
towers, the old familiar landscapes, the gleaming towns 
by the river side, and the green vineyards combed along 
the hills, and when I woke up, it was at a great hotel 
at Cologne, and it was not sunrise yet. 

Deutz lay opposite, and over Deutz the dusky sky 
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7 bills were veiled in the mist 

the grey. The grey river flowed underneath 
steamers were roosting along the c 
watch in the cabins here and there 

quivering in the water. ’ 

the east grows redder and redder 
grey horsemen winds down the 
over the bridge of boats. ~ 
ghosts, those grey horsemen, so 

but you hear the t 

over the planks. Every r ' • 

bri°hto t fh! bt; “I ° V . 6r Deute ^h= 

Dngnter. The quays begin to fill with 
begin to creak and rattle: and wake the , 

Dmg ding, ding, the steamers’ bells begin torin^T' 
people on board to stir and wake Tfr Z S the 

ss 

“i ae priest « his^£ 5 .'°£ “ 
And lo! in a flash of crimson splendour whh hi • 

0 glorious spectacle of light and t n * 
symbol of Power, Love, Joy, BeaS tl 


and 
as; the 
quays, a light keeping 

. T and its reflections 

As I look, the sky line towards 
A long troop of 
road, and passes 
lou might take them for 
shadowy do they look; 
trample of their hoofs as they pass 
_ , -l min “ te the dawn twinkles up 

1 blushes 

Hien: the carts 
sleeping echoes. 
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THE END, 
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A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was in the good old days of chivalry, when 
every mountain that bathes its shadow in the Rhine 
had its castle — not inhabited as now by a few rats 
and owls, nor covered with moss and wall-dowers, and 
funguses, and creeping ivy — no, no! where the ivy 
now clusters there grew strong portcullis and bars of 
steel ; where the wall-flower now quivers- in the ram- 
part there were silken banners embroidered with won- 
derful heraldry; men-at-arms marched where now you 
shall only see a bank of moss or a hideous black cham- 
pignon; and in place of the rats and owlets, I warrant 
me there were ladies and knights to revel in the great 
halls, and to feast and to dance, and to make love 
there. They are passed away. Those old knights 
and ladies, their golden hair first changed to silver, 
and then pure silver it dropped off and disappeared for 
evei ; their elegant legs, so slim and active in the dance, 
became swollen and gouty, and then, from being swol- 
len and gouty , dwindled down to hare bone shanks; 
the roses left their cheeks , and then their cheeks dis- 
appeared , and left' their skulls, and then their skulls 
powdered Into dust, and all sign of them was gone. 
And as it was with them so shall it be with us. Ho, 
seneschal! fill me a cup of liquor! put sugar in it, 
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good fellow, yea, and a little hot water — a very 
little, for my soul is sad, as I think of those days and 
knights of old. 

They, too, have revelled and feasted, and where 
are they? — gone? nay, not altogether gone; for doth 
not the eye catch glimpses of them as they walk yon- 
der in the gray limbo of romance, shining faintly in 
their coats of steel, wandering by the side of long-hair- 
ed ladies, with long-tailed gowns that little pages 
carry. Tes; one sees them: the poet sees them still 
in the far off Cloudland, and hears the ring of their 
clarions as they hasten to battle or tourney — and the 
dim echoes of their lutes chanting of love and fair la- 
dies 1 Gracious privilege of poesy! It is as the Der- 
vish s collyrium to the eyes, and causes them to see 
treasures that to the sight of donkeys are invisible. 
Blessed treasures of fancy! I would not change ye- 
no, not for many donkey-loads of gold. . . . Fill 

again, jolly seneschal, thou brave wag: chalk me up 
the produce on the hostel door — - surely the spirits of 
old are mixed up in the wondrous liquor, and gentle 
visions of by-gone princes and princesses look blandly 
down on us from the cloudy perfume of the pipe. Do 
you know in what year the fairies left the Rhine? — 
ong before Murray’s Guide-Book was wrote — long 
before squat steamboats, with snorting funnels, came 
paddling down the stream. Do you not know that 
once upon a time the appearance of eleven thousand 
British virgins was considered at Cologne as a wonder? 
£low there come twenty thousand such annually, ac- 
companied by their ladies’-maids. But of them we 

Mo "° re - " s b “* » *>'“• ->» 



aireaay wntten in a book, and hence 
must be positively true. Tis a story of knights and 
ladies — of love and battle and virtue rewarded, a 
story of princes and noble lords, moreover the best of 
company. Gentles, and ye will, ye shall hear it. Pair 
dames and damsels, may your loves be as happy as 
those of the heroine of this romaunfc. 

On the cold and rainy evening of Thursday the 26th 
of October, m the year previously indicated, such tra- 
vellers as might have chanced to be abroad in that 
bitter night, might have remarked a fellow-wayfarer 
journeying on the road from Oberwinter to Godes- 
berg He was a man not tall in stature, but of the 
most athletic proportions, and Time, which had brown- 
ed and furrowed his cheek, and sprinkled his locks 
with gray, declared pretty clearly that He must have 
been acquainted with the warrior for some fifty good 
years. He was armed in mail, and rode a powerful 
and active battle-horse, which (though fjhp: wsrtr 
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which had shattered the brains of many a turbaned 
soldan : while over his broad and ample chest there fell 
the triangular shield of the period, whereon were em- 
blazoned his arms — argent, a gules wavy, on a saltire 
reversed of the second; the latter device was awarded 
for a daring exploit before Ascalon, by the Emperor 
Maximilian, and a reference to the German Peerage 
0 that da y> or a knowledge of high families which 
every gentleman then possessed, would have sufficed 
to show at once that the rider we have described was 
of the noble house of Hombourg. It was, in fact, the 
gallant knight Sir Ludwig of Hombourg — his rank 
as a count, and chamberlain of the Emperor of Austria 
was marked by the cap of maintenance with the pea- 
cock s feather which he wore (when not armed for battle), 

pn “ c . e1 / J )Iood was denoted by the oiled silk 
mbreUa which he carried (a very meet protection 
against the pitiless storm), and which, as it is known, 
in the middle ages, none but princes were justified in 

^ ba g> fastened with a brazen padlock, and 
made of the costly produce of the Persian looms, (then 

in f“? IJ ra r “ Eu £, ope >) told that he had travelled 
“ . erD Cll ” eS ‘ ™ s > t00 > evident from the 
nscnption writ on card or parchment and sewed on 
the bag. It first ran “Count Ludwig de Ilombour- 
Jerusatem; but the name of the Holy City had 
en, dashed out with the pen, and that of “Godes- 

tSlled' -‘anf-t" 7 S ° ***** had the CavaIier 

mw' * andlt 18 needIess to state that the bag in 
s ?, ch rema ™ng articles of the toilet, 

Ms valise n UDnecessar 7 to place in 

By Saint Bugo of Katzenellenbogen!” said the 
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good knight, shivering, “ ’t is colder here than at Da- 
xuascus! Marry , I am so hungry I could eat one oi 
Balaam’s camels. Shall I be at Godesberg in time for 
dinner? _ And taking out his horologe, (which hung 
m a small side pocket of his embroidered surcoat,) the 
crusader consoled himself by finding that it was but 
seven of the night, and that he would reach Godesberg 
ere the warder had sounded the second gong. 

His opinion was borne out by the result ’ His good 
steed, which could trot at a pinch fourteen leagues in 
the hour, brought him to this famous castle, just as 
the warder was giving the first welcome signal which 
told that the princely family of Count Karl Margrave, 

of Godesberg, were about to prepare for their usual 
renast at ai d-K t n 9 Ain Air _ t •* 
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The serving maidens, bringing him hot -water far big 
ablutions, smiling asked, “would he have his couch 
warmed at eye?” One might have been sure from 
their blushes that the tough old soldier made an arch 
reply. The family tonsor came to know whether the 
noble Count had need of Ms skill. “ By Saint Bugo/’ 
said the knight, as seated in an easy settle by the fire 
the tonsor rid his chin of its stubbly growth, and 
lightly passed the' tongs and pomatum through" ‘the 
sable silver’ of his hair. “By Saint Bugo, this is 
better than my dungeon at Grand Cairo. How is my 
godson Otto, Master Barber; and the Lady Countess, 
Ms mother; and. the noble Count Karl, my dear brother- 
in-arms?” 

“They are well,” said the tonsor, with a sigh. . 

“By Saint Bugo, I am glad on’t; but why that 
sigh?” ' ' 

“Things are. not as they have been with my good 
lord,” answered the hair-dresser, “ever since" Count 
Gottfried’s arrival.” 

“He here!” roared Sir Ludwig. “Good never came 
where Gottfried was:” and the while he donned. a pair '■ 
of silken hosp, that showed admirably the. proportions : 
of his lower limbs, and exchanged hip coat of mail for I 
the spotless vest and black surcoat collared with velvet 
of Genoa, which was the fitting costume for “knivht' 
in ladye’s bower,” — the knight entered into a con- . 
versation with the barber, who explained to him with " 
tne, usual garrulousness of bis tribe, what was the 
present position of the noble family of Godesberg. 

This .will bo narrated in the next chapter. 
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01 -Boppum, and (albeit no theologian, and although 
the hist princes of Chnstendoni coveted such an honour,) 
he was selected to stand as sponsor for the Margrave’s 
son Otto, the only child of his house. 

It was now seventeen years since the Count and 
Countess had been united: and although Heaven had 
not blest their couch with more than one child, it 
may be said of that one, that it was a prize, and that 
surely never lighted on the earth a more delightful 
vision. M hen Count Ludwig, hastening to the holy 
wars, had quitted his beloved godchild, he had left 
lum a boy; he now found him, as the latter rushed 
mto his arms, grown to be one of the finest young 
men in Germany: tall and excessively graceful in 
proportion', with the blush of health mantling upon 
ms cheek, that was likewise adorned with the first 
down of manhood, and with magnificent golden ringlets, 
such as a Rowland might envy, curling over his brow 
and his shoulders. His eves alternately beamed with 
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Cceur de Lion’s grenadiers — and it was the fact, 
the “ Child© ” of Godesberg measured six feet three. 

He was habited for the evening meal in the costly, 
though simple attire of the nobleman of the period — ' 
and his costume a good deal resembled that of the 
old knight whose toilet we have just described; with 
the difference of colour however. The pourpoint worn 
by Young Otto, of Godesberg, was of blue, hand- 
somely decorated 1 with buttons of carved and embossed 
gold: his haut-de-chausses or leggins were of the stuff 
of Nanquin, then brought by the Lombard argosies at 
an immense price from China. The neighbouring 
country of Holland had supplied his wrist and bosom 
wi|h the most costly laces; and thus attired, with an 
opera-hat placed on one side of his head, ornamented 
with a single dower (that brilliant one the tulip), the 
boy . rushed into his godfather's dressing-room, and 
warned him that the banquet was ready. 

It was indeed: a frown had gathered on the dark 
brows of the Lady Theodora, and her bosom heaved r 
with m emotion akin to indignation — for she feared 
lest the soups in the refectory and' the splendid fish 
now smoking there were getting cold — she feared , 

not for herself, but for her lord's sake. “Godesberg," . 

whispered she to Count Ludwig, as trembling on Ms 
arm they descended from the drawing-room. u Godes- 
berg is sadly changed of late." 

Samt &Kgoi s> said the burly knight, starting; 
unese are the very words the barber spake!" 

■ The lady heaved a sigh, and placed herself before 
flie soup- tureen. For some time the good knight i| 

Ludwig of Hombourg was too much occupied in la- 
tng out the forced-meat balls and rich calves'- head 
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of which the delicious pottage was formed (in ladling 
them out, did we say? ay, marry, and in eating them 
too,) to look at his brother-in-arms at the bottom of 
the table, where he sate with his son on his left-hand, 
and the Baron Gottfried on his right. 

The Margrave was indeed changed. 64 By Saint 
Bugo,' $ whispered Ludwig to the Countess, “your hus- 
band is as surly as a bear that hath been wounded 
o’ the head.” Tears failing into her soup-plate 


^ xr sr were 

her only reply. The soup, the turbot, the haunch of 
, Count Ludwig remarked that the Margrave 
sent all away untasted. 

# “ The Boteler will serve ye with wine, Hombourg,” 
said the Margrave gloomily from the end of the table; 
not even an invitation to drink ! how different was this 
from the old times! 

But when in compliance with this order the boteler 
proceeded to hand round the mantling vintage of the 
Cape to the assembled party, and to fill young Otto’s 
goblet, (which the latter held up with the eagerness 
of youth), the Margrave’s rage knew no bounds. He 
rushed at his son; he dashed the wine-cup over his 
spotless vest; and giving him three or four heavy 
blows which would have knocked down a bonassus, 
but only caused the young childe to blush; u you take 
wine!” roared out the Margrave; “ you dare to help 
yourself! Who the d-v-1 gave you leave to help your- 
self?” and the terrible blows were reiterated over the 
delicate ears of the boy. / 

“Ludwig! Ludwig!” shrieked the Margravine. 
u Hold your prate, Madam,” roared the Prince. 
“By Saint Buffo, mayn’t a father beat his own 
child?” 


mutton 
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“His own child!” repeated the Margrave with a 
hurst, almost a shriek of indescribable agony. “Ah 
what did I say?” , ’ 

Sir Ludwig looked about him in amaze; Sir Gott- 
fried (at the Margrave’s right-hand) smiled ghastlily; 
the young Otto was too much agitated by the recent 
conflict to wear any expression but that of extreme 
discomfiture; but the poor Margravine turned her head 
aside and blushed, red almost as the lobster which 
flanked the turbot before her. 

In those rude old times, ’t is known such table 
quarrels were by no means unusual amongst gallant 
knights; and Ludwig, who had oft seen the Margrave 
east a leg of mutton at an offending servitor, or empty 
a sauce-boat in the direction of the Margravine, thought 
this was but one of the usual outbreaks of his worthy 
hough irascible friend, and wisely determined to change 
the converse. 8 

Si, mdlblS'™”' 1 ’'' ‘” a h< ” s° od “<**• 

■w- <t]By Salnt , Buffo ’ this is too much!” screamed the 
Matgrave, and actually rushed from the room. 

7 Saint Bugo,” said his friend, “gallant knights 
gentle sirs, what ails my good, Lord Margrave?” § 

Perhaps his nose bleeds,” said Gottfried whh « 
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after dinner.” The noble child© with manifest un- 
willingness quitted the room, and the Margrave, taking 
his lady s place at the head of the table, whispered to 
Sir Ludwig , “ Hildebrandfc will be here to-night to an 
evening party, given in honour of your return from 
Palestine. My good friend — my true friend — my 
old companion in arms, Sir Gottfried! you had best 
see that the fiddlers be not drunk, and that tbe 
crumpets be gotten ready.” Sir Gottfried, obse- 
quiously taking his patron’s hint, bowed and left the 
room. 

“You shall know all soon, dear Ludwig,” said the 
Margrave, with a heart-rending look. “You marked 
Gottfried, who left the room anon?” 

■ “I did.” 

“You look incredulous concerning his worth; but 
I tell thee, Ludwig, that yonder Gottfried Is a good 
fellow, and my fast friend. Why should he not be? 
He is my near relation, heir to my property; should 
I (here the Margrave’s countenance assumed its former 
expression of excruciating agony) , should I have no 
spn” 

“But I never saw the boy in better health,” replied 
Sir Ludwig. 

“Nevertheless , ha ha! it may chance that I shall 
soon have no son.” 

The Margrave had crushed many a cup of wine 
during dinner, and Sir Ludwig thought naturally that 
his gallant friend had drunken rather deeply. He 
proceeded in this respect to imitate him; for the stem 
soldier of those days neither shrank before the Fay nun 
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nor the punch-bowl, and many a rousing night had 
onr crusader enjoyed in Syria with lion-hearted 
Bichard; with his coadjutor, Godfrey of Bouillon; nav 
with the dauntless Saladin himself. 

cs You knew Gottfried in Palestine?” asked the 
Margrave. 

“I did” , . 

Why did ye not greet him then, as ancient com- 
rades should, with the warm grasp of friendship? It 
is not because Sir Gottfried is poor? You know well 
that he is of race as noble as thine own, my earlv 
mend!” J J 

“I care n ot for his race nor for his poverty,” re- 
plied the blunt crusader. “What says the Minne- 
singer. ‘Marry, that the rank is but the stamp of 
the guinea; the man is the gold/ And I tell thee, 
KarL of Godesberg, that yonder Gottfried is base 
.metal. ^ 

“By Saint Buffo, thou beliest him, dear Ludwig ” 

‘By Saint Bugo, dear Karl, I say sooth. The 
fellow was known i’ the camp of the crusaders — dis- 
reputably known. Ere he joined us in Palestine, he 
had sojourned in Constantinople, and learned the arts 
of the Greek. He is a eogger of dice, I tell thee — 
frnmTlVp' orse-flesh. He won fire thousand marks 
1/1 of En g !and > the night before the 

ormmg of Ascalon, and I caught him with false 
rumps in lus pocket. He warranted a bay mare 
to ^ Conrad o, Mont Serrat, and the rogue had fired 

«• T? a ,’ r? n . ye tJ ? at Sir Gott fried is a lea?” cried 
Sir Karl, knitting his brows. “Now, by my blessed 

patron, Saint Buffo of Bonn, had anv other but T,„ri_ 
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jjugv ui jtvatzeneiienDogen, 1 will prove 
mj words on Sir Gottfried’s body — not on thine, 
old brother in arms. And to do the knave justice, he 
is a good lance. Holy Bugol but he did good service 
at Acre! But his character was such that, spite of 
his bravery, he was dismissed the army, nor ever 
allowed to sell his captain’s commission,” 

U I have heard of it,” said the Margrave; “Gott- 
fried hath told me of it. ’T was about some silly 
quarrel over the wine-cup — a mere silly jape, believe 
me. Hugo de Brodenel would have no black bottle 
on the board. Gottfried was wroth, and to say sooth, 
dung the black bottle at the County’s head. Hence 
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in my old age! But, hark! the guests are arriving. 
An ye will not empty another flask of claret, let us 
join the ladyes i 9 the withdrawing chamber* When 
there, mark Hildehrandt and Otto” 


Highest rank were assembled in the grand saloon of 
Godesberg, which was splendidly illuminated to receive 
them* Servitors, in rich liveries, (they were attired in 
doublets of the sky-blue broad-eloath of Ypres, and 
hose of the richest yellow sammit — the colours of 
the house of Godesberg,) bore about various refresh"* 
ments on trays of silver — cakes, baked in the oven, 
and swimming in melted butter; manehets of bread, 
smeared with the same delicious condiment, and carved 
so thin that you might have expected them to take 
wing, and fly to the ceiling; coffee, introduced by Peter 
the hermit, after his excursion into Arabia, and tea 
such as only Boheamia could produce, circulated amidst 
the festive throng, and were eagerly devoured by the 
guests* The Margrave’s gloom was unheeded by them 
how little indeed is the smiling crowd aware of the 
pangs that are lurking in the breasts of those who bid 
them to the feast! The Margravine was pale; but 
woman knows how to deceive; she was more than or- 
dinarily courteous to her friends, and laughed, though 

though was hollow, and talked, though the talk was 
loathsome to her. 
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lne two are together,” said the Margrave, clutch- 
ing his friend’s shoulder. '■'■Now look.” 

Sir Ludwig turned towards a quadrille, and there, 
sure enough, were Sir Hildebrandt and young Otto 
standing side by side in the dance. Two eggs were 
not more like! The reason of the Margrave’s horrid 
suspicion at once flashed across his friend’s mind. 

“’Tis clear as the staff of a pike,” said the poor 
Margrave, mournfully, i( Come, brother, away from 
the scene; let us go play a game at eribbage!” and 
retiring to the Margravine’s boudoir , the two warriors 
sate down to the game. 

But though ’tis an interesting one, and though the 
Margrave won, yet he could not keep his attention on 
the cards: so agitated was his mind by the dreadful 
secret which weighed upon it. In the midst of their 
play , the obsequious Gottfried came to whisper a word 
in his patron’s ear, which threw the latter into such 
a fury, that apoplexy was apprehended by the two 
lookers on. But the Margrave mastered his emotion. 
u At what time , did you say?” said he to Gottfried. 


CHAPTER IV. 

How often does man, proud man, make calculations 
for the future, and think he can bend stem fate to his will! 
Alas, we are but creatures in its hands! How many 
a slip between the lip and the lifted wine-cup! How 




Qtten, though seemingly with a choice of couches to 
repose upon, do we find ourselves dashed to earth- 
and then we are fain to say the grapes are sour, be- 
cause we cannot attain them; or worse, to yield to 
anger in consequence of our own fault. Sir Ludwig 
the Hombourger, was not at the outer gate at day-break’ 
. , H , e slept until ten of the clock. The previous 
nights potations had been heavy, the day’s journey 
had been long and rough. The knight slept as a sol- 
dier would, to whom a feather-bed' is a rarity, and 
who wakes not till he hears the blast of the reveille. 

, “? looked up as he woke. At his bed-side sate 
the Margrave. He had been there for hours watching 
his slumbering comrade. Watching? — no, not watch- 
ing, but awake by his side, brooding over thoughts un- 

Utte «wu x» tter , T ?I er feelin S® inexpressibly wretched. 

. ® 0 c i oc k?” was the first natural exelama- 

non of the Hombourger, 

'T believe it is five o’clock,” said his friend. It 
was ten. It might have been twelve, two, half-past 
four, twenty mrnutes to six, the Margrave would still 
have said, I believe it is five o’clock" The wretched 

f ■ » *- -w ^ 

«I S T bl ’? aifaSt over? ” inquired the crusader. 

, As .™ Sutler,” said the Margrave, nodding his 
head wildly, rolling his eyes wildly, smiling wildfy. 

Gracious Buffo!” sa id the knight of Hombourg, 

mv^hLoU Wled * ee ’ frien<3? I* « ten o’clock by 
my horologe. Tour regular hour is nine. You are 

1 a 11 ?.*, 7 Heavens! you are not shavedl You 
wmw the tights and silken hose of last evening’s ban- 
quet. Your collar is all rumpled — ’t is that ofyester- 


m 
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In accents broken by grief, the Margrave explained 
what had occurred. Gottfried's information was but 
too correct. There was a cause for the likeness be- 
tween Otto and Sir Hildebrandt; a fatal cause! Hilde- 
brandt and Theodora had met at dawn at the outer 
gate. The Margrave had seen them. They walked 
long together; they embraced. Ah! how the husband's, 
the father's, feelings were harrowed at that embrace! 
They parted; and then the Margrave coming forward, 
coldly signified to his lady that she was to retire to a 
convent for life, and gave orders that the boy should 
be sent too, to take the vows at a monastery. 

Both sentences had been executed. Otto, in a boat, 
and guarded by a company of his father’s men-at-arms, 
was on the river going towards Cologne to the mo- 
nastery of Saint Buffo there. The lady Theodora, 
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‘‘What road did Gottfried take?” asked the knfehl 
of Hombonrg, grinding his teeth . 

“You cannot .overtake him," said the Margrave 
. My g ° od Gottfrled > be is my only comfort, now- he 
J 1 “ y J , lunSman> and shaJI be heir. He will be back 

,. “Will he so?” thought Sir Ludwig. “I will ask 
him a few questions ere he return.” And sprineimr 
irom his couch, he began forthwith to put on his 3 
morning dress of complete armour; and, after a hasty 
ablution, donned not his cap of maintenance, but his 
helmet of battle. He rang the bell violently. 

A cup of coffee, straight,” said he, to the servi- 
tor, who answered the summons; “bid the cook pack 

in paper > and the S room saddle 
btrexthengst; we have far to ride,” 

The various orders were obeyed. The horse 

3*5 * e refre ®kments disposed of; the clattering 

S hr t 1 mg St6ed Were heard in the court: 
yard, but the Margrave took no notice of his friend 
and sate. tdumWi t. n , ... ... .7 . neM ' 
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CHAPTEJR V. 

• The traitor’s tlooxa, 

n n th Tl ^- I J 0mb ? rger led bis horse down the winding 
path which conducts from the hill and castle of Godes- 

erg mto the beautiful green plain below. Who has 
no seen that lovely plain, and who that ha^sl h 
has not loved it? A thousand sunny vineyards! 

nS y 1 t,*T‘f rr d “ ”f 

S 7 Rhme floats b y m silver magnificence, and 
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on the opposite hank rise the seven mountains robed 
m majestic purple, the monarchs of the royal scene 
A pleasing poet, Lord Byron, in describing this 
very scene, has mentioned that “peasant girls, with 
dark blue eyes, and hands that offer caketnd wine” 
are perpetually crowding round the traveller in this 
delicious district, and proffering to him their rustic 
presente. This was no doubt the case in former days, 
when the noble bard wrote his elegant poems — in 
he happy ancient days! when maidens were as yet 
generous, and men kindly! Now the degenerate pea- 
santry of. the district are much more inclined to ask 
than to give, and their blue eyes to have disappeared 
with their generosity. 

But as it was a long time ago that the events of 
our story occurred, ’t is probable that the good knight 
i-mdwig of Hombourg was greeted upon his path bv 
this fascinating peasantry, though we know not how 
he accepted their welcome. He continued his ride 
across the flat green country, until he came to Rolands- 
eck, whence he could command the Island of Nonnen- 
werth (that lies in the Rhine opposite that place), and 
all who went to it or passed from it. 

Over the entrance -of a little cavern in one of the 
rocks hanging above the Rhine -stream at Kolandseck, 
and covered with odoriferous cactuses and silvery mag- 
no 1a, the traveller of the present day may perceive a 
rude broken image of a saint; that image represented 
the venerable Saint Buffo of Bonn, the patron of the 
Margrave, and Sir Ludwig kneeling on the greensward, 
and reciting a censer, an ave, and a couple of acolytes 
before it, felt encouraged to think that the deed he 
meditated was about to be performed under the very 
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eyes of his friend’s sanctified patron. His devotion 
done (and the knight of those days was as pious as he 
was brave). Sir Louis, the gallant Hombourger, ex- 
claimed with a loud voice: 6 ’ 

he ™ it! boI y he rmit, art thou | n thy cell?” 

C f^ tL , e p00r servant of Heaven and Saint 
Buffo, exclaimed a voice from the cavern; and pre- 
sently, from beneath the wreaths of geranium and mU- 

noiia, appeared an intensely venerable, ancient, and 

majestic head — ’t was that, we need not say, of Saint 

2^°hi s S °n tai7 ' A SiIV6r b6ard t0 bis ka ™s 

£" l P Re appearance of great respectability; 

his body was robed in simple brown serge, and girt 

TOth a knotted cord; his ancient feet were only de- 

fended from the prickles and stones by the mdest 

sandak and his bald and polished head was bare. 

Holy hermit,” said the knight, in a grave voice 

t0 “^ thj ministr ^ for there is some one about 

“Where, son?” 

“Here, father.” 
u Is he here, now?” 

self * “taKt” th< L 6t ° Ut warrior ’ mossing him- 
he caught f ^ ? revaiL ” At tbis moment, 

nenwert S ol . a . fe /fy-boai putting off from Non- 
nenwertb, with a knight on board. Ludwijj knew at 

on C h| y the SlnopIe re versed, and the truncated gales 
on tas sureoat, that it was Sir Gottfried of fildes- 

jfl f : th - r ’V aid the g° od hmght, pointing 
wav of resncct b ° at ’ and ’ warin S his hand, by 

further Zri h n f7 erend and without I 

WOldf he vaulted “to his saddle, and rode back 
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lor . le " score ot P a ees, where he wheeled 
remained steady. His great lance and 
the air. His armour glistened in the sun 
and head of his battle-horse were 
with steel. As Sir Gottfried, 
mounted (for his horse had 
by), advanced i 
glare before him 

“Are you the lord “of this 
Sir Gottfried, haughtily, 


round, and 
pennon rose in 
; the chest 
similarly covered 
likewise armed and 
been left at the ferry hard 
up the road, he almost started at the fi~ 
~ a glistening tower of steel. 

” ~ J Sir Knight?” said 

“»™. » of j’o„ "atC * u 

I am not the lord of this pass. I do not hold if- 

K “ ta ‘ ■*— »“• “i 

“As the matter concerns me not, I pray you let me 
pass,” said Gottfried. ' lec me 

“The matter does concern thee, Gottfried of Godes- 
er u' w ^ ia c and y aitor! art thou coward, too?” 
t ,o™S 1 Samt Blffo! .’ tis a %ht!” exclaimed the old 



’T was the battle-cry in Palestine of the irresistible- 
knights -hospitallers. “Look to thyself, Sir Knight, 
and for mercy from Heaven! I will give thee none.” 

“A Bugo for Katzenellenbogen! ” exclaimed Sir 
Ludwig , piously $ that, too, was the well-known war- 
cry of his princely race. 

“I will give the signal,” said the old hermit, wa- 
ving his pipe. “Knights, are yon ready? One, two, 
three. Los!” (let go.) 

At the signal, the two steeds tore up the ground 
like whirlwinds; the two knights, two flashing perpen- 
dicular masses of steel, rapidly converged; the two 
lances met upon the two shields of either, and shiver- 
ed, splintered, shattered into ten hundred thousand 
pieces, which whirled through the air here and there, 
among the rocks, or in the trees, or in the river. Xhe 
two horses fell hack trembling on their haunches, 
where they remained for half a minute or so. 

( “Holy Buffo! a brave stroke!” said the old hermit, 
“Marry, but a splinter well nigh took off my nose!” 
The honest hermit waved his pipe in delight, not per- 
ceiving that one of the splinters had carried off the 
liead of it, and rendered lixs favourite amusement im- 
possible. “Ha! they are to it again! Oh, my! how 
they go to with their great swords! Well stricken, 
grey! Well parried, piebald! Ha, that was a slicer! 
G ° *’ P ieb f ld! g° it, grey! — go it, grey! go it 
pye • * Peecavi! peccavi!” said the old man, here 
suddenly closing his eyes, and faffing down on his 
knees. “I forgot I was a man of peace;” and the 
next moment, muttering a hasty matin, he sprung 
down the ledge of rock, and was by the side of the 
combatants. 
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Xbe battle was over. C 
fried was, his strength and shill had 
overcome Sir Ludwig the r ' 
his side. He was bleeding at 
mom*: he had been 
and a cut y '* 
ritj, had cloven the 
steel, and passing f __ _ ^ 
rinm, had split his nose almost 
His mouth foaming - 
eyes full of blood — 1.1 
head, and several of his 

comfited warrior p 

reeling under the effect of _ 
which the knight of Hombourg 
fell heavily from the „ 

the^ frightened animal whisked 
shriek and a snort 
pling for 
Gottfried, 

■ > vwj vauoiug mm j _ 

and then galloped away riderless. 

Away! aye, away! — away amid the green vine- 
yai s and golden corntields; away up the steep moun- 
tams, where he frightened the eagles in their eyries; 
away down the clattering ravines, where the flashing 
cataracts tumble; away through the dark pine forests, 
eie e hungry wolves are howling; away over the 
reary wolds, where the wild wind walks alone; away 
through the plashing quagmires, where the will-o’-the 
wisps slunk frightened among the reeds; away through 
light and darkness , storm and sunshine; away by 
tower and town, highroad and hamlet. Once a turn- 
pike-man would have detained him; hut, ha, ha! he 


knight as Sir Gott- 
— — J not been able to 
Hombourger, with eight on 
- ' every point of his ar- 

• .. run through the body several times, 
m tierce, delivered with tremendous dexte- 
J crown of his helmet of Damascus 
through the cerebellum and senso- 

j in twain. 

his face almost green — his 

— his brains spattered over hisfore- 

- -Is teeth knocked out, — the dis- 
presented a ghastly spectacle; as, 

— -f the last tremendous blow 

— -S dealt, Sir Gottfried 

saddle of his piebald charger; 
whickcd his tail wildly with a 

, plunged out his hind legs, tram- 
one moment upon the feet of the prostrate 
thereby causing him to shriek with agonv. 
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charged the ’pike, and cleared it at, a bound. Once 
the Cologne Diligence stopped the way; he charged 
the Diligence, he knocked off the cap of the conductor 
on the roof, and yet galloped wildly, madly, furiously, 
irresistibly on! Brave horse! gallant steed! snorting 
child of Araby! On went the horse, over mountains, 
rivers turnpikes, applewomen; and never stopped 
until he reached a livery-stable in Cologne, where his 
master was accustomed to put him up. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The, confession. 

But we have forgotten, meanwhile, that prostrate 
individual. Having examined the wounds in his side, 
legs, head, and throat, the old hermit (a skilful leech) 
knelt down by the side of the vanquished one, and said, 
“ Sir Knight, it is my painful duty to state to you that 
you are in an exceedingly dangerous condition, and 
will not probably survive.” 

“Say you so, Sir Priest? then ’tie time I make my 
confession — - hearken you, priest, and you, Sir Knight, 
whoever you be.” 

Sir Ludwig, .(who, much affected by the scene, had 
been tying his horse up to a tree), lifted his visor and 
^aid, “Gottfried of Godesberg! I am the friend of thy 
kinsman, Margrave Karl, whose happiness thou hast 
ruined; I am the friend of his chaste and virtuous 
lady, whose fair fame thou hast belied; I am the god- 
father of young Count Otto, whose heritage thou 
wouldsfc basely have appropriated — therefore I met 
thee in deadly fight, and overcame thee, and have well 
nigh fMshed thee. Speak on.” 
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U 1 have done all this,” said the dying man, “and 
here, in my last hour, repent me. The Lady Theodora 
is a spotless lady; the youthful Otto the true son of his 
father — Sir Hildebrandt is not his father, but his vncle.” 

“Gracious Buffo! Celestial Bugo!” here said the 
hermit and the knight of Hombourg simultaneously, 
clasping their hands. ' ' 

“Yes, his uncle, but with the bar-sinister in Ms 
’scutcheon. Hence he could never be acknowledged 
by the family; hence, too, the Lady Theodora’s spot- 
less purity (though, the young people had been brought 
up together) could never be brought to own the re- 
lationship.” 

“May I repeat your confession?” asked the hermit. 

“With the greatest pleasure in life — carry my 
confession to the Margrave, and pray him give me 
pardon. Were there — - a notary -public present,” 
slowly gasped the knight, the him of dissolution 
glazing over his eyes, “I would ask — you — two — 
gentlemen to witness it. I would gladly sign the 
deposition, that is if I could wr-wr-wr-wr-ite! ” A 
faint shuddering smile — a quiver, a gasp, a gurgle 
1 blood gushed from bis mouth in black 

volumes * * 

“He will never sin more,” said the Hermit, so- 
lemnly. 

“May Heaven assoilzie him! ” said Sir Ludwig . 
“Hermit, he was a gallant knight. He died with har- 
ness on his back, and with truth on his lips; Ludwig 
of Hombourg would ask no other death” * * * 

An hour afterwards the principal servants at the 
Castle of Godesberg were rather surprised to see the 
noble Lord Louis trot into the court, -yard of the castle, 
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with a companion on the crupper of Ms saddle, T was 
the venerable hermit of Rolandseck, who, for the sake 
of greater celerity , had adopted this undignified con- 
veyance, and whose appearance and little dumpy legs 
might well create hilarity among the 66 pampered menials’* 
who are always found lounging about the houses of 
the great. He skipped off the saddle with considerable 
lightness however; and Sir Ludwig, taking the re- 
verend man by the arm, and frowning the jeering ser- 
vitors into awe, bade them lead him to the presence 
of his Highness the Margrave. 

66 What has chanced?” said the inquisitive servitor; 
- the riderless horse of Sir Gottfried was seen to gallop 
by the outer wall anon. The Margrave’s Grace has 
never quitted your Lordship’s chamber, and sits as 
one distraught,” 

“Hold thy prate, knave, and lead us on.” And so 
saying, the knight and his Reverence moved into the 
well-known apartment, where, according to the servitor’s 
description , the wretched Margrave sate like a stone. 

Ludwig took one of the kind broken-hearted man’s 
hands., the hermit seized the other, and began (but on 
account of his great age, with a prolixity which we 
shall not endeavour to imitate) to narrate the events 
which we have already described. Let the dear reader 
fancy, the while his Reverence speaks, the glazed eyes 
of the Margrave gradually lighting up with attention; 
the flush of joy which mantles in his countenance — * 
the start — the throb — the almost delirious outburst 
of hysteric exultation with which, when the whole 
truth was made known, he clasped the two messengers 
of glad tidings to his breast, with an energy that al- 
most choked the aged recluse! “Ride, ride this instant 
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me Margravine — say I have wronged her, tha 
it is all right, that she may come back — that I for 

give her that I apologise if you will” and - 

secretary forthwith despatched a note to that effect' 
which was carried off by a fleet messenger. 

Colour Sa P erior of the monastery at 

Cologne, and bid him send me back my boy, my dar- 

mg, my Otto - my Otto of roses ! ’’said thT fond 
father, making the first play upon words he had ever 
attempted in his life. But what will not paternal Zl 
eflect. The secretary (smiling at the joke) wrote 
another letter, and another fleet messenger was des- 
patched on another horse. 

lunch An HelTW Sir LudW > P !a yfu%, “let ns to 
1 rpi S ly , Hermit » are you for a snack?” 

foontr 6 E T a !? C( f ld not sa y na J on an occasion so 
festive, and the three gentles seated themselves to a 

plenteous repast, for which the remains of the feast of 
yesterday offered, it need not be said, ample means. 

u . Tile J wiU be home b y dinner-time,” said the 
exulting father, “Ludwig! reverend hermit! We will 
carry °n till then;” and the cup passed gaily round, 
and the laugh and jest circulated, while the three 
wends sate confidentially awaiting the return of 
the Margravine and her son. 

But alas! said we not rightly at the commencement 
. a former chapter, that betwixt the lip and the raised 
wine-cup there is often many a spill? that our hopes 
are high, and often, too often vain? About three 
hours after the departure of the first messenger, he 
returned, and with an exceedingly long face knelt 
down and presented to the Margrave a billet to the 
following effect: 
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, , . , have suk&iitted too long to your ill-usage, and am dis«» 

posed to bear it no more. I will no longer be made the butt of your ribald 
satire, and the object of your coarse abuse. Last week you threatened me 

2?*** °i nr J? an *j * ° n Ta l sday 3ast you threw a wine-decanter at me, which 
hit the butler it is true , but the intention was evident. This morning in 
the presence of all the servants, ydu called me by the most vile, abominable 

* You dismissed me from 
s convent 


name, wmcti, Heaven forbid I should repeat 

^J^ HQnr fl r a f alse acc . usation - You se nt me to this odious convent 
f be immured for life. Be it so, I will not come back, because forsooth 
you sclent. Anything is better than a residence with a wicked, coarse’ 
violent, intoxicated, brutal monster like yourself. I remain here for ever 
and blush to be obliged to sign myself * 

“THEODORA VON GODESBERG.” 

'j P#S * Ih °P c yoa d0 not intend to keep all my best gowns, jewels, and. 
wearing apparel; and make no doubt you dismissed me from your house in 
order to make way for some vile hussey , -whose eyes I would like to tear 

U T. V. G.” 


ymg 

sf in 
with 
irier 
and 
The 


CHAPTER VII. 

The singular document, illustrative of the passions 
of women at all times, and particularly of the manners 
of the early ages, struck dismay into the heart of the 
■Margrave. 

la ^3hip’s insinuations correct?” asked 
the Hermit in a .severe tone. “ To correct a wife with 
a cane is a venial, I may say a justifiable, practice; 
hat to fling a bottle at her, is a ruin both to the 
liquor and to her.” 

“But she sent a earvinsr-knife at rrm 


over 
Tom 
is in 
. the 
>rm- 
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two hearers to sleep, but for the arrival of the second 
messenger, whom the Margrave had despatched to 
Cologne for his son. This herald wore a still longer 
lace than that of his comrade who preceded him. 

Where is my darling?” roared the agonised pa- 
rent Have ye brought him with ye?” 

H — no, * said the man, hesitating. 

. '' I wil! flo S tJ ie knave soundly when he comes,” 
cried the father, vainly endeavouring, under an ap- 
pearance of sternness, to hide his inward emotion and 
tenderness. 

Please your highness,” said the messenger, ma- 
king a desperate effort, “Count Otto is not at the 
Convent.” 

“Know ye, knave, where he is?” 

The swain solemnly said, “I do. He is there ” 
He pointed as he spake to the broad Rhine that was 
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CHAPTER VIH. 

The Clulde of Godcsberg. 

It must be clear to the dullest intellect (if amount 
our dear readers we dare venture to presume tha^' a 
dull intellect should be found) that the cause of the 
Margrave s fainting fit, described in the last chapter 
was a groundless apprehension, on ‘the part of ftat 
too solicitous and credulous nobleman, regarding the 

wt" 3 1 111 - ?»■ oL ,z i 

drowned. Was ever hero of romantic story done to 
death so early m the tale ? Young Otto was not 
drowned. Had such been the ease, the Lord Mar- 
gmve would infallibly have died at ’the close of the 

would* ri md t a 1 i t V gl00m7 sentences at its close 
would have denoted how the lovely Lady Theodora 

became insane in the Convent, and how Sir Ludwig 

determined, upon the demise of the old hermit (con* 

sequent upon the shock of hearing the new™ retire 

to the vacant hermitage, and assume the robe the 

taTv er ^ “" tlfic “ tions of the late venerable and soli- 
tary ecclesiastic. Otto was not drowned, and all those 

personages of our history are consequently alive and well. 

r 2\ z rz TXjsimzrz 

J™ ml EvZtZrtt IT, 

t ZZmJ TIT 01 » ri "> Attnnined to it 

desperate effort for escape. At a moment when the 
men were pulling hard against the tide, and Kudo the 

tweeI aiD ’ WaS , lookin S carefully to steer the barge be- 
ween some dangerous rocks and quicksands, which 
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are frequently met with in the majestic tl 
gerous river, Otto gave a sudden sprim 
hoat,_ and with one single flounce was in 
frothing, swirling eddy of the stream. 

Fancy the agony of the crew at the di< 
of them young lord! All loved him; all , 
given their^ hves for him; but as they did 
how to swim, of course they declined to 
useless plunges in search of him, and sto 
oars m inute wonder and grief. hi; 

SL g0 ruff nngI 1 S W6re S6en t0 arise 

tZ,l\ P f f mg f Dd P anti "g> ^ appeared for 
again thrice, it rose but for one single i 

was the last chance, and it sunk, sunk, sunk! 

lord ®? ptlon the ^ would meet with from 
lord, the men naturally did not go home 

berg, but putting in at the first, creek on th 
bank, fled into the Duke of Nassau’s territory, 
they have little to do with our tale, we will ! 

m Bu Vw ey l 1 ! 11 ® knew how expert a swi; 
y ung Otto. He had disappeared, it is true; 
because he had dived. He calculated that 

duetors would consider him drowned, and 

°‘ Ilkert 7 lend >ng him winsrs. or we Lnd , 
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in his chamber went snugly to bed, where he mused, 
not without amaze of the strange events of the day* 
“This morning, ” thought he, “a noble and heir to a 
princely estate — this evening an outcast, with but a 
few bank-notes which my mamma luckily gave me on 
my birthday. What a strange entry into life is this 
for a young man of my family! Well, I have courage 
and resolution; my first attempt in life has been a gal- 
lant and successful one; other dangers will be con- 
quered by similar bravery.” And recommending him- 
self, his unhappy mother, and his mistaken father to 
the care of their patron saint, Saint Buffo, the gallant- 
hearted boy fell presently into such a sleep, as only 
the young, the healthy, the innocent, and the extremely 
fatigued can enjoy, ; . . 

The fatigues of the day (and very few men but 
would be fatigued after swimming well nigh thirty 
miles under water) caused young Otto to sleep so pro- 
foundly, that he did not remark how, after Friday’s 
sunset, as a natural consequence, Saturday’s Phoebus 
illumined the world, ay, and sunk at his appointed 
hour. The serving-maidens of the hostel peeping in, 
marked him sleeping, and blessing him for a pretty 
youth, tripped lightly from the chamber; the boots 
tried haply twice or thrice to call him (as boots will 
fam '\ bu * % Io vely boy, giving another snore, turned 
on his side, and was quite unconscious of the inter- 
ruption. In a word, the. youth slept for six-and-thirtv 
hours at an elongation; and the Sunday sun was shi- 
ning, and the bells of the hundred churches of Cologne 
were clinking and tolling in pious festivity, and the 
burghers and burgheresses of the town were trooping 
to vespers and morning service when Otto woke. 
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As he donned his clothes of the richest Genoa vel- 
vet 9 the astonished boy could not at first account for 
his difficulty in putting them on. “Many,” said he, 
u these breeches that my blessed mother (tears filled 
his fine eyes as he thought of her), that my blessed 
mother had made long on purpose, are now ten inches 
too short for me! Whir-r-r! my coat cracks F the 
back, as in vain I try to buckle it round me; and the 
sleeves reach no farther than my elbows! What is 
this mystery? Am I grown fat and tall in a single 
night? Ah! ah! ah! ah! I have it” 

.The young and good-humoured Chiide laughed 
merrily. He bethought him of the reason of his 
mistake: his garments had shrunk from being five -and- 
twenty miles under water. 

But one remedy presented itself to his mind; and 
that we need not say was to purchase new ones. In- 
quiring the way to the most genteel ready-made clothes’ 
establishment in the city of Cologne, and finding it 
was kept in the Minoriten Sfcrasse, by an ancestor of 
the celebrated Moses of London, the noble Chiide hied 
him towards the emporium, but you may be sure did 
not neglect to perform his religious duties by the way. 
Entering the cathedral, he made straight for the shrine 
of Saint Buffo, and hiding himself behind a pillar 
there (fearing lest he might be recognised by the Arch- 
bishop, or any of his father’s numerous friends in 
Cologne), he proceeded with his devotions, as was the 
practice of the young nobles of the age. 

But though exceedingly intent upon the service, 
yat his eye could not refrain from, wandering a little 
round about him, and he remarked with surprise that 
the whole church was filled with archers; and he 
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remembered, too, that he had seen in the streets 
rons other bands of men similarly attired 
On asking at the cathedral porch the 
assemblage, one of the 

Marry , youngster, m<o yrcat , nut iu jkhow 

that we^are all bound to the castle of His Grace Duke 
Adolf of Cleves, who g* 
year, and prizes for which 


nume- 
in green* 
cause of this 
green ones said (in a jape), 
you must be green, not to know 

' gives an archery meeting once a 
- ■ kilt we toxophilites muster 

strong,” 

Otto, whose course hitherto had been undetermined 
now immediately settled what to do. He straightway 
repaired to the ready-made emporium of Herr Moses, 
and bidding that gentleman furnish him with an archer’s 
complete dress, Moses speedily selected a suit from 
ms vast stock, which fitted the youth to a t, and we 
need not say was sold at an exceedingly moderate 
price. So attired (and bidding Herr Moses a cordial 
farewell), young Otto was a gorgeous, a noble, a soul- 
inspiring boy to gaze on. A coat and breeches of 
the most brilliant pea-green, ornamented with a pro- 
jnsipn q brass buttons, and fitting him with exquisite 
tightness, showed off a figure unrivalled for slim sym~ 
fee * were covered with peaked buskins of 
buff leather,^ and a belt round his slender waist of the 
same material, held his knife, his tobacco-pipe and 
pouch, and his long shining dirk, which, though the 
adventurous youth had as yet only employed It to 
fa$hlon wicket-bails, or to cut bread~fl,m1-f>Ti*^an 
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like golden epaulettes, and down his back as far as 
the waist-buttons of Ms coat. I warrant me, many a 
lovely Colnerinn looked after the handsome Childe 
with anxiety, and dreamed that night of Cupid under 
the guise of “a bonny boy in green.” 

So accoutred, the youth’s next thought was, that 
he must supply himself with a bow. This he speedily 
purchased at the most fashionable bowyer’s, and of the 
best material and make. It was of ivory, trimmed with 
pink ribbon, and the cord of silk. An elegant quiver, 
beautifully painted and embroidered, was slung across 
his back, with a dozen of the finest* arrows, tipped with 
steel of Damascus, formed of the branches of the 
famous Upas-tree of Java, and feathered with the wings 
of the ortolan. These purchases being completed 
(together with that of a knapsack, dressing-case, change, 
&c.), our young adventurer asked where was the hostel 
at which the archers were wont to assemble ? and 
being informed that it was at the sign of the Golden 
Stag, hied him to that house of entertainment, where, 
by callingfor quantities of liquor and beer, he speedily 
made the acquaintance and acquired the good will of 
a company of his future comrades, who happened to 
be sitting in the coffee-room. 

After they had eaten and drunken for all, Otto said, 
addressing them, 46 When go ye forth , gentles? I am 
a stranger here, bound as you to the archery meeting 
of Duke Adolf, an ye will admit a youth into your 
company ’t will gladden me upon my lonely way?” 

The archers replied, “You seem so young and 
jolly, and you spend your gold so very like a gentle- 
man, that we ’ll receive you in our band with pleasure. 
Be ready, for we start at half-past two! ” At that hour 
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accordingly the whole joyous company prepared to 
move, and Otto not a little increased his popularity 
among; them by stepping out and having a conference 
with the landlord, which caused the latter to come into 
the room where the archers were assembled previous 
to departure, and to say, “Gentlemen, the bill is 
settled!” — words never ungrateful to an archer yet: 
no, marry, nor to a man of any other calling that I 
wot of. 

They marched joyously for several leagues, singing 
and joking, and telling of a thousand feats of love and 
chase and war. While thus engaged, some one remark- 
ed to Otto, that he was not dressed in the regular 
uniform, having no feathers in his hat. 

“I daresay I will find a feather,” said the lad, 
smiling. 

Then another gibed because his bow was new. 

“See that you can use your old one as well, Master 
Wolfgang,” said the undisturbed youth. His answers, 
Ids bearing, his generosity, his beauty, and his wit, 
inspired all his new toxophilite friends with interest 
and quriosity, and they longed to see whether his skill 
with the bow corresponded with their secret sympathies 
for him. 

An occasion for manifesting this skill did not fail 
to present itself soon — as indeed it seldom does to 
such a hero of romance as young Otto was. Fate 
seems to watch over such; events occur to them just 
in the nick of time; they rescue virgins just as ogres 
are on the point of devouring them; they manage to 
be present at court and interesting ceremonies, and to 
.see the most interesting people at the most interesting 
moment; directly an adventure is necessary for them, 
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that adventure occurs, and I, for my part, have often 
Zt /:f W (aDd nwer Penetrate S 

blest rJ ° f the Subjec 0 at the way in which that hum- 

a litri C p h T eS -’ Sign0r CIown ’ when lie ™nts 

han? ^ ^ a ° t0mlme > straightway finds it to his 
himself STtv! ^ ~ / u PP ose he wishes to dress 
coal he-ive 1 V . wom . an ^ or instance, that minute a 

a bonnet a tT S “ ^ ^ shoVeIhat tIlat answers for 
bonnet, at the very next instant a butcher's lad pass- 
ing with a string of sausages and a bundle of bladders 
unconsciously heips Master Clown to a necklaee and 

* Z ' T aDd - S0 0n thr0Ugh the whole toilet? Depend 
upon it there is something we do not wot of in that 
mysterious overcoming of circumstances by great indi- 

apt ? nd W01ldr0ns conjuncture of the Hour 
and the Man; and so, for my part, when I heard the 

uevlr .Tif ,° ne of the arc hers , that Otto had 

wont/ fea l “ er m - h,S bonnet ’ 1 felt sure ‘hat a heron 
would spring up in the next sentence to supply him 
with an aigrette. Jly 111111 

And such indeed was the fact; rising out of a 
morass by which the archers were passing, a gallant 
, a ? blng hls neck » swelling his crest, placing his 
fh g beblnd him, and his beak and red eyes against 
the wind, rose- slowly, and offered the fairest mark in 
tile world. 

Shoot, Otto,” said one of the archers, “You would 
not shoot just now at a crow because it was a foul 
bird, nor at a hawk because it was a noble bird; brine 
ns uown yon heron. It flies slowly.” 

But Otto was busy that moment tying his shoe- 
string, ana Rudolf, the third best of the archers, shot 
at the bird and missed it. 

Thackeray, VII L Q : * 
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“Shoot, Otto,” said Wolfgang, a youth who had 
taken a liking to the young archer, “the bird is getting 
further and further.” 

But Otto was busy that moment whittling a willow- 
twig he had just cut. Max, the second best archer, 
shot and missed. 

“Then,” said Wolfgang, “I must try myself; a 
plague on you, young Springaid, you have lost a noble 
chance!” 

Wolfgang prepared himself with all his care, and 
shot at the bird. “It is out of distance,” said he, 
“and a murrain on the bird!” 

Otto, who by this time had done whittling his 
willow stick (having carved a capital caricature of 
Wolfgang upon it) dung the twig down and said care- 
lessly, “Out of distance! Pshaw! We have two mi- 
nutes yet,” and fell to asking riddles and cutting jokes, 
to the which none of the archers listened, as they were 
all engaged, their noses in air, watching the retreat- 
ing bird. 

“Where shall I hit him?” said Otto. 

. “Go to,” said Rudolf, “thou canst see no limb of 
him, he is no bigger than a flea.” 

“Here goes for his right eye!” said Otto; and 
stepping forward in the English manner, (which his 
godfather having learnt in Palestine, had taught him,) 
h& brought his bow-string to his ear, took a good aim 
allowing for the wind, and calculating the parabola to 
a nicety, whizz! his arrow went off. 

He took up the willow twig again and began car- 
ving a head of Rudolf at the other end, chatting and 
laughing, and singing a ballad the while. 

* The archers, after standing a long time looking 
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the Sound fli P dow \ fe11 a magnificent heron to 
fie ground, flooring poor Max in its fall. 

n ,. . ® the arrow out of his eye, Wolfgang ” said 

Otto, without looting at the bird, “wipe fafd nut ft 
back into my quiver.” The arrow indeed was fhere 
having penetrated right through the pupil. ’ 

Rudolf re md t ° U m Ie t SUe with Der Freischutz?” sa id 
xt-uaoii, quite amazed. 

and^aM^^Nr 817 “ H ™ tsma n’s Chorus,” 
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And so lie cut off the heron’s wing for a ulnme 
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eess^tli 1 ^ fCeIil J. g aUJ eDVy at their comr ade's sue- 
cess, the jolly archers recognised his superiority with 
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honow nf S f- t0 d he y ° Unker > and ^sought the 

all dav a!n f r nd6hl f- Tlley contil med their walk 
au day, and when night fell made choice of a good 

Chn y ° n may b e sure, where over beer, punch, 
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health of the Duke of Cleves, and indeed each other’s 
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healths all round. Nest day they resumed their 
march , and continued it without interruption, except 
to take in a supply of victuals here and there (and it 
was found on these occasions that Otto, young as he 
was, could eat four times as much as the oldest archer 
present, and drink to correspond) and these continued 
refreshments having given them more than ordinary 
strength, they determined on making rather a long 
march of it, and did not halt till after nightfall at the 
gates of the little town of Windeek. 

What was to be done? the town-gates were shut. 
“Is there no hostel, no castle where we can sleep?” 
asked Otto of the sentinel at the gate. “I am so 
hungry that in lack of better food I think I could eat 
my grandmamma.” 

The sentinel laughed at this hyperbolical expres- 
sion of hunger, and said, “You had best go sleep at 
the Castle of Windeek yonder;” and adding with a 
peculiarly knowing look, “Nobody will disturb you 
there.” 

At that moment the moon broke out from a cloud, 
and showed on a hill hard by a castle indeed - — but 
the skeleton of a castle. The roof was gone, the 
windows were dismantled, the towers were tumbling, 
and the cold moonlight pierced it through and through. 
One end of the building was, however, still covered 
m, and stood looking still more frowning, vast, and 
gloomy, even than the other part of the edifice. 

“There is a lodging, certainly,” said Otto to the 
sentinel, who pointed towards the castle with his bar- 
tizan; “but tell me, good fellow, what are we to do 
ior a supper?” 

0 the castellan of Windeek will entertain you,” 
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what gushing memories poured into his full soul; 
what “sweet and bitter” recollections of home inspired 
his throbbing heart; and what manly aspirations after 
fame buoyed him up. “ Youth is ever confident,” says 
the bard. Happy, happy season! The moon-lit hours 
passed by on silver wings, the twinkling stars looked 
friendly down upon him. Confiding in their youthful 
sentinel, sound slept the valorous toxophilites , as up 
and down, and there and back again, marched on the 
noble Cbilde. At length his repeater told him, much 
to his satisfaction, that it was half-past eleven, the 
hour when his watch was to cease, and so giving a 
playful kick to the slumbering Wolfgang, that good- 
humoured fellow sprung up from his lair, and, drawing 
his sword, proceeded to relieve Otto. 

The latter laid him down for warmth’s sake in the 
very spot which his comrade had left, and for some 
time could not sleep. Realities and visions then began 
to mingle in his mind, till he scarce knew which was 
which. He dozed for a minute; then he woke with a 
start; then he went off again; then woke up again. 
In one ' of these half-sleeping moments he thought he 
saw a figure, as of a woman in white, sliding into the 
room, and beckoning Wolfgang from it. He looked 
again. Wolfgang was gone. At that moment twelve 
o’clock clanged from the town, and Otto started up. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Lady of Windeck. 

As the bell with iron tongue called midnight, Wolf- 
gang the Archer, pacing on his watch, beheld before 
him a pale female figure. He did not know whence 
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she came: but there suddenly she stood close to him. 
Her blue, clear, glassy eyes were fixed upon him. Her 
form was of faultless beauty; her face pale as the marble 
of the fairy statue, ere yet the sculptor’s lore had given 
it life. A smile played upon her features, but it was 
no warmer than the reflection of a moonbeam on a lake; 
and yet it was wondrous beautiful. A fascination stole 
over the senses of young Wolfgang. He stared at the 
lovely apparition with fixed eyes and distended jaws. 
She looked at him with ineffable archness. She lifted 
one beautifully rounded alabaster arm, and made a sign 
as to beckon him towards her. Did Wolfgang — the 
young and lusty Wolfgang — follow? Ask the iron 
whether it follows the magnet? — ask the pointer 
whether it pursues the partridge through the stubble? 
— ask the youth whether the lollypop-shop does not 
attract him? Wolfgang did follow. An antique door 
opened as if by magic. There was no light, and yet 
they saw quite plain; they passed through the innume- 
rable ancient chambers, and yet they did not wake any 
of the owls and bats roosting there. We know not 
through how many apartments the young couple pass- 
ed; but at last they came to one where a feast was 
prepared; and on an antique table, covered with mas- 
sive silver, covers were laid for two. The lady took 
her place at one end of the table, and with her sweetest 
nod beckoned Wolfgang to the other seat. He took it. 
The table was small, and their knees met. He felt as 
cold in his legs as if he were kneeling against an 
ice-well. 

“Gallant archer/ 5 ’ said she, “you must be hungry 
After your day’s march. What supper will you have? 
Shall it be a delicate lobster -salad? or a dish of ele- 
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gant tripe and onions? or a slice of boar’s - head and 
truffles? or a Welsh rabbit, a la cave au cidre ? or a 
beefsteak and shallot? or a couple of rognons a la bro- 
chette? Speak, brave bowyer: you have but to order.” 

As there was nothing on the table but a covered 
silver dish, Wolfgang thought that the lady who pro- 
posed such a multiplicity of delicacies to him was only 
laughing at him; so he determined to try her with 
something extremely rare. 

“Fair princess,” he said, “I should like very much 
a pork-chop and some mashed potatoes.” 

She lifted the cover: there was such a pork -chop 
as Simpson never served, with a dish of mashed pota- 
toes that would have formed at least six portions in 
our degenerate days in Bupert-street. 

When he had helped himself to these delicacies, the 
lady put the cover on the dish again, and watched him 
eating with interest. He was for some time too much 
occupied with his own food to remark that Ms com- 
panion did not eat a morsel; but big as it was, his 
chop was soon gone; the shining silver of his plate 
was scraped quite clean with his knife, and, heaving a 
great sigh, he confessed a humble desire for something 
to drink. 

“Call for what you like, sweet Sir,” said the lady, 
lifting up a silver iillagree bottle, with an India-rubber 
cork, ornamented with gold. 

“Then,” said Master Wolfgang — for the fellow’s 
tastes were, in sooth, very humble — “I call for half- 
and-half.” According to his wish, a pint of that deli- 
cious beverage was poured from the bottle, foaming, 
into his beaker. 

Having emptied this at a draught, and declared 
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that on his conscience it was the best tap he ever knew 
in his life, the young man felt bis appetite renewed; 
and it is imposible to say how many different dishes 
lie called for. Only enchantment, he was afterwards 
heard to declare (though none of his friends believed 
him) could have given him the appetite he possessed 
on that extraordinary night. He called for another 
pork- chop and potatoes, then for pickled salmon; then 
he thought he would try a devilled turkey -wing. U J 
adore the devil,” said he. 

. 44 sa ^ the pale lady, with unwonted 

animation, and the dish was served straightway. It 
was succeeded by black-puddings, tripe, toasted cheese, 
and "™™“ what was most remarkable — every one of the 
dishes which he desired came from under the same sil- 
ver cover — which circumstance, when he had partaken 
of about fourteen different articles, he began to find 
rather mysterious. 

. 44 said the pale lady, with a smile, u the mystery 

1S , easily accounted for: the servants hear you, and the 
kitchen is below” But this did not account for the 
manner in which more half-and-half, bitter ale, punch 
(both gin and rum) , and even oil and vinegar, which 
he took with cucumber to his salmon, came out of the 
self- same bottle from which the lady had first poured 
out Ms pint of half-and-half. 

a There are more things in heaven and earth, Vo- 
racio,” said his arch entertainer, when he put this 
question to her, “than are dreamt of in your philo- 
sophy; and, sooth to say, the archer was by this time 
m such a state, that he did not find anything wonder- 
ful more. r ’ 
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“Are you happy, dear youth? 7 " said the lady, as, 
after his collation, he sank back in his chair. 

“Oh, Miss, aint I!” was his interrogative and yet 
affirmative reply. 

* “Should you like such a supper every night, Wolf- 
gang?” continued the pale one. 

“Why, no ; 77 said he — “no, not exactly; not every 
night: some nights I should like oysters.” 

“Dear youth,” said she, “he but mine, and you 
may have them all the year round ! 77 The unhappy 
boy was too far gone to suspect anything, otherwise 
this extraordinary speech would have told him that he 
was in suspicious company. A person who can offer 
oysters all the year round can live to no good purpose. 

“Shall I sing you a song, dear archer ? 77 said the 
lady. “Sweet love ! 77 said he, now much excited, 
“strike up, and I will join the chorus . 77 

She took down her mandolin, and commenced a 
ditty. 7 T was a sweet and wild one. It told how a 
lady of high lineage, cast her eyes on a peasant page; 
it told how nought could her love assuage, her suitor’s 
wealth and her father’s rage: it told how the youth did 
his foes engage; and at length they went off in the 
Gretna stage, the high-born dame and the peasant page. 
Wolfgang beat time, waggled his head, sung wofully 
out of tune as the song proceeded; and if he had not 
been too intoxicated with love and other excitement, 
he would have remarked how the pictures on the wall, 
as the lady sung, began to waggle their heads too, 
and nod and grin to the music. The song ended, I 
am the lady of high lineage: Archer, will you be the 
peasant page? 

“I ’ll follow you to" the devil ! 77 said Wolfgang. 
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“Come,” replied the lady, glaring wildly on him 
come to the chapel; we’ll be married this mi- 
nute!” 

She held out her hand — Wolfgang took it. It 
was cold, damp — deadly cold; and on the? went to 
the chapel. . 

As they passed out, the two pictures over the wall, 
of a gentleman and lady, tripped lightly out of their 
frames, skipped noiselessly down to the ground, and 
making the retreating couple a profound curtsey and 
bow, took the places which they had left at the 
table. ^ 

Meanwhile the young couple passed on towards 
the chapel, threading innumerable passages, and pass- 
ing through chambers of great extent. As they came 
along, all the portraits on the wall stepped out of their 
frames to follow them. One ancestor, of whom there 
was only a bust, frowned in the greatest rage, because, 
having no legs, his pedestal would not move; and se- 
veral sticking-plaster profiles of the former lords of 
"VV indeck looked quite black at being, for similar rea- 
sons, compelled to keep their places. However, there 
was a goodly procession formed behind Wolfgang and 
his bride; and by the time they reached the church, 
they had near a hundred followers. 

The church was splendidly illuminated; the old 
banners of the old knights glittered as they do at 
Drury Lane. The organ set up of itself to play the 
Bridesmaid s Chorus. The choir-chairs were filled with 
people in black. 

“ Come, love,” said the pale lady. 

C£ X don’t see the parson,” exclaimed Wolfgang, 
spite of himself rather alarmed. 
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64 Oh, the parson! that’s the easiest thing in the 
world! I say, Bishop!” said the lady, stooping down. 

Stooping down — and to what? Why, upon my 
word and honour, to a great brass plate on the floor, 
over which they were passing, and on which was en- 
graven the flgure of a bishop — and a very ugly bishop, 
too — with crosier and mitre, and lifted Anger, on 
which sparkled the episcopal ring. “Do, my dear 
lord, come and marry ns,” said the lady, with a levity 
which shocked the feelings of her bridegroom. 

The Bishop got up; and directly he rose, a dean, 
who was sleeping under a large slate near him, came 
bowing and cringing up to him; while a canon of the 
cathedral (whose name was Sehidnischmidt) began 
grinning and making fun at the pair. The ceremony 
was begun, and * ********* 

As the clock struck twelve, young Otto bounded 
up, and remarked the absence of his companion Wolf- 
gang. The idea he had had, that his friend disappeared 
in company with a white-robed female, struck him more 
and more. “I will follow them,” said he; and, calling 
to the next on the watch (old Snozo, who was right 
unwilling to forego his sleep), he rushed away by the 
door through which he had seen Wolfgang and his 
temptress take their way. 

That he did not And them was not his fault. The 
castle was vast, the chamber dark. There were a. 
thousand doors, and what wonder that, after he had 
once lost sight of them, the intrepid Childe should not 
be able to follow in their steps? As might be ex- 
pected, he took the wrong door, and wandered for at 
least three hours about the dark enormous solitary 
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castle, calling out W olfgang’s name to the careless and 
indifferent echoes, knocking his young shins against 
the ruins . scattered in the darkness, but still with a 
spirit entirely undaunted, and a firm resolution to 
aid his absent comrade. Brave Otto! thy exertions 
were rewarded at last! 

For he lighted at length upon the very apartment 
where Wolfgang had partaken of supper, and where 
the old couple who had been in^the picture-frameSj 
and turned out to be the lady’s father and mother, 
were now sitting at the table. 

“Well, Bertha has got a husband at last,” said the 
lady. r 

“After waiting four hundred and fifty-three years 
for one, it was quite time,” said the gentleman. (He 
was dressed in powder and a pigtail, quite in the old 
fashion.) 

“The husband is no great things,” continued the 
lady, taking snuff: “A low fellow, my dear: a butcher’s 
son, I believe. Did you see how the wretch ate at 
supper? To think my daughter should have to marry 
an archer!” 

U There are archers and archers,” said the old 
man. “Some archers are snobs , as your ladyship 
states ; some , on the contrary, are gentlemen by birth, 
at least, though not by breeding. Witness young 
Otto, the Landgrave of G-odesberg’s son, who is listen- 
ing at the door like a lackey', and whom I intend 
to run through the — ” 

“Law, Baron!” said the lady. 

“I will, though,” replied the Baron, drawing an 
immense sword, and glaring round at Otto: but though 
at the sight of that sword and that scowl a less valorous 
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yoiitli would have taken to his heels, the undaunted 
Childe advanced at once into the apartment. He wore 
round his neck a relic of St. Buffo (the tip of the 
saint’s ear, which had been cut off at Constantinople) 
“Fiends! X command you to retreat!” said he, hold- 
ing up this sacred charm, which his mamma hat fasten- 
ed on him; and at the sight of it, with an unearthly 
yell, the ghost of the Baron and the Baroness sprung 
hack into their picture-frames, as Clown goes through 
a clock in a pantomime. 

He rushed through the open door by which the 
unlucky Wolfgang had passed with his demoniacal bride, 
and went on and on through the vast gloomy chambers 
lighted by the ghastly moonshine: the noise of the 
organ in the chapel, the lights in the kaleidoscopic 
windows, directed him towards that edifice. He rushed 
to the door: ’t was barred! He knocked:' the beadles 
were deaf. He applied his inestimable relic to the 
lock, and whizz! crash! clang! bang! whang! — - 
the gate flew open! the organ went off in a fugue — 
the lights quivered over the tapers, and then went off 
towards the ceiling — the ghosts assembled rushed 
away with a skurry and a scream — the bride howled, 
and vanished — the fat bishop waddled back under his 
brass plate the dean flounced down into his family 
vault — and the canon Schidnischmidt, who was ma- 
king a joke, as usual, on the bishop, was obliged to 
stop at the very point of Ms epigram, and to disappear 
into the void whence he came. 

Otto fell fainting at the porch, wMle Wolfgang 
tumbled lifeless down at the altar-steps; and in this 
situation the archers, when they arrived, found the two 
youths. They were resuscitated, as we scarce need 





say; but when, in incoherent accents, they came to 
tell their wondrous tale, some sceptics among the 
archers said — “Pooh! they were intoxicated!” while 
others , nodding their older heads, exclaimed — “They 
have seen the Lady of WindeckV 9 and recalled the stories 
of many other young men, who, inveigled by her 
devilish arts, had not been so lucky as Wolfgang, and 


CHAPTER X. 

The battle of the Bowmen. 

Although there lay an immense number of castles 
and abbeys between Windeek and Cleves, for every one 
of which the guide-books have a legend and a ghost, 
who might, with the commonest stretch of ingenuity, 
be made to waylay our adventurers on the road; yet, 
as the journey would be thus almost interminable, let 
us cut it short by saying that the travellers reached 
Cleves without any farther accident, and found the 
place thronged with visitors for the meeting next day. 

And here it would be easy to describe the company 
which arrived, and make display of antiquarian lore. 
Now we would represent a cavalcade of knights arri- 
ving, with their pages carrying their shining helms of 
gold, and the stout esquires, bearers of lance and. 
banner. Anon would arrive a fat abbot on Ms ambling 




pad, surrounded by the white-robed companions of Ms 
convent. Here should come the gleemen and jongleurs, 
the minstrels, the mountebanks, the party-coloured 
gipsies, the dark -eyed nut-brown Zigeunerinnen; then 
a troop of peasants , chanting Rhine - songs , and leading 
in their ox-drawn carts the peach -cheeked girls from 
the vine -lands. Next we would depict the litters 
blazoned with armorial bearings , from between the 
broidered curtains of which peeped out the swan -like 
necks and the haughty faces of the blonde ladies of 
the castles. But for these descriptions we have not 
space; and the reader is referred to the account of the 
tournament in the ingenious novel of Ivanhoe, where 
the above phenomena are described at length. Suffice 
it to say, that Otto and his companions arrived at the 
town of Cleves, and, hastening to a hostel, reposed 
themselves after the day’s march, and prepared them 
for the encounter of the morrow. 

That morrow came; and as the sports were to begin 
early, Otto and Ms comrades hastened to the field, 
armed with their best bows and arrows, you may be 
sure, and eager to distinguish themselves, as were the 
multitude of other archers assembled. They were from 
all neighbouring countries — crowds of English, as 
you may fancy, armed with Murray’s guide-books, 
troops of chattering Frenchmen, Jews with roulette- 
tables, Frankfort and Tyrolese, with gloves and trin- 
kets — all hied towards the field where the butts were 
set up, and the archery practice was to be held. The 
OMlde and his brother archers were, it need not be 
said, early on the ground. 

But what words of mine can describe the young 
gentleman’s emotion when, preceded by a band of 
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trumpets, bagpipes, ophicleides, and other wind instru- 
ments, the Prince of Cieves appeared with the Princess 
Helen, his daughter ? And, ah I what expressions of my 
humble pen can do justice to the beauty of that young 
lady? Fancy every charm which decorates the person, 
every virtue which ornaments the mind, every accom- 
plishment which renders charming mind and charming 
person doubly charming, and then you will have but 
a faint and feeble idea of the beauties of her highness 
the Princess Helen. Fancy a complexion such as they 
say (I know not with what justice) Rowland’s Kalydor 
imparts to the users of that cosmetic; fancy teeth, to 
which orient pearls are like WaHsentl coals; eyes, 
which were so blue, tender, and bright, that while they 
nm you through with their lustre, they healed you 
with their kindness; a neck and waist, so ravishingly 
slender and graceful, that the least that is said about 
them the better; a foot which fell upon the dowers 
no heavier than a dewdrop — and this charming person, 
set off by the most elegant toilet that ever milliner 
devised! I he lovely Helen’s hair (which was as black 
as the finest varnish for boots) was so long, that it 
was borne on a cushion several yards behind her by 
the maidens of her train; and a hat, set off with moss- 
roses, sun-flowers, bugles, birds of paradise, gold lace, 
and pink ribbon, gave her a distingue air, which would 
have set the editor of the Morning Fost mad with love. 
It had exactly the same effect upon the noble 
Chiide of Godesberg, as leaning on his ivory bow, 
with his legs crossed, he stood and gazed on her, as 
Cupid gazed on Psyche. Their eyes met: it was all 
over with both of them. A blush came at one and 
the same minute budding to the cheek of either. A 
Thackeray . VUL a 
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simultaneous throb beat in those young hearts! They 
loved each other for ever from that instant. Otto still 
stood, cross-legged, enraptured, leaning on his ivory 
bow; but Helen, calling to a maiden for her pocket- 
handkerchief, blew her beautiful Grecian nose in order 

to hide her agitation. Bless ye, bless ye, pretty ones! lam 

old now; but not so old but thatl kindle at the tale of love 
Theresa Mac Whirter too has lived and loved. Hei«ko! 

Who is that chief that stands behind the truck 
whereon are seated the Princess and the stout old lord 

carroty 
a nose, 
who has a 
surrounded with 


her lather. Who is he whose hair is of the 
hue?, whose eyes, across a snubby, bunch of 
are perpetually scowling at each other; 
hump-back, and a hideous mouth, 
bristles, and crammed full of jutting yellow odious 
teeth. Although he wears a sky-blue doublet laced 
with silver, it only serves to render his vulgar punchy 
figure doubly ridiculous; although his nether garment 
is of salmon-coloured velvet, it only draws the more 
attention to his legs, which are disgustingly crooked 
and bandy. A rose-coloured hat, with towering pea- 
green ostrich plumes, looks absurd on his bull head- 
and though it is time of peace, the wretch is armed 
with a multiplicity of daggers, knives, yataghans, dirks, 
sabres, and scimitars, which testify his truculent and 
bloody disposition. ’Tis the terrible Eowsky de 
Donnerbhtz, Margrave of Eulenschreckenstein. Eeport 
says he is a suitor for the hand of the lovely Helen 
He addresses various speeches of gallantry to her, 
and grins hideously as he thrusts his disgusting head 
ver her lily shoulder. But she turns away from him! 
turns and shudders — aye, as she would at a black dose! 

Utto stands gazing still, and leaning on his bow 
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“What is the prize?” asks one archer of another, 
rhere are two prizes — a velvet cap, embroidered by 
the hand of the Princess, and a chain of massive gold, 
of enormous value; both lie on cushions before her. 

. „ now whloh 1 shaJI choose, when I win the first 

prize, says a swarthy, savage , and bandy-legged 
archer, who bears the owl gules on a black shield, the 


? xxcj.uwxy upufl 

, £ “ T l le eIlain > t0 be sure!” says the leering archer, 
-iou do not suppose I am such a flat as to choose 
lhat velvet gimcrack there?” Otto laughed in scorn, 
and began to prepare his bow. The trumpets sound- 
ing proclaimed that the sports were about to commence. 

Is it necessary to describe them? No: that has al- 
ready been done in the novel of Ivanhoe, before men- 
lione . ? ancy the archers clad in Lincoln green, all 

coming forward in turn, and firing at the targets. Some 
u , some missed; those that missed were fain to retire 
amidst the jeers of the multitudinous spectators. Those 
that hit began new trials of skill; but it was easy to 

fftf’ A* f 16 ^ rst> that *b e battle lay between SquintofF 
he Kowsky archer) and the young hero, with the 
golden hair and the ivory bow. SquintofiTs fame as a 
marksman was known throughout Europe; but who 
was his young competitor? Ah! there was one heart 
in the assembly that beat most anxiously to know. 

I was Helen’s. 

. T b e crowning trial arrived. Tlie bull’s-eye of the 
target, set up at three quarters of a mile distance from 
the archers, was so small, that it required a very clever 
man indeed to see, much more to hit it; and as Squintoff 
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was selecting his arrow for the f 
flung a purse of gold towards 1 
SquintofF, an ye win the prize 
“I may as well pocket it at 
bowman, with a sneer at Otto, 
who has been lucky as < ' 
mark as that;” and, taking his 
charged his arrow right into the 
bull's- eye. 

“Can you mend that, y: 
as a shout rent the air at liis lZ. 
pale to think that the champion 
was likely to be overcome 
ing the Bowsky’s 
G-odesberg. 

46 Has anybody got a pea?” 
body laughed at his droll r 
who was selling porridge in 
the vegetable which he demanded, 
yellow pea. Otto, 

Squinfcoff to extract his 
placed in the or 


5 the purse is thine.” 
once, your honour,” said the 

j. “This young chick, 

yet, will hardly hit such a 
aim, Squintoif dis- 
very middle of the 

j young springald?” said he, 
— * success, as Helen turned 
i of her secret heart 
, and as S quin toff, pocket- 
money, turned to the noble boy of 

asked the lad. Every- 
‘equest; and an old woman, 
the crowd, handed him 
* — I* It was a dry and 
stepping up to the target, caused 
his arrow from the bull V eye, and 
v '*^ ce made by the steel point of the 

shalt, the pea which he had received from the old wo- 
man. He then came back to his place. As he pre- 
pared to shoot, Helen was so overcome by emotion, 
that t was thought she would have fainted. Never 
never had she seen a being so beautiful as the young 
hero now before her! b 

He looked almost divine. He flung back his long 

£S\* ! ia y ( IOm his brigh£ e ? es and tall forehead; 
the blush of health mantled on his cheek, from which 
the barbers weapon had never shorn the down. He 
ook his bow, and one of his most elegant arrows, and, 


yw»g 

if in 
with 
irier 
and 
The 


over 
rom 
is in 
the 
>rm- 
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poising himself lightly oj 
self forward, raising his 
ear. He looked like A 
himself there. He disehai 
ming bowstring: it clove 
“He has split the pea! 
ed. The Rowsky, with one eye, hurled 
look at the boy, while with the other, 
aught so crooked can be said to level a: 
rions glance at his archer. 

The archer 
man!” said lie. 
the gold chain? 

“The gold chain?” said Otto. “Prefer a goh 
chain to a cap worked by your august hand? Never’’ 
and, advancing to the balcony where the Princess, wlit 
now came to herself, was sitting, he kneeled down be- 
lore her, and received the velvet cap, which, blushing 

on If ,f th - C ? P itself ’ the -P cmcess Helen placed 
on his go den ringlets. Once more their eyes met - 

knew tf ar S ? tlln j Ied ' Tllej lia<1 never spoken, but they 
knew they loved each other for ever. 

i r* “3 at take service with the Rowsky ofDonner- 

blitz. said that individual to the youth. “Thou shalt 
be captain of my archers in place of yon blundering 
mncompoop, whom thou hast overcome.” 

“Ton blundering nincompoop is a skilful and gal- 
ant archer, replied Otto, haughtily; “and I will not 
, service with the Rowsky of Donnerblitz.” 

r .1 thou enter the household of the Prince of 

Gleyes? said the father of Helen , laughing, and not 
a little amused at the haughtiness of the humble archer. 
I would die for the Duke of Cleves and Ms family .” 


n his right Jeg } he hung him- 
3 left leg on a level with his 
polio , as he stood balancing 
rged his dart from the thrum- 
' the blue air -**— whizz! 

” said the Princess, and faint- 
an indignant 
he levelled (if 
anything) a fu- 

swore a sulky oath. “He is the better 
•„ 1 8U PPOse, young chap, you take 




nt ," naa travelled m company with yountr 

Utto, gave a handsome dinner in compliment to the 
WnS ° ° Ur ? e - r °k ^ Whieh hiS friend distinguished 
SaTintoff r a i m , he f ating and inking department. 
Stf,’ d Sk 7 , bowman ’ declined to attend, so 

great was the envy of the brute at the youthful hero’s 

hand^of^tlie t, ^ 0tto bl “ seIf ’ he sate on the right 
couhl L f”™’, bllt h was remarked that he 
could not eat. Gentle reader of my page! thou 

West why fuU well. He was too much in love to 

wX a ?rt lte; -° r th ° l,gh 1 m ^ self > when labour- 
>*5 f. at . P assi011 > ne rer found my consumption 

Of Jomance yet rcmember our0tto was a hero 

in love ’ and thej neVer are bun S r y when they’re 

enrolMmlit ^ th ® 7 ° nng 8 eT >tlemm proceeded to 
enrol htmself m the corps of Archers of the Prince of 

SS’hrir 11 hi vr e Ms attM ***** ^ 

vo^ed he never would leave him. As Otto threw 

Z%ti:Zn 8mt A T S ’ md d0nm;<1 tba Kvory of 
me House of Cleves, the noble f!h;M n PA . 
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little ’t was a splendid uniform ’t is true, but still it 
w " a livei 7 > and one of his proud spirit ill bears 
another s cognizances. /‘They arc the colours of the 
Pnnee s, however,” said he, consoling himself; “and 
what suffering would I not undergo for her?" As for 
Wolfgang, the squire, it may well be supposed that 
the good-natured, low-born fellow, had no such scruples; 
but he was glad enough to exchange for the pink hose, 
the yellow jacket, the pea-green cloak, and oranye- 
tawny hat, with which the Duke’s steward supplied 
him, the homely patched doublet of green which he 
nad worn for years past. 

“Look at yon two archers,” said the Prince of 
Uevcs to his guest the Rowsky of Donnerblitz, as 
' lo y * wure str< >lling on the battlements after dinner, 
smoking their cigars as usual. His Highness pointed 
to our two young friends, who were mounting guard 
for the first time. 
their bearing! One is t 
toff, and t’other, an 1 mistake not, 
at the butts. T 
lours of my house — 
one was but a churl, 
man ?” 

“Which looks like the nobleman?” said the Rowsky, 
as black as thunder. 

“ Which? why young Otto, to be sure,” said the 
lnncess Helena, eagerly. The young lady was fol- 
lowing the pair, but under pretence of disliking the 
odour of the cigar, she had refused the Bow, sky’s 
proffered arm, and was loitering behind with her 
parasol. ' 

Her interposition in favour of her young protege only 


“See yon two bowmen — mark 
the youth who beat thy Squint - 
won the third prize 
Both wear the same uniform — the co- 
yet, would’st not swear that the 
and the other a noble gentle- 
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made the black and jealous Rowsky more ill-humoured. 

How long is it , Sir Prince of Cleves,” said lie, “that 
the churls who wear your livery permit themselves to 
wear the ornaments of noble knights? What but a 
noble dare wear ringlets such as yon springald’s? Ho 
archer. roared he, “come hither, fellow.” And Otto 

e 0r6 J 1 n # * le came ’ an ^ presenting arms 
|tood respectfully before the Prince and his savage 
guest, he looked for one moment at the lovely Helena 
, eir . ^ es me t'i their hearts beat simultaneously: 
and, quick, two little blushes appeared in the cheek 

° n Seen one sIii P a ‘ sea answering 
another s signal so. 

™J!5 iIe theJ T so , re S ardin S each other let us just 
,, , . our readers of the great estimation in -vfhich 

tLmfdT d North - 0nI y nobles wan,: 

Self a £ Wear 14 long - When a man disgraced 
SS a shaving was sure to follow. Penalties were 

qi 1 d UP °, n ° r vassals > who ^Ported ringlets. 

bn int e r W °-n S .°^ A r eliuS Tonsor ; Hirsutus de°No- 
W^flan^olandusdeO^oMacassari; Schnurr- 
bart Fnsmsehe Alterthiunskunde, &e. 

lla I e t those ringlets of thine cut, good 

SiL T ? e ° f Cleves g ood -natnredly,^ but 

u»rp- g °. s f“ e tle feelings of his gallant recruit. 

regulation cut of my archer guard.” 

{ Out off my hair!” cried Otto agonised. 

DonneSiite ^ ^ With 7 oh *>” roarcd 
loose IgripTthy'dJge^^^ ^ 
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Otto, indeed, had convulsively grasped h 
snee, with intent to plunge it Lt V 
Rowsky, but his politer feflings overcame hi 

I> r edlow. A. h; .XL°^£~i 

of Helena, as she thought that those love! 
must be shorn from that beautiful head! ‘ 

Otto s mind was too in commotion. Ilis f 
a gentleman - let us add, his pride as am 
who is not, let us ask, proud of a good hem 

^Sce Wa «ir lliD hiS S ° nL expostul 
Sd «on 1,1 - 1 Was . never in his contempla 

“ Thou art free to go or stay, Six- areher’ 
Prince pettishly. “I will have no churls 
noblemen m my service; I wiU bandy no c 
■with archers of my guard ” * c 

br "“ u “ 

“I will stay” answered Ott 
faulted with joy. The Eowsl 
fury, and grinding his teeth and 
German jargon stalked away. 

Prince of Cleves, taking his 
here comes Snipwitz, j 
business for you.” With this the’Prinee 

seeling m his heart not a little c 

Adolf of Cleves had been handsome 


intense 


Otto. The poor girl almost 
ky frowned with demoniac 
J cursing i n the horrible 
• “So be it,” said the 
daughter’s arm — “and 
my barber, who shall do the 
— ...3 too moved on, 
compassion for the lad ; for 
in his youth, and 
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when she came out after performing this feat. * Then 
she hurried straightway to her own apartments in the 
castle, and Otto, whose first impulse was to come out 
from his hiding-place, and, felling at her feet, call 
Heaven and Earth, to witness to his passion, with 
diiftculty restrained his feelings, and let her pass: but 
the love-stricken young hero was so delighted with 
this evident proof of reciprocated attachment, that all 
regret at losing his ringlets at once left him, and he 
vowed he would sacrifice not only his hair, but his 
head, if need were, to do her service. 

That very afternoon, no small bustle and conver- 
sation took place in the castle, on account of the sud- 
den departure of the Rowsky of Euienschreeken stein, 
with all his train and equipage. He went away in the 
greatest wrath, it was said, after a long and loud con- 
versation with the Prince. As that potentate conducted 
his guest to the gate, walking rather demurely and 
shamefacedly by his side, as he gathered his attendants 
in the court, and there mounted his charger, the Rowsky 
ordered his trumpets to sound, and scornfully flung a 
largesse of gold among the servitors and men-at-arms 
of the house of Cleves, who were marshalled in the 
“ Farewell, Sir Prince,” said he to his host; 

I quit you now suddenly; but remember, it is not my 
List visit to the Castle of Cleves;” and, ordering his 
band to play “See the Conquering Hero comes,” he 
clattered away through the drawbridge. The Princess 
Helena was not present at his departure; and the 
venerable Prince of Cleves looked rather moody and 
chap-fallen when his guest left him. He visited all 
the castle defences pretty accurately that night, and 
inquired of his officers the state of the ammunition. 
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provision, <fec. He said nothing; but the Princess 
Helena’s maid did; and everybody knew that the Bowsky 
had made his proposals, had been rejected, and, getting 
up in a violent fury, had called for his people, and 
sworn by his great gods that he would not enter the 
castle again until he rode over the breach, lance in 
hand, the conqueror of Cleves and all belonging to it. 

No little consternation was spread through the gar- 
rison at the news. For everybody knew the Bowsky 
to be one of the most intrepid and powerful soldiers 
in all Germany, — one of the most skilful generals. 
Generous to extravagance to his own followers, he 
was ruthless to the enemy; and a hundred stories were 
told of the dreadful barbarities exercised by him in 
several towns and castles which he bad captured and 
sacked. And poor Helena had the pain of thinking, 
that in consequence of her refusal she was dooming 
all the men, women, and children of the principality 
to indiscriminate and horrible slaughter. 

The dreadful surmises regarding a war received in 
a few days dreadful confirmation. It was noon, and 
the worthy Prince of Cleves was taking his dinner 
(though the honest warrior had little appetite for that 
meal for some time past), when trumpets were heard 
at the gate; and presently the herald of the Bowsky of 
Donnerblitz, clad in a tabard on which the arms of 
the Count were blazoned, entered tlie dining-hall. A 
page bore a steel gauntlet on a cushion; Bleu Sanglier 
had his hat on his head. The Prince of Cleves put 
on his own as the herald came up to the chair of state 
where the Sovereign sate. 

“ Silence for Bleu Sanglier,”. cried the Prince, 
gravely. tc Say your say, Sir Herald.” 
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“In the name of the high and mighty Rows] 

stein 0 Vn ^° n f n #' bhtz ’ Mar e rave Eulenschreckt 
stexn. Count of Krotenwald, Schnauzestadt, and G. 

gtnhugel, hereditary Grand Bootjaek of the lie 
Homan Emp re — to you, Adolf the Twenty- thi. 
Prince of Cleves, I, Bleu Sanglier, bring war a 
defiance. Alone, and lance to lance, or twenty ' 

he en nobh r r \ a J m ’ ° n Pkin ° r 0n 
the noble Kowsky defies you. Here, or wherever 1 

shall meet you, he proclaims war to the death betwei 

you and. linn. In token whereof, here is his glove 

, n<i ^“8 tIle steel glove from the page, Bleu Bo; 


roblet,” said the Prince to that 
\ied in tight black hose with a 
iapkm on his dexter arm, stood 
aster’s chair. The goblet was 
it held about three quarts: a 
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left the hall with his daughter. All were marvelling 
at his dignity, courage, and generosity. 

But, though affecting unconcern, the mind of Prince 
Adolf was far from tranquil He was no longer the 
stalwart knight who, in the reign of Stanislaus Augustus, 
had, with his naked fist, beaten a lion to death in 
three minutes; and alone had kept the postern of Peter- 
wara&in for two hours against seven hundred Turkish 
janissaries, who were assailing it. Those deeds which 
had made the heir of Cieves famous were done thirty 
years syne. A free liver since he had come into his 
principality, and of a lazy turn, he had neglected the 
athletic exercises which had made him in youth so 
famous a champion, and indolence had borne its usual 
fruits. He tried Ms old battle-sword — that famous 
blade with which, in Palestine, he had cut an elephant- 
driver in two pieces, and split asunder the skull of 
the elephant which he rode. Adolf of Cieves could 
scarcely now lift the weapon over his head. He tried 
his armour. It was too tight for him. And the old 
soldier hurst into tears, when he found he could not 
buckle it. Such a man was not fit to encounter the 
terrible Bowsky in single combat. 

Nor could he hope to make head against him for 
any time in the held. The Prince’s territories were 
small His vassals proverbially lazy and peaceable. 
His treasury empty. The dismaliest prospects were 
before him: and he passed a sleepless night writing to 
his friends for succour, and calculating with his secre- 
tary the small amount of the resources which he could 
bring to aid him against his advancing and powerful 
’ enemy. 

Helena’s pillow that evening was also im visited by 
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slumber. She lay awake thinking of Otto, 
of the danger and the ruin her refusal to 
brought upon her dear Papa. Otto, too, 
but lag waking thoughts were brilliant and 
noble Childe thought h^rj^ sBt«ld defem 
cess, and win los ^fl^kotir 1 fe the- en«m 


/ chapter^ y \ 

I Jpe Campion. ( ’ 

And now the noMe Cleves begah in good earnest 
to prepare his\ castle ifor the threatened Siege. He 
gathered in all the^vallable cattle round tlie property, 
and the pigs roun^Wiany miles ; and a dreadful slaughter 
of horned and snoih^d animals took place',' ~ the whole 
castle resounding wit^ lowing of the oxen and the 
squeaks of the gnmtlingsfWfd to provide food for 
the gamson. Ihese, when slain, (her gentle spirit of 
course, would not allow of her witnessing that disa- 
greeable operation,) the lovely Helena, with the assis- 
aneeofhermmdens, carefully salted and pickled. Corn 

was brought in m great quantities, the Prince paying 

louM e Jt ame r! 1611 he had mone y> S iving bills when he 
could get credit, or occasionally, marry, sending out a 

lew stout men-at-arms to forage, who brought in wheat 
without money or credit either. The charming Princess, 
amidst the intervals of her labours, went about encoura- 
ging the garrison, who vowed to a man they would die 
or a single syreet smile of hers; and in order to make 
their inevitable sufferings as easy as possible to the 
gallant fellows, she and the apothecaries got ready a 
plenty of . efficacious simples, and scraped a vast quan- 
tity of Imt to bind their warriors’ wounds withal. All 
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the fortifications were strengthened; the fosses carefully 
tilled with spikes and water; large stones placed over 
the gates, convenient to tumble on the heads of the 
assaulting parties ; and cauldrons prepared, with furnaces 
to melt iip pitch, brimstone, boiling oil, &c., wherewith 
hospitably to receive them. Having the keenest eye 
in the whole garrison, young Otto was placed on the 
topmost tower, to watch for the expected coming of the 
beleaguering host. 

They were seen only too soon. Long ranks of 
shining spears were seen glittering in the distance, and 
the army of the Kowsky soon made its appearance in 
battle’s magnificently stem array. The tents of the 
renowned Chief and his numerous warriors were pitched 
out of arrow-shot of the castle, but in fearful proximity; 
and when his army had taken up its position, an officer 
with a flag of truce and a trumpet was seen advancing 
to the castle - gate. It was the same herald who had 
previously borne tc his master’s” defiance to the Prince 
of Cleves. He came once more to the castle-gate, and 
there proclaimed that the noble Count of Eulenschrecken- 
stein was in arms without, ready to do battle with the 
Prince of Cleves, or his champion ; that he would remain 
in arms for three days, ready for combat. If no man 
met him, at the end of that period he would deliver an 
assault) and would give quarter to no single soul in 
the garrison. So saying, the herald nailed his lord’s 
gauntlet on the castle-gate. As before, the Prince filing 
him over another glove from the wall; though how he 
was to defend himself from such a warrior, or get a 
champion, or resist the pitiless assault that must follow, 
the troubled old nobleman knew not^ in the least. 

The Princess Helen passed the night in the Chapel, 




Bowsky. At roll-call it was discovered that lie on 
whom she principally relied — he whom her fond heart 
had singled out as her champion, had proved faithless! 
Otto, the degenerate Otto, had fled! His comrade, 
Wolfgang, had gone with him. A rope was . found 
dangling from the casement of their chamber, and they 
must have swum the moat and passed over to the 
enemy in the darkness of the previous night. U A 
pretty lad was this fair spoken archer of thine! 5 ’ said 
the Prince her father to her; 44 and a pretty kettle of 
Ash hast thou cooked for the fondest of fathers.” She 
retired weeping to her apartment. Never before had 
that young heart felt so wretched. 

That morning, at nine o’clock, as they were going 
to breakfast, the Bowsky’s trumpets sounded. Clad in 
complete armour, and mounted on his enormous piebald 
charger, he came out of his pavilion, and rode slowly 
up and down in front of the Castle. He was ready 
there to meet a champion. 

Three times each day did the odious trumpet sound 
the same notes of defiance. Thrice daily did the steel- 
clad Bowsky come forth challenging the combat. The 
first day passed, and there was no answer to his sum- 
mons. The second day came and went, but no cham- 
pion had risen to defend. The taunt of his shrill clarion 
.remained without answer; and the sun went down upon 
Thackeray . VIIL . * ■ It) : 



u ompeis sonndecl an liour after sunrise, an hour 
after noon, and an tour before sunset. The third day 
came, but with it brought no hope. The first and 
second^ summons met no response. At five o’clock the 
old Prince called his daughter and blessed her. “I go 
to meet this Rowsky,” said he. “It may be, we shall 
meet no more, my Helen — my child — the innocent 
cause of all this grief. If. I shall fall to-night the 
Rowsky s victim, ’t will be that life is nothing without 
honour.” And so saying, he put into her hands a 
dagger, and bade her sheathe it in her own breast so 
soon as the terrible champion had carried the Castle 


away, there was only a mournful, an awful silence. “Fare- 
well, my child,” said the Prince, bulkily lifting himself 
into his battle-saddle. “Remember the dagger. Hark’ 
the trumpet sounds for the third time. Open, warders' 
bound, trumpeters' And good Saint Benedict. : guard 
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variations, the fall rich notes of the “Huntsman’s Cho- 

lesTth^ r rUhe breeze; and a ‘housand 

!! u\ l„ the . cro . wd f wm S over the gate, exclaimed 
A champion! a champion!” 

ihn t ndj t indeed ’ * champion had come. Issuing from 
he fores came a knight and squire: the knight graec- 
ully cantering an elegant cream-coloured Arabian of 
piodigions power — the squire mounted on an unpre- 
tending grey cob, which nevertheless was an animal 
in°H <e n be Strength and sinew - It was the squire 

tim knW i’ 16 ■ rUmp0t thr0Ugh the bars of his helmet; 

. knights visor was completely down. A small 

prince’s coronet of gold, from which rose three Sk 
strich feathers, marked the warrior’s rank: his blank 

lt!l i C r. C ° S “ Zance - As gleefully poising his 
lance he rode into the green space where the Rowsky’s 

lZL Were F t , Ched ’ the hearts of aI1 Present beat with 
Z d * e P°° r PrinCe of Cleves ’ especially, had 
considerable doubts about his new champion. “So 
sum a figure as that can never compete with Donnerblitz,” 
said he, moodily, to his daughter; “but whoever he be, 
the fellow puts a good face on it, and rides like a man. 

^- ee, he has touched the Eowsky’s shield with the point 
0 ane ®« By Saint Bendigo, a perilous venture!” 

l be unknown knight had indeed defied the Rowsky 
to the death, as the Prince of Cleves remarked from 
the battlement where he and his daughter stood to 
witness the combat; and so, having defied his enemy, 
the Incognito galloped round under the Castle wall, 
owing elegantly to the lovely Princess there, and then 
took his ground and waited for the foe. His amour 
blazed m the sunshine as he sate there, motionless, 
on his cream-coloured steed. He looked like one of 

" 10 * 
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those fairy knights one has read of — one of those 
celestial champions who, decided so many victories be- 
fore the invention of gunpowder. 

The BowskyV horse was speedily brought to the 
door of his pavilion; and that redoubted warrior, 
blazing in a suit of magnificent brass armour, clattered 
into his saddle. Long waves of Mood- red feathers 
bristled over his helmet, which was farther ornamented 
by two huge horns of the Aurochs. His lance was 
painted white and red, and he whirled the prodigious 
beam in the air and caught it with savage glee. He 
laughed when he saw the slim form of his antagonist; 
and his soul rejoiced to meet the coming battle. He 
dug his spurs into the enormous horse he rode. The 
enormous horse snorted, and squealed, too, with fierce 
pleasure. He jerked and curvetted him with a brutal 
playfulness, and after a few minutes’ turning and wheel- 
ing, during which everybody had the leisure to admire 
the perfection of Ms equitation, he cantered round to 
a point exactly opposite his enemy, and pulled up his 
eager charger. 

The old Prince on the battlement was so eager for 
the combat, that he seemed quite to forget the danger 
which menaced himself, should his slim champion be 
discomfited by the tremendous knight of Donnerbiitz. 
“Go it!” said he, flinging his truncheon into the ditch ; 
and at the word, the two warriors rushed with whirring 
rapidity at each other. 

And now ensued a combat so terrible, that a weak 
female hand, like that of her who pens this tale of 
chivalry, can never hope to do justice to the terrific 
theme. You have seen two engines on the Great 
Western Line rush past each other with a pealing 
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cx edible distance: a piece of the Bowsky’s left ear was 
carried off on the point of the nameless warrior’s 
weapon. How had he fared? His adversary’s ■weapon 
had glanced harmless along the blank surface of his 
polished buckler; and the victory so far was with him. 

The expression of the Eowsky’s face, as, bare- 
headed, he glared on his enemy with fierce blood-shot 
eyeballs, was one worthy of a demon. The impre- 
catory ^ expressions which he made use of can never 
be copied by a feminine pen. 

His opponent magnanimously declined to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity thus offered him of finishing 
the combat, by splitting his opponent’s skull with his 
curfcal-axe, and, riding back to his starting-place, bent 
his^ lance’s point to the ground, in token that he would 
wait until the Count of Eulensehreckenstein was hel- 
mets d afresh. 

“Blessed Bendigo!” cried the Prince, “thou art a 
gallant lance; hut why didst not ran the scheim’s 
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the next the two blades were clanking together the 
dreadful music of the combat! 

The Donnerblitz wielded his with his usual savage- 
ness and activity. It whirled round "his adversary’s 
head with frightful rapidity. Now it carried away a feather 
of his plume; now it shore off a leaf of his coronet. The flail 
of the thrasher does not fall more swiftly upon the corn. 
For many minutes it was the Unknown’s only task to 
defend himself from the tremendous activity of the enemy. 

But even the Bowsky’s strength would slacken after 
exertion. The blows began to fall less thick anon, 
and the point of the unknown knight began to make 
dreadful play. It found and penetrated every joint of 
the Donnerblitz’s armour. Now it nicked him in the 
shoulder, where the vambrace was buckled to the 
corslet; now it bored a shrewd hole under the light 
brassart, and blood followed; now, with fatal dexterity, 
it darted through the vizor, and came back to the re- 
cover deeply tinged with blood. A scream of rage 
followed the last thrust; and no wonder; — it had 
penetrated the Rowsky’s left eye. 

His blood was trickling through a dozen orifices; 
he was almost choking in his helmet with loss of 
breath, and loss of blood, and rage. Gasping with 
fuiy, he drew back his horse, flung his great sword 
at his opponent’s head, and once more plunged at 
him, wielding his curtal-axe. 

Then you should have seen the unknown knight 
employing the same dreadful weapon! Hitherto he had 
been on his defence: now he begun the a ttarh* am? 
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ma , dIy at his was the reply. 

1 was the last blow that the Count of Eulenschreeken- 
stein ever struck m battle! The curse was on his lips 

S in LT S ^ S Sf 1, e /r, Cem]ed int ° llis brain ’ 4* 
“1°- , rolIed M** log from his horse; and 
his enemy s knee was m a moment on his chest, and 
ie dagger of mercy at his throat, as the knight once 
more called upon him to yield. b 

WI But . f tIlere w f s no answer from within the helmet 
When it was withdrawn, the teeth were crunched to- 
gs’ ?i° nK)U that Sh0 " Id ha ^ spoken, grinned a 
ghastiy silence; one eye stiU glared with hate and fury, 
but it was glazed with the film of death! 

the °n b ° f Sm Was just then d; PPing into 

into^l , ni 6 "? n ° Wn knIgIlt ’ vaultin S once more 
fPlirt,'” 1 ? 6 ? gl ' aCefuI obeisance t0 the Prince 

S bfv •? o 1S , daUghter ’ withOTlt a word > and gal lop - 
d back into the forest, whence he had issued an hour 


CHAPTER XIII. 

,, P™ cons frrnation which ensued on the death of 
theRowsky, speedily sent all his camp-followers, army, 
’ ° tle ri gbt~ about. They struck their tents at 
the first news of his discomfiture; and each man laying 
ho^d of what he could, the whole of the gallant force 
which had marched under his banner in the morning 
nad. disappeared ere the sun rose. 

, * bat n'g^b as it may be imagined, the gates of 
tfie Castle of Cloves were not shut. Everybody was 
iree to come in. Wine-butts were broached in all the 
courts ; the pickled meat, .nrfinnror! in e«/»k ' f/,. tl. 
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siege was distributed among the people, who crowded 
to congratulate their beloved Sovereign on his victory- 
and the Prince, as was customary with that good man,’ 
who never lost an opportunity of giving a dinner-party* 
had a splendid entertainment made ready for the upper 
classes, the whole concluding with a tasteful display of 
fireworks. J 

In the midst of these entertainments, our old friend 
the Count of Hombourg arrived at the Castle. The 
stalwart old warrior swore by Saint Bugo that he was 
grieved the killing of the Eowsky had been taken out 
of bis band. The laughing Cleves vowed by Saint 
Bendigo, Hombourg could never have finished off bis 
enemy so satisfactorily as the unknown knight bad 
just done. , 

But who was be? was the question which now agb 
tated the bosom of these two old nobles. How to find 
him — how to reward the champion and restorer of 
the honour and happiness of Cleves? They agreed over 
stipper that he should be sought for everywhere. 
Beadles were sent round the principal cities within fifty 
imles, and the # description of the knight advertised in 
the Journal de Francfort and the Allgemeine Zeitunq . 
Ihe hand of the Princess Helena was solemnly offered 
to him m these advertisements, with the reversion of 
the Prince of Cleves *s splendid though somewhat dila- 
pidated property. 

• don’t know him, my deer papa,” faintly 

ejaculated that young lady. “Some impostor may 
come m a suit of plain armour, and pretend that he 
was the champion who overcame the Eowsky (a Prince 
who had his faults certainly, but whose attachment for 
me can never forget); and how are you to say whether 



xie is me real kmgiit or not? There are so many de- 
ceivers in this world/* added the Princess in tears, 
that one can’t be top cautions now/’ The fact is, 
that she was thinking of the desertion of Otto in the 
morning, by which instance of faithlessness her heart 
was well-nigh broken. 

As for that youth and his comrade Wolfgang, to 
the astonishment of everybody at their impudence, they 
came to the archers’ mess that night, as if nothing had 
happened: got their supper, partaking both of meat 
and drink most plentifully; fell asleep when their com- 
rades began to describe the events of the day, and the 
admirable achievements of the unknown warrior; and, 
turning into their hammocks, did not appear on pa- 
rade in the morning until twenty minutes after the 
names were called. 

When the Prince of Cleves heard of the return of 
these deserters he was in a towering passion, “Where 
were yon, fellows/’ shouted he, “during the time my 
Castle was at its utmost need?” 

Otto replied, “We were out on particular busi- 
ness,” ■ . 

“Does a soldier leave his post on the day of battle, 
Sir? exclaimed the Prince. “You know the reward 
of such — Death! and death you merit. But you are 
a soldier only of yesterday, and yesterday’s victory has 
made me merciful. Hanged you shall not be, as you 
merit — only flogged, both of you. Parade the men, 
Colonel Tickelstern, after breakfast, and give these 
scoundrels five hundred a piece.” 

You should have seen how young Otto bounded, 
when this information was thus abruptly conveyed 
to him. “Flog me” cried he, “Flog Otto, of 




do on, papa; it is the pardon of these two persons „ 
ijet them go, and quit a service they have disgraced* 
a mistress — that is, a master — they have de- 
ceived . 55 

“Drum ’em out of the Castle, Tickelstern; strip 
their uniforms from their backs, and never let me hear 
01 th f scoundrels again.” So saying, the old Prince 
angrily turned on his heel to breakfast, leaving the two 
young men to the fun and derision of their surrounding 
comrades. ° 

The noble Count ofHombourg, who was taking his 
usual airing, on the ramparts before breakfast, came 
up at this juncture, and asked what was the row? 

*> Pushed when he saw him, and turned away ra- 
pidly; but the Count, too, catching a glimpse of him, 
with a hundred exclamations of joyful surprise seized 
upon the lad, hugged him to his manly breast, kissed 
him most affectionately, and almost burst into tears as 
he embraced him. For, in sooth, the good Count had 
thought his godson long ere this at the bottom of the 
silver Rhine. 

The Prince of Cleves, who had come to the break- 
fast-parlour window (to invito his guest to enter, as 
the tea was made), beheld this strange scene from the 
window, as did the lovely tea-maker likewise,- with 
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breathiess and beautiful agitation. The old Count and 

Zj bei ' Str ° Ued T 1P and d °wn the battlements in 

deliplitTJh'Tv T*?’ ^ ? le gestures of surprise and 
delight exhibited by the former, ’twas easy to see the 

young archer was conveying some very strange and 
pleasing news to him, though the nature of the con- 
vcrsation was not allowed to transpire. 

. “ A g f* on of “me,” said the noble Count, when 
interrogated over his muffins. “I know his family 
worthy people; sad ’scapegrace; run away; p c ,’ 
longing for him; glad you did not flog hii devil o 
pay, and so forth ” The Count was' a man of few 

But whv n<3 f -? W h V a -° “ th, ' S brief ’ ^tless manner. 
But why, at its conclusion, did the gentle Helena leave 

the room, her eyes filled with tears? She left the room 

had niTfero e d A 7 V^T lock of y eIIow hair she 

had pflfered. A dazzling, delicious thought, a strange 
wild hope, arose in her soul! b 

™ en sh . e . a PPeared again, she made some side- 
anded inquiries regarding Otto (with that gentle ar- 
tifice oft employed by women); but he was gone. He 
and his companion were gone. The Count of Hom- 
_ tn g iad likewise taken his departure, under pretext 

< JZ7 7 7 SmeSS - How lonel ? the vast castle 
seemed to Helena, now that he was no longer there. 

transactions of the last few days; the beautiful 
archei -boy; the offer from the Eowsky (always an event 
in a young lady’s life); the siege of the castle; the 
death of her truculent admirer; all seemed like a fevered 
ciream to her; all was passed away, and had left no 

Wk- 6 .f 6 UD i i trace? yes! one; a little insignificant 
lock of golden hair over which the young creature 
wep , so much that she put it out of curl : mssmo* 
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hours and hours in the summer-house} where the opera- 
tion had been performed. 

On the second day (it is my belief she would have 
gone into a consumption and died of languor, if the 
event had been delayed a day longer) a messenger, 
with a trumpet, brought a letter in haste to the Prince 
of Cleves, who was, as usual, taking refreshment. 
“To the High and Mighty Prince,” &e. the letter ran. 
“The Champion who had the honour of engaging on 
Wednesday last with his late Excellency the Eowsky 
of Donnerblitz presents his compliments to H.S.H. the 
Prince of Cleves, Through the medium of the public 
prints the C. has been made acquainted with the flat- 
tering proposal of His Serene Highness relative to a 
union between himself (the Champion) and Her 
Serene Highness the Princess Helena of Cleves. The 
Champion accepts with pleasure that polite invitation, 
and will have the honour of waiting upon the Prince 
and Princess of Cleves about half an hour after the 
receipt of this letter.” 

“Tol lol de roi, girl,” shouted the Prince with 
heartfelt joy. (Have you not remarked, dear friend, 
how often in novel books, and on the stage, joy is 
announced by the above burst of insensate mono- 
syllables?) “Tol lol de rol. Don thy best ldrtle, 
child; thy husband will be here anon.” And Helena 
retired to arrange her toilet for this awful event in the 
life of a young woman. When she returned, attired 
to welcome her defender, her young cheek was as pale 
as the white satin slip and orange sprigs she wore. 

She was scarce seated on the dais by her father’s 
side, when a huge flourish of trumpets from without 
proclaimed the arrival of the Champion , Helena felt 
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S 1 trant«mity raUSllt ^ ether Was pessary to restore 

the^em/Tn d °°^ Was ,? urig °P en - He entered, — 
SLIT , warrior, slim, and beautiful, blazing in 
f“ ‘ n S 8teeL He approached the Prince’s throne, 

e P WlT ° n Tu SMe by a Mend l&ewiso iaamonr 
lie knelt gracefully on one knee. 

tion “to^” Said h6 ’ “, a T0ice tremWi «g with emo- 
on, to claim , as per advertisement, the hand of the 

lovely Lady Helena;” and he held out a copy of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung , as he spoke. ' 

“Art thou noble, Sir Knight?” asked the Prince 


answered the kneeling 
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to Godesberg, where she was reconciled to her husband. 
Jealous of her daughter-in-law, she idolised her son, 
and spoiled all her little grandchildren. And so all 
are happy, and my simple tale is done, 

1 read it in. an old — old book, in a mouldy old 
circulating library, *T was written in the French tongue, 
by the noble Alexandre Dumas, Marquis de la Paille- 
terie; but 9 t is probable that he stole it from some other, 
and that the other had filched it from a former tale- 
teller, ’ ' For nothing is new under the sun. Things 
die and are reproduced only. And so Hi s that the 
forgotten tale of the great Dumas reappears under the 
signature of 

Whistlebinlrie, December 1 . 

' Theresa Mao Wi-hrter. 


THE END, 
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CHAPTER i. 

— Commencement of the business. 

id novel readers and gentle patroness-- 

. . every 

that the books we delight in have very 
and end quite prematurely 


The overture, 

Well -bel ove: 

es of romance, assuredly it has often occurred to 
one of you, f " " ' 

unsatisfactory conclusions, i ' 
with page 320 of the third volume. At that epoch of 
the history it is well known that the hero 
more than thirty years < ' " 
quence some seven or eight years younger; and I would 
ask any of you whether it is fair to suppose that people 
after the above age have nothing worthy of note in 
their lives, and cease to exist as they drive away from 
Saint George’s , Hanover Square? You, dear young 
ladies, who get your knowledge of life from the circu- 


is seldom 
old, and the heroine by conse- 
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man to enjoy uninterrupted bliss in tlieir rose- trellised 
parsonage in the west of England: but some there be 
among the novel reading classes — old experienced 
folks — who know better than this. Some there be 
who have been married, and found that they have still 
something to see and to do and to suffer mayhap; and 
that adventures, and pains, and pleasures, and taxes, 
and sunrises and settings, and the business and joys 
and griefs of life go on after as before the nuptial ce- 
remony. 

Therefore I say, it is an unfair advantage, which 
the novelist takes of hero and heroine, as of his inex- 
perienced reader, to say good-bye to the two former, 
as soon as ever they are made husband and wife; and 
have often wished that additions should be made to all 
works of fiction, which have been brought to abrupt 
terminations in the manner described; and that we 
Should hear what occurs to the sober married man, as 
well as to the ardent bachelor; to the matron, as well 
as to the blushing spinster. And in this respect I ad- 
mire (and. .would desire to imitate,) the noble and pro- 
lific' French author, Alexandre Dumas, Marquis Davy 
de la Pailleterie, who carries his heroes from early 
youth ddwh to the most venerable old age; and does 
not let them rest, until they are so old, that it is full 
time the poor fellows should get a little peace and 
quiet, A hero is much too valuable a gentleman to be 
put upon the retired list, in the prime and vigour of 
his youth; and I wish to know, what lady among us 
would like to be put on the shelf, and thought no longer 
interesting, because she has a* family growing up, and 
is four or five and thirty years of age"? I have known 
ladies at sixty, with hearts as tender, and ideas as ro- 
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mantic, as any young misses’ of sixteen. Let us have 
middle aged novels then, as well as your extremely 
juvenile legends: let the young ones be warned, that 
the old folks have a right to be interesting: and that a 
lady may continue to have a heart, although she is 
somewhat stouter than she was when a school girl, 
and a man his feelings, although he gets his hair from 
Triielitt s. ■ ;.■;■■■■■ ; y ;v Vw ■: pAA 

Ihus I would desire, that the biographies of many 
ol our most illustrious personages of romance, should 
be continued by fitting hands, and that they should be 
heard of, until at least a decent age. — Look at Mr. 
dames s heroes: they invariably marry young. Look 
at Mr. Dickens’s, they disappear from the scene when 
they are mere chits. I trust these authors, who are 
still alive, will see the propriety of telling us somethin" 
more about people, in whom we took a considerable 
interest, and who must be at present, strong and hearty, 
and m the full vigour of health and intellect. And in 
the tales of the great Sir Walter, (may honour be to 
his name,) I am sure there are a number of people 
who are untimely carried away from us; and of whom 
we ought to hear more. 

My dear Kebecca, daughter of Isaac of York, 
always, in my mind, been one of these; nor can I evei 
believe that such a woman, so admirable, so tender, so 
heroic, so beautiful, could disappear altogether before 
such another woman as Eowena, that vapid, flaxen 
Headed creature, who is, in my humble opinion, un- 
worthy ol Ivanhoe, and unworthy of her place as heroine. 
Had both " ~ 

me that 
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.herself up, where I, for one, would never have taken 
the trouble of inquiring for her. 

But after all she married Ivanhoe. What is to be 
, e? There is no help for it. There it is in black 
and white at the end of the third volume of Sir Walter 
Seott’s chronicle, that the couple were joined together 
m matrimony. And must the Disinherited Knight, 
whose blood has been fired by the suns of Palestine 
and whose heart has been warmed in the company of 
the tender and beautiful Rebecca, sit down contented 
tor Me by the side of such a frigid piece of propriety 
as that icy, faultless, prim, niminy-piminy Eowena? 
forbid it fate, forbid it poetical justice! There is a 
simple plan for setting matters right, and giving all 
parties their due, which is here submitted to the novel- 
reader.^ Ivanhoe’s history must have had a continuation; 
and it is this, which ensues. I may be wrong in some 
particulars of the narrative, — - as what writer will not 
be. — but of the main incidents of the history, I have 
in my own mind no sort of doubt, and confidently sub- 
mit them to that generous public which likes to see 
virtue righted, true love rewarded, and the brilliant 
fairy descend out of the blazing chariot at the end of 
the pantomime, and make Harlequin and Columbine 
nappy. What, if reality be not so, gentlemen and la- 
dies; and if, after dancing a variety of jigs and antics, 
and jumping m and out of endless trap -doors and 
windows, through life’s shifting scenes, no fairy comes 
down to make us comfortable at the close of the per- 
formance. Ah. let us give our honest novel-folks the 

good luck ^ P ° Q ’ and not be of their 

No person who has read the preceding volumes of 
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ha!" r tLe fe T nS ° hronicIer of Abbotsford 

the result nf tl em ’ Can d °, U ^ t * 0r a molricnt what was 

hoe ritl T 10 n m r iage between Sir Wilfrid of Ivan- 
hoe and the Lady Eowena. Those who have marked 

her conduet during her maidenhood, her distinguished 
politeness, her spotless modesty of demeanour her 

lifS a r nd 'enti° lneSS '“rf f circumst “ees, and her 
otty and gentleworaan-hke bearing, must he sure that 

»" zrE„r inc i, wo ^ ^ 

and that Eowena the wife would be a pattern of cor- 
rectness for all the matrons of England . 1 

he/cW,r S f ie ,aCt P ° r miles around Eotherwood 
icr character for piety was known. Her castle was a 

ndezvous for all the clergy and monks of the district 

he sell upon pulse and water. There was not an in- 

SaXOn 0r Norman > but the 

n be . Lady Eowena mi 'gbt be seen journeying 

to Ins door, m comnanv wH.fc * * , ■ 
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he became the most melancholy fool in England, and if 
ever he ventured upon a pun to the shuddering, poor 
servitors, who were mumbling their dry crusts below 
the salt , it was such a faint and stale joke, that no- 
body dared to laugh at the inuendoes of the unfortunate 
wag, and a sickly smile was the best applause he could 
muster. Once, indeed, when GufFo, the goose-boy (a half- 
witted, poor wretch) laughed outright at a lamentably 
stale pun which Wamba palmed upon him at supper-time, 
(it was dark, and the torches being brought in, Wamba 
said, Gudo, they can’t see their way in the argument, 
and are going to throw a little light upon the subject ,”) 
the Lady Bowena, being disturbed in a theological con- 
troversy with Father Willibald (afterwards canonised 
as St. Willibald, of Bareacres , hermit. and confessor), 
called out to know what was the cause of the unseem- 
ly interruption , and Guffo and Wamba being pointed 
out as the culprits, ordered them straightway into the 
court-yard, and three dozen to be administered to each 
of them. 

“I E ot y° 11 out of Front-de-Boeufs castle/’ said 
poor Wamba, piteously, appealing to Sir Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe, and canst thou not .save me from the 
lash?” 

1 es 3 ^ r0m Fron t- de-B oeuf’s castle, where you were 
locked up with the Jewess in the tower!” said Bowena, 
haughtily replying to the timid appeal of her husband: 
Gurth, give him four dozen!” 

And this was all poor Wamba got by applying for 
the mediation of his master. ■ 

In fact, Bowena knew her own dignity so well as 

Qcef?s ’^ e royal blood of England, that Sir 
Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, her consort, could scarcely call 
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Ms life his own, and was made, in all things, to feel 
the inferiority, of his station. And which of ns is there 
acquainted .with the sex that has not remarked this 
propensity in lovely woman, and how often the wisest 
m the council are made to be as fools at her board, 
and the boldest in the battle-field are craven when fa- 
cihg her /distaff? 

“ Y here you were loclced U P with the Jewess in the 
tower,” was a remark, too, of which Wilfrid keenly 
felt, and, perhaps, the reader will understand, the sig- 
mficancy. When the daughter of Isaac of York brought 
her diamonds and. rubies — the poor, gentle victim! 
" an ^> meekly laying them at the feet of the conquer- 
ing Rowena, departed into foreign lands to tend the 
sick. of her people, and to brood over the bootless 
passion which consumed her own pure heart, one would 
have thought that the heart of the royal lady would 
have melted before such beauty and humility, and that 
she would have been generous in the moment of her 
victory. 

But did you ever know a right-minded woman 
pardon another for being handsome and more love- 
worthy than herself? The Lady Rowena did certain - 
ly say with mighty magnanimity to the Jewish maiden, 
“Come and live with me as a sister,” as the former 
pai t of this history shows ; but Rebecca knew in her 
heart that her ladyship’s proposition was what is called 
bosh (in that noble Eastern language with which 'Wil- 
frid the Crusader was familiar), or fudge, in plain 
Saxon; and retired, with a broken, gentle spirit, neither 
abk to bear the sight of her rival’s happiness, nor 
willing to disturb it by the contrast of her own wretched- 
ness, Rowena, like the most high-bred and virtuous 
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of women, never forgave Isaac’s daughter her beauty 
nor her flirtation with Wilfrid (as the Saxon lady chose 
to term it), nor, above all, her admirable diamonds 
and jewels, although Rowena was actually in posses- 
sion of them. 

In a word, she was always flinging Rebecca into 
Ivanhoe s teeth. There was not a day in his life but 
that unhappy warrior was made to remember that a 
Hebrew damsel had been in love with him, and that a 
Christian lady of fashion could never forgive the insult. 
For instance, if Gurth, the swine-herd, who was now 
promoted to be a gamekeeper and verderer, brought 
the account of a famous wild-boar in the wood, and 
proposed a hunt, Rowena would say, “Do, Sir Wil- 
irid, persecute those poor pigs — you know your 
menus the Jews can’t abide them!” Or when, as it 
oft would happen, our lion-hearted monarch, Richard, 
in order to get a loan or a benevolence from the Jews, 
would roast a few of the Hebrew capitalists, or ex- 
tract some of the principal rabbis’ teeth, Rowena 
would exult and say, “Serve them right, the misbe- 
lieving wretches! England can never be a happy coun- 
try until every one of these monsters is exterminated!” 
Oi else, adopting a strain of still more savage sarcasm, 
would exclaim, “Ivanhoe, my dear, more persecution 
for the Jews! Hadn’t you better interfere, my love? 
His majesty will do anything for you; and, you know, 
the dews were always' such favourites of yours ” or 
words to that effect. But, nevertheless, her ladyship 
never lost an opportunity of wearing Rebecca’s jewels 
at court, whenever the queen held a drawing-room; 
or at the lork assizes and hall, when she appeared 
there, not of course because she took any interest in such 
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things, but because she considered it her duty to at- 
tend as one of the chief ladies of the county. 

hei^ U otf- r ™ ° f IV£mb0e > Stained the 

height o his wishes, was, like many a man when he 

has reached that dangerous elevation, disappointed. 
Ah, dear friends, it is but too often so in life! Many 
a garden, seen from a distance, looks fresh and green, 
which, when beheld closely, is dismal and weedy; X 

vo« d wouM S r meknCholy and grass gr0WJtl; the *>™ers 
Lm d fam re Pose in, cushioned with stinging 
nettles. I have ridden in a caique upon the waters of 
^ Bosphorus, and looked upon the capital of the 
Soldan of Turkey. As seen from those blue waters, 
with palace and pinnacle, with gilded dome and tower- 
,3 cypress, it seemeth a very Paradise of Mahound; 

o rickmtv 1 !S but a be Sg ; »'ly labyrinth 

of ncketty huts and dirty alleys, where the ways are 

steep and he smells are foul, tenanted by mangy dogs 
and lagged beggars — a dismal illusion! Life is such, 
ah, weU-a-day! It ,s only hope which is real, and 
reality is a bitterness and a deceit. 

w Jf kpS \ man ’ , with Iranhoe’s high principles, 
would never bring himself to acknowledge this fact; 
but others did for him. He grew thin, and pined away 
as much as if he had been in a fever under the scorch- 
ing sun of Ascalon. He had no appetite for his meals; 

. e s . ^5 though he was yawning ail day. The 

jangling of the doctors and friars whom Bowena 
brought together did not in the least enliven him, and 
he would sometimes give proofs of somnolency during 
their disputes, greatly to the consternation of his lady 
He hunted a good deal, and, I very much fear, as 
Eowena rightly remarked, that he might have an 
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ouse for being absent from home. He began to like 
wine, too, who bad been as sober as a hermit; and 
when he came back from Athelstane’s (whither he would 
repair not unfrequently), the unsteadiness of his gait 
and the unnatural brilliancy of his eye were remarked 
by his lady, who, you may be sure, was sitting up for 
him. As for Athelstane, he swore by St. Wullstan 
that he was glad to have escaped a marriage with such 
a pattern of propriety; and honest Cedric the Saxon 
(who had been very speedily driven out of his daughter- 
in-law’s castle,) vowed by St. Waltheof that his son 
had bought a dear bargain. 

So Sir "Wilfrid of Ivanhoe became almost as tired 
of England , (as his royal master Richard was , who 
always quitted the country when he had squeezed from 
his loyal nobles, commons, clergy, and Jews, air the 
money which He could get,) and when the lion-hearted 
Prince began to make war against the French king, in 
Normandy and Guienne , Sir Wilfrid pined like a true 
servant to be in company of the good champion, along- 
side of whom he had shivered so many lances, and 
dealt such wouhdy blows of sword and battle-axe on 
the plains of or the breaches of Acre. Travel- 

lers were welcome at Rotherwood that brought news 
from the camp of the good king: and I warrant me 
that the knight listened with all his might when Father 
Drono, the chaplain, read in the St, James’s Chrony- 
kyll, (which was the paper of news lie of Ivanhoe 
took in,) of u another glorious triumph.” — “Defeat of 
the French near RIois.” — “Splendid victory at Epte, 
and narrow escape of the French king,” the which 
deeds of arms the learned scribes had to narrate. 

However such tales might excite him during the 
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reading, they left the knight of Ivanhoe only the more 
me ancioly alter listening: and the more moody as he 
sate in his great hall silently draining his Gascony wine. 
Silently sate he and looked at his coats of mail, hang- 
ing -vacant on the wall, his banner covered with spider- 
webs, and his sword and axe rusting there. “Ah 
dear a x e sighed he, (into his drinking horn) ah, gentle 
.steel! that was a merry time when I sent thee crashing 
into the pate of the Emir Abdul Melik as he rode on 
e light of Saladin. Ah my sword, my dainty heads- 
man, my sweet split-rib, my razor of infidel beards: 

“ th ° rf V° e . at thIno ed S e off = and am I never more 
to wield thee m battle? What is the use of a shield 
on a wall, or a lance that has a cobweb for a pennon? 
O, Eichard, my good king, would I could hear once 
moie thy voice in the front of the onset! Bones of 
Brian the lemplar, would ye could rise from your 
grave at Templestowe, and that we might break 
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and martyrdoms of her favourite saints, and not allow* 
ing a sou! to speak above Ins breath, except when she 
chose to cry out in her own shrill voice when a hand* 
maid made a wrong stitch, or let fall a ball of worsted. 
It was a dreary Hie — Wamba, we have said, never 
ventured to crack a joke, save in a whisper, when he 
was ten miles from home; and then Sir Wilfrid Ivan* ‘ 
hoe was too weary and blue-devilled to laugh: but 
hunted in silence, moodily bringing down deer and 
wild-hoar with shaft and quarrel. 

Then he besought Robin of Huntingdon, the jolly 
outlaw, nathless, to join him, and go to the help of 
fair sire King Richard, with a score or two of 
lances. But the Earl of Huntingdon was a very 
different character from Robin Hood the forester. 
There was no more conscientious magistrate in all the 
county than his lordship : he was never known to miss 
church or quarter sessions; he was the strictest game- 
proprietor in all the Riding, and sent scores of poachers 
to Botany Bay. “A man who has a stake in the 
country, my good Sir Wilfrid,” Lord Huntingdon said, 
with rather a patronising air (his lordship had grown 
immensely fat since the king had taken him into grace, 
required a horse as strong as an elephant to 
mount him), u a man with a stake in the country ought 
to stay in the country. Property has its duties as 
well as its privileges, and a person of my rank is 
bound to live on the land from which he gets his 
living.” 

“Amen!” sang out the Reverend — Tuck, his 
loidship b domestic chaplain, who had also grown as 
slfeek as the Abbot of Jorvaulx, who was as prim as 
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alt ha f V P ° 11 ShaVed > and Ws beard curled every 
Z; h A f f f anctified was Ms Reverence grown, 

wi r iglt Vlf a Shame to kiil the Pr^y deer 

and Sth kT ,?V m Stili bugeJy . both in pasties 
Wi h Trench beans and currant jelly,) and beine 

shown a quarter-staff upon a certain occasion, handled 
was?»° U y , “ aSked “ What that ll Sly great stick 

of W d} n I '? ntingd r : kte Maid Marfa “> had still some 
of hei old fun and spirits, and poor Ivanhoe be^ed 

nd prayed^ that she would come and stay at Rother- 

fh , d 0 ® C3slo naIIy, and egayer the general dulness of 

W elf ‘ \ B - her ladyshi P saId ^at Rowena gave 

stories oTf- air ^ n V° red her 80 tolerably ^ith 
stones of king Edward the Confessor, that she pre- 

t U duH a 2 f/T/fr tlU ‘ n Rotherwoo<] ’ which was 
as dull as if ,t had been at the top of Mount Athos. 

“HiUfr W , h ° Viaited was Athelstane. 
®° }al ?^ h \ ess , the Prince,” Rowena of course 

Shi had tT Wh0m th o ¥ 7 received with royal honours, 
bhe had the guns fired, and the footmen turned out 

S tLT™ f arm ? whe)1 he arrived; helped him to 
favourite cuts of the mutton or the turkey, 
and forced her poor husband to light Mm to the state 

cai 0m, ATfv C - ,n f backwards ’ holding a pair of wax 
candies. At this hour of bed time the Thane used to 

m such a condition, that he saw two pair of candles 
and a couple of Ivanhoes reeling before Mm — let us 
hope it was not Ivanhoe that was reeling, but only 
his kinsman’s brains muddled with the quantities of 
drink which it was his daily custom to consume. 
Rowena said it was the crack which the wicked Bois 
bruilbert, the Jewess’s other lover, Wilfrid, my dear,” 
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gave him on his royal skull, which caused the Prince 
to be disturbed so easily; but added, that drinking 
became a person of royal blood, and was but one of 
the duties of his station. 

Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe saw it would be of no avail 
to ask this man to bear him company on Ms projected 
tour abroad; but still he himself was every day more 
and more bent upon going, and he long cast about for 
some means of breaking to bis Ilowena his firm reso- 
lution to join the King. He thought she would cer- 
tainly fall ill if he communicated the news too abruptly 
to her; he would pretend a journey to York to attend 
a grand jury; then a call to London on law business 
or to buy stock; then he would slip over to Calais 
by the packet by degrees, as it were; and so be with 
the King before his wife knew that he was out of 
sight of Westminster Hall. 

“Suppose your honour says you are going, as your 
honour would say Bo to a goose, plump, short, and 
to the point/’ said Wamba, the jester, who was Sir 
Wilfrid’s chief counsellor and attendant, “depend oirt 
her highness would bear the news like a Christian 
woman.” 

“Tush, malapert! I will give thee the strap,” said 
Sir Wilfrid, in a fine tone of high tragedy indignation; 
“thou knowest not the delicacy of the nerves of high- 
born ladies. An she faint not, write me down Hol- 
lander.” 

“I will wager my bauble against an Irish billet of 
exchange that she will let your honour go off readily: 
that is, if you press not the matter too strongly,” 
Wamba answered, knowingly; and this Ivanhoe found 
to his discomfiture: for one morning at breakfast 
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“Mvtot a f gag %f5’ . as 3le ripped his tea, he said, 
M 7 ’ I ^as thinking of going over to pay his 

Majesty a visit in Normandy:” upon which Line 

Z: *T (wllicil ’ since t]lQ roya 1 Alfred baked 

hose cakes, had been the chosen breakfast cake of noble 

he D r S o°n aTai:’ * kn6eling W ^dto 

CeUinn - “ VVl T 7 tte FIorentine Benvenuto 
my dear?” ? /° y .°" tUnk of S oin S> Wilfrid, 

ttifno-a " 3ad 7 said , and the moment the tea- 

ut n !;r e sh T7\ and ^ tabIes md tIieir ^stles 

f! le set about mending his linen, and get- 
ung^ready his carpet-bag. h 

to W T as dis S usted at her readiness 

to part with him as he had been weary of stay in- at 
home, which caused Wamba, the fool, to say, “Marry 
ssip, thou art hke the man on ship-board, who 
when the boatswain flogged him, did 'cry out, ‘0,’ 
wherever the rope’s end fell on him: which caused 
Master Boatswain to say, ‘Plague on thee, fellow, and 

pleasi f ng° n thee.’ , ” Ve5 1 Wt *** there is no 

. “ And tliere are some backs which Fortune 

is always belabouring,” thought Sir Wilfrid, with a 
gioaii, and mine is one that is ever sore.’' 

bo, with a moderate retinue, whereof the knave 

an \ . made one > and a large woollen comforter 
uud his neck, which his wife’s own white fingers 
had woven. Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe left home to join 
the lung, his master. Eowena, standing on the steps, 
poured out a series of prayers and blessings, most 
edifying to hear, as her lord mounted his ' charger, 
which his squires led to the door. “It was the duty 
of the British female of rank,” she said, “to suffer all. 
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aZHn the cause of her Sovereign. She would not fear 
loneliness during the campaign; she would bear up 
against widowhood , desertion , and an unprotected 
situation.” 

u My cousin Athelstane will protect thee,” said 
Ivanhoe., with profound emotion, as the tears trickled 
down Ms basnet; and bestowing a chaste salute upon 
the steel-clad warrior, Eowena modestly said, “She 
hoped his Highness would be so kind.” 

Then Ivanhoe’s trumpet blew: then Eowena waved 
her pocket-kandkercMef: then the household gave a 
shout: then the pursuivant of the good knight, Sir 
the Crusader, flung out his banner (which was 
argent a gules cramoisy with three Moors impaled 
sable): then Wamba gave a lash on his mule’s haunch, 
and Ivanhoe, heaving a great sigh, turned the tail of 
his war-horse upon the castle of his fathers. 

As they rode along the forest, they met Athelstane, 
the Thane, powdering along the road in the direction 
of Eotherwood on his great dray-horse of a charger. 

Good bye, good luck to you, old brick,” cried the 
Prince, using the vernacular Saxon; “pitch into those 
Frenchmen; give it ’em over the face and eyes; and 
11 stop at home, and take care of Mrs. I.” 

“ T hank you, kinsman,” said Ivanhoe, looking, how- 
ever, not particularly well pleased; and the chiefs sha- 
king hands, the train of each took its different way — 
Atheistane’s to Eotherwood , Ivanhoe’s towards Ms 
place of embarkation. 

The poor knight had his wish, and yet his face 
was a yard long, and as yellow as a lawyer’s parch- 
ment; and having longed to quit home any time these 
three years oast, he found h JrnsAlf mvtnnnA' A +1. ^ 
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because, forsooth, he was goin^ toliot! 

ssr ° r d i“'; n "" t 

,. p T b ’ f. lsed lhat absurd madman t 
beck over lus shoulder from Ms back 


ATRA CURA, 

Before 1 lost 
* mind me of 
Wiio sang how Ci 
Beside the L. 1 ' 

Methougfat I saw the gri* 
d«mp up but now behind 

. “Perhaps thou didst, 
ing over his shoulder: 
jingle. 

And though h 
I mark that eu„_„ „ 

Still sits behind hia 
Tight squeezing of* 

Like two black Tem 
Beside one crurmer. 


my five poor wits, 
a Romish clerk, 

. 7 ^ ure ’ the P han *om dark, 
it belted horseman sits. 

griesly sprite 
my Knight. 

knave,” said I' 
and the knave wer 
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that his honour oV my lady shed many anon, thought 
Wamba the fool, butt he was only a zany, and his 
mind was not right). U 1 would not exchange my 
tery sorrows for thine indifference, 99 the knight con- 
tinued. “Where there is a sun there must be a. „■ 
shadow. If the shadow offend me, shall I put out my 
eyes and live in the dark? No! I am content with 
my fate, even such as it is. The Care of which thou 
speakest, hard though it may vex him, never yet rode 
down an honest man. I can bear him on my shoul- 
ders, and make my way through the world’s press in 
spite of him; for my arm is strong, and my sword is 
keen, and my shield has no stain on it; and my heart, 
though it is sad, knows no guile” And here, taking 
a locket out of his waistcoat (which was made of . 
chain-mail), the knight kissed the token, put it back 
under the waistcoat again, heaved a profound sigh, 
and stuck spurs into his horse. 

As for Wamba, he was munching a black pudding 
whilst ' Sir Wilfrid was making the above speech 
(which implied some secret grief on the knight’s part, 
that must have been perfectly unintelligible to the 
fool), and' so did not listen to a single word of Ivan- 
hoe’s pompous remarks. They travelled on by slow l 
stages through the whole kingdom, until they came to 
Dover, whence they took shipping for Calais. And in 
this little voyage, being exceedingly sea-sick, and be- 
sides elated at the thought of meeting his Sovereign, 
the good knight cast away that profound melancholy 
which had accompanied him during the whole of his 
Md journey. ' ' ' ' : ' 'f 
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■ CHAPTER II. 

The last days of the Lion. 

Fbom Calais Sir Wilfrid < ‘ " 
gence across country to Limoges, l 
us squire, with the horses and the 
dants, with the c w ;--; 

only as the knight’s 1 fool but 
perched on the roof of the 
By blowing tunes i. r _„ 

The good King Biehard 
the Limousin, encamped before a 
OnamS, the lord whereof, 

King’s, was holding f 
with a resolution and valour 
fupr and annoyance on the part of the 'Monarch & with 

ttPhe ^' We and ^g-nimous as he 

was, the Lion-hearted one did not love to be backed 

XTr ^ .? 6theri and ’ Iike the royal animal 
whom he was said to resemble, he commonly tore his 

^ dV SnT 7 l t0 P ' leCeS ’ f d tfien > Perchance, had leisure 
to think how brave the latter had been. The Count 

rovafttA^ ftraad > 14 was said > a P°t of money; the 
he hid it whvTfn 11 AS the Couut d »ied that 

at II ST 7 ^ ^ n0t ° pen the S‘ ltes of Ms castle 
at once. It was a clear proof that he was guilty; and 

the King was determined to punish this febef, and 
have his money and his life too. 

i -At had nat ' lra % Brought no breaching guns with 
T 8 ? instniments were not yet invented; 

wiih th^ 16 * a< ! assaxdted the place a score of times 
wxth the utmost fury, his Majesty had been beaten 

back on every occasion, until he was so savage that it 


of Ivanhoe took the clllf- 
sendmg on Gurtfi, 
J res t of his atfen- 
f Wamba ? who travelled not 
-* 1 a ® valet, and who, 
carriage, amused himself 
upon the conduct eur's French horn. 
\ as ^ van ^oe learned, in 
little place called 
though a vassal of the 
the castle against: his Sovereign 
- *, which caused a great 
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was dangerous to approach the British Lion. The 
Lion’s wife, the lovely Berengaria, scarcely ventured 
to come near him. He flung the joint-stools in his 
tent at the heads of the officers of state, and kicked 
his aides-de-camp round his pavilion; and, in fact, a 
maid of honour, who brought a sack-posset into his 
Majesty from the Queen, after he came in from the 
assault, came spinning like a foot-ball out of the royal 
tent just as Ivanhoe entered it. 

“Send me my Austrian drum-major to flog that 
woman,” roared out the infuriate King. “By the 
bones of St. Barnabas she has burned the sack! By 
St. Wittikind, I will have her fayed alive. Ha! St. 
George, Ha! St. Richard, whom have we here?” And 
he lifted up his demi- culver in, or curtal axe, a weapon 
weighing about thirteen hundred weight, and was 
about to fling it at the intruder’s head, when the 
latter, kneeling gracefully on one knee, said calmly, 
“It is I, my good liege, Wilfrid of Ivanhoe.” 

“ What, Wilfrid of Templestowe, Wilfrid the married 
man, Wilfrid the hen-pecked,” cried the King with a 
sudden burst of good humour, flinging away the cul- 
verin from him, as though it had been a reed, (it 
lighted three hundred yards off, on the foot of Hugo de 
Bunyon, who was smoking a cigar at t|ie door of his 
tent, and caused that redoubted warrior to limp for 
some days after.) “What, Wilfrid, my gossip? Art 
come to see the lion’s den? There are bones in it, 
man, bones and carcases, and the Lion is angry,” said 
the King, with a terrific glare of his eyes, “but tush! 
we will talk of that anon. Ho! bring two gallons 'of 
hypocras for the King, and the good knight, Wilfrid 
of Ivanhoe. Thou art come in time, Wilfrid, for by 
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St. Eichard, and St. George, we will giy 
assault to-morrow. There will be bones brc 

“I care not, my liege,” said Ivanhoe, pi 
Sovereign respectfully, and tossing off the * 
tents of the bowl of hypocras to his Hig hn 
health, and he at once aj 
high favour, not a little to the 
sons surrounding the King. 

As his Majesty said, there 
mg in plenty before Chalus. 
siegers made assaults upon the castle 
so stoutly by the Count of Chalus, _ 
garrison, that each afternoon beheld the 
ties returning disconsolately to their 
hind them many of their own slwi 
with them store of broken heads 
received in the unsuccessful ons 
played by Ivanhoe, in all these 
gious; and the 
the dischargi 
i ■ * ' 

with which the besieged received their 
remarkable, 
used to pick the 
coat of mail, 
a pudding. 3 


was fighting and feast- 
Day after day, the be-' 
3 but it was held 
and his gallant 
— ^ attacking par- 
tents, leaving be- 
slain , and bringing back 
~dj, and maimed limbs, 
onset. The valour dis- 
use contests, was prodi- 
way in which he escaped death from 
jes of mangonels, catapults, battering-rams. 
Pounders, boiling oil, and other artillery, 

— - enemies , was 

After a day’s fighting, Gurth andWamba 
arrows out of their intrepid master's 
t as ^ they had been so many almonds in 
, . - - 'T was well for the good knight, that under 

ms hrst coat of armour he wore a choice suit of Toledan 
steel, perfectly impervious to arrow shots, and given 
to him by a certain Jew, named Isaac of York, to 
whom he had done some considerable services a few 
years back. 

If King Eichard had not been in such a rage at the 
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repeated laiiures of liis attacks upon the Castle, that 
all sense of justice was blinded in the lion-hearted 
Monarch, he would have been the first to acknowledge 
the valour of Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, and would have 
given mm a Peerage, and the Grand Cross of the Bath 
at least a dozen times in the course of the siege: for 
Ivanhoe led more than a dozen storming parties, and 
with his own hand killed as many m 
thousand three-hundred and fifty one) 
were r T ~‘- ’ 
his Majesty 

faithful servant’s prowess 
hated Ivanhoe for his 
(for he would kill ; . 
df Chalus, whilst the 

host could not finish 

day ) poisoned the royal mind z 

made the King look npon his feats of 
erii eye. Roger de Backbit*? 
that Sir Wilfrid had offered 
fie would kill 

neptt assault: Peter de Toadhole 
stated every where, that his Majesty 
lie used to be; that pleasures 
him; that he could neither 
SFprd or axe, ^ ; ' ’ ' * :m " ' 
times in Palestine: i ' ~ 
l||te in which they had i 
aad in which onset Ivanhoe'' slew 

TO m r of the t„. ; y, 

feder, Ivanhoe almost did 
banner before the King’s, 
rescued himself from utter disgr 


v . , J vr itoJjuA OA-V, US 

slam by the lion-hearted Monarch himself* But 
■ was rather disgusted than pleased, by his 

an< ^ ^J le COllr £j erg -yjrJjQ 

superior valour and dexterity, 
you off a couple of hundred of them 
strongest champions of the King’s 
more than their two dozen of a 

1 against Sir Wilfrid, and 

, . „ J arms with an 

sneeringly told the King, 
to Jbet an equal bet, that 
more men^than Biehard himself in the 

said, that Ivanhoe 

was not the man 
and drink had enervated 
, ride, nor strike a blow with 

as fie Jiad been enabled .to do in the old 
Anally, in the twenty-fifth as- 
1 very nearly carried the place, 
k:: seven, and his Ma- 

sons of the Count de Chains, * its do. 
d for himself, by planting his 
, upon the wallj and only 
w^ace, by saving his Ma- 
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flattered him: the pages and maids of honour 
the royal mountebank almost to his fa 
hoe ever could have laughed, I 
night when the King, in light-blue satin izz:: . 
with his hair in powder, chose to dance the Minuet 
la Cour with the little Queen Berengaria. 

. dancing, his Males tv Tn ill st. noarlo 
a guitar, and begin to 
lus own songs, word*., , n ., iETJL 
read Lord Campobello’s'lh- 
are aware that there wa; 

Blonde], who, in fact, di- 
King’s performances; and 
King writes verses , we m; 
of people to admire his 
sing you a ballad, of which he’' had stolen r 

m y vhleh W rin S“g on all the barrel- 
Christendom , and, turning round to his 

would say, “How do you like that? I dashed 
his morning.” Or, “Blondel, what do - • 

til andTr-h B flat? ” ° r What n0t 5 the 

5 *U th B - ■ d j 7 ?? “V be sure > would 

One 1 • mg ^’ like ^Peorites as they werV. 

It oq 6 - I eD j ng i U Was the eveaia S of the 27th March 

Lood MaJ ' e W. " ho ™ » *he »»2 

r p.3itio„ lh , peo^ ““f 2 r,°; f ^ 

Jjpp.ng w.H tlieir hi»ds, .pi tog hll ,g j. , h J r 
?rst he sang an original air and poem, beginning 
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But no, the Pope no wife may chose, 

And so 1 would not wear his shoes; 

No wine may drink the proud Paynim, 

And so I ’d rather not be him; 

My wife, my wine, X love I hope,' : :; : .f 

And would be neither Turk nor Pope. 

Encore I Encore! Bravo! Bis! Everybody ap- 
plauded the King’s song with all his might; everybody 
except Ivanhoe, who preserved his abominable gravity: 
and when asked aloud by Roger de Backbite whether 
he had heard that too ? said, firmly, “Yes, Roger de'' Y 
Backbite, and so hast thou if thou darest but tell the 
truth.” - 

“Now, by St. Cicely, may I never touch gittern 
again,” bawled the King in a fury, “if every note, 
word, and thought be not mine; may I die in to-mor- 
row’s onslaught if the song be not my song. Sing , 
thyself, Wilfrid of the Lanthorn Jaws; thou couldst 
sing a good song in old times:” and with all his 
might, and with a forced laugh, the King, who loved 
brutal practical jests, flung his guitar at the head of 
Ivanhoe. 

Sir Wilfrid caught it gracefully with one hand, 
and, making an elegant bow to the Sovereign, began 
to chant as follows: — 


KING CANUTE, 


King Canute was weary-hearted; he had reigned for years a score; 
Battling, struggling, pushing, flighting, killing much and robbing more, 
And he thought upon his actions, walking by the wild sea shore. 

Twixt the Chancellor and Bishop walked the King with steps sedate, 
Chamberlains and grooms came after, silver sticks and gold sticks grea 
Chaplains, aides-de-camp, and pages, — all the officers of state. 

Sliding after like his shadow, pausing when he chose to pause; 

If a frown his face contracted, straight the courtiers dropped their jaws 
If to laugh the King was minded, out they burst in loud hee-haws. 
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ZuXT, - l a somc f m % vexed him, that was clear to old and young, 

Oaoe the Ool°n ET* " tabl# ’ whcn Wa fa ™urlte gleeman sung, 
Onoe the Queen would have consoled him, but he bade her hold h< 
tongue. 

‘‘Something ails my gracious Master,” cried the Keeper of the Seal. 

“Psh»p’ ly °i d * lt lampreys » served at dinner, or the veal’” 

Paha exclaimed the angry Monarch, “ Keeper, H is not that I feel. 

“ T is an* not the dinner, fool, that doth my rest impair* 

Can a King be great as I am, prithee, and yet know no care V 
D, I m sick, and tired, and weary.” — Some one cried, “The Kina 1 
arm-chair 1” h ‘ 

StrXb "t W ^ S t/. IlC , laCkeya tlu ’ nhl & ^ ulcfc lord the Keeper nodded, 

btiui 0 ht the Kings great chair was brought him, by two footmen able- 
bodied, 

Languidly he sank into it; it was comfortably \vadded. 

“ fi f T C f com i maions ” <*icd he, “ over storm and brine, 

I S 1 kaVG conquerC(1! Where was glory like to mind” 
Loudly all the courtiers echoed. “ Where is glory- like to thine ? - 

“ What avail me all my kingdoms ? Weary am I now, and old, 

Pilose bur sons I have begotten, long to see me- dead and cold; 

Would l were, and quiet buried, underneath the silent mould 1 

* t ^ e ^ ritllia f ser P en * ! at my hosom tears and bites; 
ok t d ’ 1 f r 1 nd 5 ingS ' 1 l0 ° k 0n ’ thou ^ h 1 Pot out all the lights; 

Ghosts of ghastly recollections troop about my bed of nights. 

* korning, convents blazing, red with sacrilegious fires: 

Mothers weeping, virgins screaming, vainly for their slaughtered sires 

buch a tender conscience,” cries the Bishop, “ every one admires. 

But for such unpleasant bygones, cease, my gracious Lord, to search, 

They re forgotten and forgiven by our holy Mother Church: 

■Never, never does she leave her benefactors in the lurch. 

Look! the land is crowned with Minsters, which your Grace's bounty 
' . raised; 

Abbeys filled with holy men, where you and Heaven are daily praised: 
Jro'tf, my lord, to think of dying? on my conscience, I ’m amazed!” 

‘ f ay ’, 1 feeI ” rcpiicd King Canute, “ that my cnd.is drawing near ; ” 

Don t say so,” exclaimed the courtiers (striving each to squeeze a tear), 
bure your Grace is strong and lusty, ami may live tins fifty year. 

Live these fifty years!” the Bishop roared, with actions made io suit, 

Are you mad, my good Lord Keeper, thus to speak of King Canute? 

Men have lived a thousand years, and sure his Majesty will do % 
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be civil, slave, Wilfrid is sin| 
frid, thy ballad is long, but ii 
I have grown cool during th, 
band, honest friend. T 
we give the grand assault to-n 
thee, Wilfrid, % banner shall 
and the King f ' ’ 
into the private pavilion. 


purpose, and 
- v- Give me thy 

Ladies, good-night. Gentlemen, 
> -morrow; when 1 promise 

1 not be before mine” — 

giving his arm to her Majesty, retired 


CHAPTER III. 

St. George for England. 

Whilst the Royal Richard and his Court were 
ieastmg in the camp outside the walls of Chalus, they 
oi the castle were in the most miserable plight that 
may be conceived. Hunger, as well as the fierce as- 
saiuts of the besiegers, had made dire ravages in the 
place. The garrison’s provisions of corn and cattle, 
their very horses, dogs, and donkeys had been eaten 
up so that it might well be said by Wamba, “that 
iamme, as well as slaughter, had thinned the garrison.” 
When the men of Chalus came on the walls to defend 
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of hunger which the Count (a man of large appetite) 
suffered in company with Ms heroic sons and garrison? 
— * Nothing, but that Dante has already done the 
business in the notorious history of Count Ugolino, so 
that my efforts might be considered as mere imitations. 
Why should I not, if I were minded to revel in horri- 
fying details, show you how the famished garrison 
drew lots, and ate themselves during the siege; and 
how the unlucky lot falling upon the Countess of 
Chafes, that heroic woman, taking an affectionate leave 
of her family, caused her large cauldron in the castle 
kitchen to be set a-boiling, had onions, carrots and 
herbs, pepper and salt made ready, to make a savoury 
soup, as the French like it, and when all things were 
quite completed, kissed her children, jumped into the 
cauldron from off a kitchen stool, and so was stewed 
down in her flannel bed-gown? Dear friends, it is not 
from want of imagination , or from having no turn for 
the terrible or pathetic, that I spare you these details. 
— I could give you some description that would spoil 
your dinner and night’s rest, and make your hair stand 
on end. — But why harrow your feelings? Fancy 
all the tortures and horrors that possibly can occur in 
a beleaguered and famished castle : fancy the feelings 
of men who know that no more quarter will be given 
them than they would get if they were peaceful Hun- 
garian citizens, kidnapped and brought to trial by his 
Majesty the .Emperor of Austria, and then let iis rush 
on to the breach and prepare once more to meet the 
assault of dreadful King Bichard and his men. 

On the 29th of March in the year 1199, the good 
King, having copiously partaken of breakfast, caused 
his trumpets to blow, and advanced with his host upon 
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the breach of the castle of Chains. Arthur cle Pen- 
demiis bore his banner; Wilfrid of Ivanhoe fought on 
the King’s right hand. Molyncux, Bishop of Bullock- 
smithy, doffed crosier and mitre for that day, and 
though fat and pursy, panted up the breach with the 
most resolute spirit, roaring out war-cries and curses, 
and wielding a prodigious mace of iron, with which 
he did good execution. Hugo de Backbite was forced 
to come in attendance upon the Sovereign, but took 
care to keep in the rear of his august master, and to 
shelter behind his huge triangular shield as much as 
possible. Many lords of note followed the King and 
bore the ladders; and as they were placed against the 
wall, the air was perfectly dark with the shower of 
arrows which the English archers poured out at the 
besiegers; and the cataract of stones, kettles, boot- 
jacks, chests of drawers, crockery, umbrellas, congreve- 
rockets, bomb -shells, bolts and arrows, and other 
missiles which the desperate garrison dung out on the 
storming 'party. The King received a copper coal- 
scuttle right over his eyes, and a mahogany wardrobe 
was discharged at his morion, which would' have felled 
an ox, and would have done for the King had not 
Ivanhoe warded it off skilfully. Still they advanced, 
the warriors failing around them like grass beneath the 
scythe of the mower. 

The ladders wer6 placed in spite of the hail of 
death raining round; the King and Ivanhoe were, of 
course, the first to mount them. Chains stood in the 
breach, borrowing strength from despair; and roaring 
out “Ha! Plantagenet, Saint Barbacue for Chains!” 
he dealt the King a crack across the helmet with his 
battle-axe, which shore off the gilt lion and crown that 
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sunnoanted tne steel cap. The King bent and reeled 
back; the besiegers were dismayed; the garrison and 
the Count of Chains set up a shout of triumph; but it 
was premature. 

. ■ As ^wek a s thought Ivanhoe was into the Count 
with a thrust in tierce, which took him just at the 
joint of the armour, and ran him through as clean as 
a spit does a partridge. Uttering a horrid shriek, he 
leii back writhing; the King recovering staggered up 
the parapet; the rush of knights followed, 'and the 
umon-jaek was planted triumphantly on the walls just 
as Ivanhoe, — but we must leave him for a moment. 

Ha, St. Richard! — ha, St. George!’’ the tre- 
mendous voice of the Lion -king was heard over the 
loudest roar of the onset. At eveiy sweep of his blade 
a severed head flew over the parapet, a spouting trunk 
tumbled, bleeding, on the flags of the bartizan. The 
world hath never seen a warrior equal to that Lion- 
hearted Plantagenet, as he raged over the keep, his 
eyes flashing fire through the bars of his morion, 
snorting and chafing -with the hot lust of battle. One 
by one lea enfcmts de Chains had fallen: there was only 
one left at last of all the brave race that had fought 
round the gallant Count: — only one, and but a boy, 
a fair-haired boy, a blue-eyed boy! he had been gather- 
ing pansies in the fields but yesterday - it was but 
afew years, and he was a baby in his mother’s arms! 

S P r y - Sword do a e a:,ist the most re- 

doubted blade in Christendom? — and yet Bohemond 

aced he great champion of England, and met him foot 
. Tara away, turn away, my dear young friends 
and kind-hearted ladies! Do not look at that ill-fated 
p or boy! his blade is crashed into splinters under the 
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of the conqueror, and the poor child is beaten to 
:nee! * * * 

No w, by St. Barbacue of Limoges,” said Bertrand 
aourdon, “the butcher will never strike down 


de Gourdon 

yonder lambhng! Hold thy hand, Sir King, or, by St. 

Swift as thought the veteran archer raised his 
arblast to his shoulder, the whizzing bolt fled from the 
ringing string, and the next moment crushed quivering 
into the corslet of Plantagenet. 

’T was a luckless shot, Bertrand ofGonrdon! Mad- 
dened by the pain of the wound, the brute nature of 
Richard was aroused: his fiendish appetite for blood 
rose to madness , and grinding his teeth , and with a 
curse too horrible to mention , the flashing axe of the 
loyal butcher fell down on the blond ringlets of the 
child, and the children of Chalus were no more! * * * 

I just throw this off by way of description, and to 
show what might be done if I chose to indulge in this 
style of composition, but as in the battles, which are 
desciibed^ by the kindly chronicler of one of whose 
works this present masterpiece is professedly a con- 
tinuation, everything passes off agreeably ; the people 
are slain, but without any unpleasant sensation to the 
reader; nay some of the most savage and blood-stained 
characters of history, such is the indomitable good 
humour of the great novelist, become amiable jovial 
companions, for whom one has a hearty sympathy — 
so, if you please, we will have this fighting business 
at Chains, and the garrison and honest Bertrand of 
Gourdon, disposed of, the former according to the usage 
of the good old times, having been hung up, or mur~ 
Thackeray. VIII. ,o 
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tiered to a man, and the latter killed in the manner 
described by the late ]3r. Goldsmith in his History. 

As for the Lion-hearted, we all very well know 
that the shaft of Bertrand de Gourdon put an end "to 
the royal hero — and that from that 29th of March 
he never robbed or murdered anymore. And we have 
legends in recondite books of the manner of the King’s 
death. 


“You must die, my son/’ said the venerable Walter 
of Rouen , as B erengaria was carried shrieking from 
the King’s tent. “Repent, Sir King, and separate 
yourself from your children!” 

“It is ill-jesting with a dying man,” replied the 
King. “Children have I none, my good lord bishop, 
to inherit after*' me.” 

“Richard of England,” said the archbishop, turning 
up his fine eyes, “your vices are your children. Am- 
bition is your eldest child, Cruelty is your second 
child, Luxury is your third child; and yon have nou- 
rished them from your youth up. Separate yourself 
from these sinful ones, and prepare your soul, for the 
hour of departure draweth nigh.” 

Violent, wicked, sinful , as he might have been, 
Richard of England met his death like a Christian man. 
Peace be to the soul of the brave! When the news 
came to King Philip of France, lie sternly forbade his 
courtiers to rejoice at the death of his enemy. “It is 
no matter of joy but of dolour,” he said, “that the 
bulwark of Christendom and the bravest king of Europe 
is no more,” , 


Meanwhile what has become of Sir Wilfrid of Ivan 
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hoe, whom we left in the act of rescuing his Sovereign 
by running the Count of Chalus through the body? 

As the good knight stooped down to pick his 
sword out of the corpse of his fallen foe, some one 
coming behind him suddenly thrust a dagger into his 
back at a place where his shirt of mail was open, (for 
Sir Wilfrid had armed that morning in a hurry, and it 
was his breast, not his hack, that he was accustomed 
ordinarily to protect), and when poor W amba came up 
on the rampart, which he did when the lighting was 
over — being such a fool that he could not be got to 
thrust his head into danger for glory’s sake — he 
found his dear knight with the dagger in his back 
lying without life upon the body of the Count de Cha- 
lus whom he had anon slain. 

Ah, what a howl poor Wamba set up when he 
found his master killed! How he lamented over the 
corpse of that noble knight and friend! What mattered 
it to him that Richard the King was borne wounded 
to his tent, and that Bertrand de Gourdon was flayed 
alive? At another time the sight of this spectacle might 
have amused the simple knave ; but now all his thoughts 
were of his lord, so good, so gentle, so kind, so loyal, 
so frank with the great, so tender to the poor, so 
truthful of speech, so modest regarding his own merit 
so true a gentleman, in a word, that anybody might, 
with reason, deplore him. 

As Wamba opened the dear knight’s corslet, Le 
found a locket round his neck, in which there was some 
hair, not flaxen like that of my Lady Rowena, who was 
almost as fair as an Albino, but as black, Wamba 
thought, as the locks of the Jewish maiden whom the 
knight had rescued in the lists of Templestowe. A bit 
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of Rowena’s hair was in Sir Wilfrid’s possession, too, 
but that was in his purse along with his seal of arms, 
and a couple of groats; for the good knight never kept 
any money, so generous was he of his largesses when 
money came in. 

Wamba took the purse, and seal, and groats, but 
he left the locket of hair round his master’s neck, and 
when he returned to England never said a word about 
the circumstance. After all, how should he know whose 
hair it was? It might have been the knight’s grand- 
mother’s hair for aught the fool knew; so he kept his 
counsel when he brought back the sad news and tokens 
to the disconsolate widow at Rotherwood. 

The poor fellow would never have left the body at 
all, and indeed sate by it all night, and until the grey 
of the morning, when, seeing two suspicious -looking 
characters advancing towards him, he fled in dismay, 
supposing that they were marauders who were out 
searching for booty among the dead bodies; and having 
'not the least courage, he fled from these, and tumbled 
down the breach, and never stopped running as fast as 
his legs would carry him until he reached the tents of 
his late beloved master. 

The news of the knight’s demise, it appeared, had 
been known at his quarters long before; for his ser- 
vants were gone, and had ridden off on his horses; his 
chests were plundered, there was not so much as a 
shirt collar left in his drawers, and the very bed and 
blankets had been carried away by these faithful atten- 
dants. ho had slain Ivanhoe? That remains a mys- 
tery to the present day; but Hugo de Backbite, whose 
nose he had pulled for defamation, and who was behind 
him in the assault at Chains, was seen two years after- 
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frards at the Court of King John in an embroidered 
velvet waistcoat which Bowena could have sworn she 
had worked for Ivanhoe, and about which the widow 
would have made some little noise, but that — but 
uiE$< she was no longer a widow. 

That she. truly deplored the death of her lord, can- 
P° f questioned, for she ordered the deepest mourn- 
mg which any milliner in York could supply, and erected 
a monument to his memory, as big as a minster. But 

no! J?l a , 7 •°r SUCh fine Principles, that she did 
not allow her grief to over-master her; and an oppor- 
tunity speedily arising for uniting the two best Saxon 
families m England, by an alliance between herself and 
the gentleman who offered himself to her, Bowena sa- 

(.cedlier mchnation to remain single, to her sense 
meiit ^ , an< ^ contraciec ^ a second matrimonial engage- 

That Athelstane was the man, I suppose no reader 
ami lai with life, and novels (which are a rescript of 
hfe, and are all strictly natural and edifying,) can for 
a moment doubt. Cardinal Pandulfo tied the knot for 
them: and lest there should be any doubt about Ivan- 
lioes death, (for his body was never sent home after 
all, nor seen after Wamba ran away from it), his emi- 
nence procured a papal decree, annulling the former 
marriage, so that Bowena became Mrs. Athelstane with 
a clear conscience. And who shall be surprised, if she 
was happier with the stupid and boozy thane, than 
with the gentle and melancholy Wilfrid? Did women 
never have a. predilection for fools, I should like to 
enow; or fall in love with donkeys, before the time of 
the amours of Bottom and Titania? “Ah! Mary, had 
you not preferred an ass to a man, would you have 
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married Jack Bray, when a Michael Angelo offered. 
Ah! Fanny, were yon not a woman, would yon persist 
in adoring Tom Hiccups, who beats yon, and comes 
home tipsy from the Club?” Yes, Rowena cared a 
hundred times more about tipsy Athelstane, than ever 
she had done for gentle Ivanhoe, and so great was her 
infatuation about the latter, that she would sit upon 
his knee in the presence of all her maidens , and let 
him smoke his cigars in the very drawing-room. 

This is the epitaph she caused to be written by 
Father Drono, (who piqued himself upon his Latinity), 
on the stone commemorating the death of her late lord. 

gic est Cuulfrihus, belli bum nint nuibwo 
Cum 0labt0 et hmcca, tllffrmrmnta et fjuaquf /rancta 
HUrbfra fcura tmbai: per burros multum equitabat : 
Cutlbmum joceibit: atque gterasolpma uibit. 
geu ! nunc sub fossa sunt tantt militis ossa, 
tor JU^flstant est ronjur castissima 

And this is the translation which the doggrel knave 
Wamba made of the Latin lines. 


BEQUIESCAT, 


Under the stone you behold, 

Buried, and coffined, and cold, 

Lieth Sir Wilfrid the Bold. 

Always lie marched in advance, 
Warring in FI and ers an & France , 
Doughty with a word and with lance. 

Famous in Saracen fight, 

Bode in his youth the good knight, 
Scattering Fayniras in Bight. 

Brian the Templar untrue, 

Fairly in tourney lie slew, 

Saw Hierusalem too. V". 
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Now he is buried and gone, 

. Lying beneath the grey stone: 

Where .shall you find such a one? 

Long time his widow deplored* , 

Weeping the fate of her lord, "-...T ; .■ 

Sadly cut off by the sword. 

When she was eased of her pain. 

Came the good Lord Athelstane, 

When her ladyship married again, 

Atlielstane burst Into a loud laugh, when lie heard 
it, a,t the last line, but Bowen a would have had the 
fool whipped, had not the Thane interceded, and to 
him, she said, she could refuse nothing, 

CHAPTER IV. 

Ivanhoe redivivus. 

I TRUST nobody will suppose, from the events de- 
scribed in the last Chapter, that our friend Ivanhoe is 
really dead. Because we have given him an epitaph 
or two and a monument, are these any reasons that he 
should be really gone out of the world? No: as in the 
pantomime, when we see Clown and Pantaloon lay out 
Harlequin and cry over him, we are always sure that 
Master Harlequin will be up at the next minute alert 
and shining in his glistening coat; and, after giving a 
box on the ears to the pair of them , will be taking a 
dance with Columbine, or leaping gaily through the 
dock-face, or into the three-pair-of-stairs window: — 
so Sir Wilfrid, the Harlequin of our Christmas piece, 
may be run through a little, or may make believe to 
be dead, but will assuredly rise up again when he is 
wanted, and show himself at the right moment. 

The suspicious-looking characters from whom Wamba 
ran away were no cut-throats and plunderers as the 
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poor knave imagined, but no other than Ivanhoe’s 
friend, the hermit, and a reverend brother of his, who 
visited the scene of the late battle in order to see if 
any Christians still survived there, whom they might 
shrive and get ready for Heaven, or to whom they 
might possibly offer the benefit of their skill as leeches. 
Both were prodigiously learned in the healing art; and 
had about them those precious elixirs which so often 
occur in romances, and with which patients are so mi- 
raculously restored. Abruptly dropping his master’s 
head from his lap as he fled, poor Wamba caused the 
knight s pate to fall with rather a heavy thump to the 
ground, and if the knave had but stayed a minute loiter 
he would have heard Sir Wilfrid utter a deep "roan 
But though the fool heard him not, the holy hermits 
did; and to recognize the gallant Wilfrid, to withdraw 
the enormous dagger still sticking out of his back, to 
wash the wound with a portion of the precious elixir, 
and to pour a little of it down his throat, was with the 
excellent hermits the work of an instant; which reme- 
dies being applied, one of the good men took the 
knight by the heels and the other by the head, and 
bore him damtily from the castle to their hermitage 
m a neighbouring rock. As for the Count of Chalus, 
and the remainder of the slain, the hermits were too 
much occupied with Ivanhoe’s case to mind them, and 
chd not, it appears, give them any elLxir, so that, if 
they are really dead, they must stay on the rampart 
stark and cold;, or if otherwise, when the scene closes 
upon them as it does now, they may get up, shake 
themselves, go to the slips and drink a pot of porter 

or change their stage-clothes and go home to supper. My 

dear readers, you mav settle the f 



time When Z \ T' 10r a ver ^ considerable 
rime. When he woke up from his delirium, and asked 

l^htnrcf hat f P’ W his ast ^ment when 
ic hcaid that lie had boeil in the f f . 

He thought the reverend fathers were joking S' 

but them profession forbade them from that sm of fr- 

titj, and besides, he could not possibly have "-of well 

S; ^ appeared earlier. And it proves how 
fh7f d <nn fathers were to him, and how very nearly 
hat scoundrel of a Hugh de Baokbite’s dagger had 
bmshed urn, that he did not get well tmdei Ms 
fath of time, during the whole of which the fathers 
tended him without ever thinking of a fee. I know of 

LieS d but J I w an >i n t th i- t0Wn Wll ° do ? s as much some- 

his name here" 0 " ° ^ ^ SerVicC of mentioning 
Ivanhoe, being now quickly pronounced well trim- 
deribly S hlf’l^f ^ ** ^ ^n’conS- 

duably below his knees, and calling for his suit or 

lon'ns^Tr’ WlUCh bef ° re ha<1 fitted hfs elegant per- 
- n as tight as wax, now put it on, and it ba^ e d and 

, ®° °°f; ! - y ab01,t him, that even the good Friars 

ughed at his absurd appearance. It was impos b e 
that he should go about the , 
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as that: the very boys would laugh at him : so the 
Friars gave him one of their old gowns, in which he 
disguised himself; and, after taking an affectionate 
farewell of his friends, set forth on his return to his 
native country'. As he went along, he learned that 
Bichard was dead, that John reigned, that Prince Ar- 
thur had been poisoned, and was of course made 
acquainted with various other facts of public importance 
recorded in Pinnock’s Catechism and the Historic Page. 

But these subjects did not interest him near so 
much as his own private affairs; and I can fancy that, 
his legs trembled under him, and his pilgrim’s staff 
shook with emotion, as at length, after many perils, 
he came in sight of his paternal mansion of Bother- 
wood, and saw once more the chimneys smoking, the 
shadows of the oaks over the’ grass in the sunset, and 
the rooks winging over the trees. He heard the sup- 
per gong sounding: he knew his way to the door well 
enough; he entered the familiar hall with a benedicite , 
and without any more words took his place. 

# * * * * 

You might have thought for a moment that the 
grey friar trembled, and his shrunken cheek looked 
deadly pale; but he recovered himself presently, nor 
could you see his pallor for the cowl which covered 
his face. 

A little boy was playing on Athelstane’s knee; Bow- 
en a, smiling and patting the Saxon Thane fondly on 
his broad bull-head, tilled him a huge cup of spiced 
wine from a golden jug. He drained a quart of the 
liquor, and, turning round, addressed the friar, — 

“And so, grey frere, thou sawest good King Richard 
fall at Chains by the bolt of that felon bowman?” 
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iviy love I said Kowena, interposing tenderly, and 
putting a pretty white linger on his lip. 

would have liked to see it too,” cried the boy. 

“That’s my own little Cedric, and so thou shaft. 
And, friar, didst see my poor kinsman Sir Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe? They say he fought well at Chains!” 

U Mv sweet lord,” again interposed Rowena, “men- 
tion him not.” 

“Why? Because thou and he were so tender in 
days of yore — when you could not bear my plain 
face, being all in love with his pale one?” 

u Those times are past now, dear Athelstane,” said 
his affectionate wife, looking up to the ceiling. 

“Marry, thou never couldst forgive him the Jewess, 
Bowena.” 

“The odious hussy! don’t mention the name of the 
unbelieving creature,” exclaimed the lady. 

. Well, well, poor Will was a good lad — . a though t 
melancholy and milksop though. Why, a pint of sack 
fuddled Ms poor brains.” 

“Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe was a good lance,” said 
the friar. “I have heard there was none better in 
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But come, this is dismal talk. Where ? s Wamha the 
jester? ^ Let us have a song. Stir up, Wamba, and 
don’t lie like a dog in the fire! Sing us a song, thou 
crack-brained jester, and leave off whimpering for by- 
gones. Tush, man! There be many good fellows left 
in this world.” 

“There be buzzards in eagles’ nests,” Wamba said, 
who was^ lying stretched before the fire sharing the 
hearth with the Thane’s dogs. “There be dead men 
alive and live men dead. There be merry songs and 
dismal songs. Marry, and the merriest are the sad- 
dest sometimes. I will leave off motley and wear black, 
gossip Athels tan e. I will turn howler at funerals, and 
then, perhaps, I shall be merry. Motley is fit for 
mutes, and black for fools. Give me some drink, gos- 
sip, for my voice is as cracked as my brain.” 

“Drink and sing, thou beast, and cease prating,” 
the Thane said. 

And Wamba, touching his rebeck wildly, sat up in 
the chimney - side and curled his lean shanks together 
and began : — ■ . 


LOVE AT TWO SCOP.E, 


Ho! pretty page, with dimpled chin, 

That never has known the barber’s shear, 
All your aim Is woman to win. 

This is the way that boys begin. 

Wait till you ’ve come to forty year ! 
Curly gold locks cover foolish brains, 

Billing and cooing is all your cheer, 
Sighing and singing of midnight strains 
Under Bonnybells’ window-panes. 

■ . Wait till you ’ve come to forty year ! 

Forty times over let Michaelmas pass, 
Grizzling hair the brain doth dear; 
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Then you know a boy is an ass, 

Utea you know the worth of a lass, 

Once you have come to forty year. 

Pledge me round, I bid ye declare, . 

All good fellows whose beards are crev* 

Did not the fairest of the fair 
Common grow and wearisome, ere 

Ever a month was past away? 

Hie reddest lips that ever have kissed, 

I he brightest eyes that ever have shone, 

■ pi'ay and whisper and we not list, ' 

Or look away and never be missed, 

Ere yet ever a month was gone. 

Oillian’s dead, Heaven rest her bier, 

How I loved her twenty years' syne ! 

Marian’s married, but X sit here, 

Alive and merry at forty year, 

Dipping my nose in the Gascon wine. 

“Who taught thee that merry lay, Waniba thmi 

Tth n! les8? ; r red Afheisto " e ’ ^tert;? i 

on the table and shouting the chorus. 1 

J! 1 *, a S ?° d and h ° Iy hermit ’ Sir > the 

cluk of Copmanhnrst, that you wot of, who played 
RV? 7 a Pra A n ^ Wlti ‘ us in the da y s that we knew Kins- 

■"« ■'» 

“They say the holy priest is sure of the next bi- 
shopric, my love,” said Rowena. “His majesty bath 
taken hrn into much favour. My lord of Huntingdon 
sc \uy well at the last ball, though 1 never could 
see any beauty in the countess — a freckled, blowsy 
thing whom they used to call Maid Marian: though, 
f0r th th ° . made . r ,°f that, what between her flirtations 
with Major Littlejohn and Captain Scarlett, really — ” 
Jealous again, haw! haw!” laughed Athelstane. 

1 am above jealousy, and scorn it,” Rowena 
answered, drawing herself up very majestically. 
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“Well, well, Wamba’s was a good song/ 5 Athei- 
st ane said. 

“Nay, a wicked song,” said Kowena, turning up 
her eves as usual. “What! rail at woman’s love? 
Prefer a filthy wine-cup to a true wife? Woman’s love 
is eternal, my Athelstane. He who questions it would 
be a blasphemer were he not a fool. The well-born 
and well - nurtured gentlewoman loves once and once 
only.” 


“I pray you, Madam, pardon me, I — I am not 


well,” said the grey friar, rising abruptly from Ms 
settle, and tottering down the steps of the dais. Wamba 
sprung after him, his bells jingling as he rose, and 
casting his arms round the apparently fainting man, 
he led him away into the court. “There be dead men 
alive and live men dead,” whispered he. “There be 
coffins to laugh at and marriages to cry over* Said I 
not sooth, holy friar?” And when they had got out 
into the solitary court, which was deserted by all the 
followers of the Thane* who were mingling in the 
drunken revelry in the hall, Wamba, seeing that none 
were by, knelt down, and kissing the friar’s garment, said, 
“I knew thee, I knew thee, my lord and my liege!” 

“Get up,” said Wilfrid of Ivanboe , scarcely able 
to articulate; “only fools are faithful.” 

And he passed on and into the little chapel where 
his father lay buried. All night long the friar spent 
there, and Wamba the jester lay outside watching as 
mute as the saint over the porch. 


When the morning came, Wamba was gone; and 
the* knave being in the habit of wandering hither and 
thither, as he chose, little notice was taken of his ab- 
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sence by a master and mistress who bad not much 
sense of humour. As for Sir Wilfrid, a gentleman of 
his delicacy of feelings could not be expected to re- 
main in a bouse where things so naturally disagreeable 
to him were occurring, and be quitted Rotherwood in- 
continently, after paying a dutiful visit to the tomb 
where bis old father, Cedric, was buried, and hastened 
on to York, at which city lie made himself known to 
the family attorney, a most respectable man, in whose 
hands his ready money was deposited, and took up a 
sum sufficient to fit himself out with credit, and a 
handsome retinue, as became a knight of consideration. 
But lie changed his name, wore a wig and spectacles, 
and disguised himself entirely, so that it was impos- 
sible his friends or the public should know him, and 
thus metamorphosed, went about whithersoever his 
fancy led him. He was present at a public ball at 
York, which the Lord Mayor gave, danced Sir Roger 
de Coverley in the very same set with Eowena — 
(who was disgusted that Maid Marian took precedence 
of her) — he saw little Athelstane overeat himself at 
the supper, and pledged his big father in a cup of sack; 
he met the Reverend Mr. Tuck at a missionary meet- 
ing, where he seconded a resolution proposed by that 
eminent divine; — In fine, he saw a score of his old 
acquaintances, none of whom recognised in him the 
warrior of Palestine and Templestowe. Having a large 
fortune and nothing to do, he went about this country 
performing charities, slaying robbers, rescuing the dis- 
tressed, and achieving noble feats of arms. Dragons 
and giants existed in liis day no more, or be sure he 
would have had a ding at them.* for the troth is, Sir 
Wilfrid of Ivanhoe was somewhat sick of the life which 
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Invanlioe to the rescue. 

The rascally manner in which the chicken-Iivered 
successor of Richard of the Lion-heart conducted him- 
seit to all parties, to his relatives, his nobles, and his 
people, 1S a matter notorious, and set forth clearly in 
the Histone Page: hence, although nothing, except 
perhaps success, can, in my opinion, excuse disaffection 
to the sovereign, or appearance in armed rebellion 

r'tr 1 ’ . the . Io - val re a<Jer will make allowance for 
two of the principal personages of this nan-stive, who 
will have to appear in the present Chapter, in the 
odious character of rebels to their lord and king. It 
mustbe remembered, in partial exculpation of the fault 
hL! r h a ? d J E ° Wena O fauIt for which they were 

the Mn PUl r hed; “ y0U sha11 Presently hear), that 
Monarch exasperated his subjects in a variety of 
ways, that before he murdered his royal nephew 
Artta, „ p.,., whetll > er ^ 

was the nghtful King of England at all, — that his 

to wZl t ? 7 7 de ’ 7 d a femily were likely 

to wound the feelings of any lady and mother, — final- 


the hermits of Chalus had restored to him, and felt 
himself so friendless and solitary that he would not 
have been sorry to come to an end of it. Ah, mv 
dear friends and intelligent British public, are there 
not others who are melancholy under a mask of gaiety 
and who, m the midst of crowds, are lonely? Liston 
was a most melancholy man; Grimaldi had feelings- 
and there are others I wot of — but psha — let us 
li&ve the next chapter. 
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ly, that there were palliations for the conduct of Row-' 
rehte' 1 * 1 IVanl ‘° e ’ wliicli ifc now becomes our duty to 

When his Majesty destroyed Prince Arthur, the 
Lady Ivowona, who was one of the ladies of honour 
to the Queen, gave up her place at Court at once, 
and retired to her castle of Eotherwood. Expressions’ 
made use ol by her, and derogatory to the character 
o, the Sovereign, were carried to the Monarch’s cars 
»y some of those parasites, doubtless, by whom it, is 
die curse of kings to be attended; and John swore, by 
, , er £ s teelIi , that he would be revenced upon the 
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which he was tended by a maiden of that nation, about 
a certain Rebecca Ben Isaacs, of whom, being a mar- 
ried man, he never would have thought, had 'he been 
in his sound senses. During this delirium, what were 
Politics to him, or he to Politics? King John or Kin- 
Arthur were entirely indifferent to a' man who an- 
nounced to his nurse-tenders, the good hermits of 
Chains before mentioned, that he was the Marquis of 
Jericho, and about to many Rebecca the Queen of 
Sheba. In a woxd, he only heard of what had oc- 
curred, when he reached England, and his senses were 
restored to him. Whether was he happier, sound of 
brain, and entirely miserable, (as any man would be 
who found so admirable a wife as Eowena married 
again) or perfectly crazy, the husband of the beauti- 
lul Rebecca. I don’t know which he liked best. 
w ,™ the conduct of King John inspired Sir 
. ill rid with so thorough a detestation of that Sorer- 
eign, that he never could be brought to take service 
under him; to get himself presented at St. James’s, or 
m any way to acknowledge, hut by stern acquiescence, 
the authority of the sanguinary successor of his be- 
loved King Richard. It was Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, 

7 need scarcely say, who got the Barons of England 
to league together and extort from the King that fa- 
mous instrument and palladium of our liberties at pre- 
sent m the British Museum ^ ~ * 

Bloomsbury — the 
not naturally nppei 
was only a knight. 

(loos Athelstane’s 
Athelstane, in the 
he care a penny-- 


, Great Bussell Street, 
hahta. His name does 
it o i Barons, because be 
in disguise too: ..nor 
signature figure on that document, 
first place, could not write; nor did 
about politics, so lone* as he 
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could drink his wine at home undisturbed, and have 
his hunting and shooting in quiet. 

It was not until the King wanted to interfere with 
the sport of every gentleman in England (as we know 
by reference to the Historic Page that this odioiis Mo- 
narch did,) that Athelstane broke out into open rebel- 
lion, along with several Yorkshire squires and noble- 
men. It is recorded of the King, that he forbade every 
man to hunt his own deer; and, in order to secure an 
obedience to his orders, this Herod of a monarch 
wanted to secure the eldest sons of all the nobility 
and geptry, as hostages for the good behaviour of their 
parents. 

Athelstane was anxious about his game — Rowena 
was anxious about her son. The former swore that 



he would hunt his deer in spite of all Norman tyrants 
— the latter asked, should she give up her boy to the 
ruffian who had murdered his own nephew?* The 
speeches of both were brought to the King at York; 
and, furious, he ordered an instant attack upon Rotlier- 
wood, and that the lord and lady of that castle should 
be brought before him dead or alive. 

Ah, where was Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, the uncon- 
querable champion , to defend the castle against the 
royal party? A few thrusts from his lance would have 
spitted the leading warriors of the King's host: a few 
cuts from his sword would have put John’s forces to 
rout* But the lance and sword of Ivanhoe were idle 
on this occasion. “No, be hanged to me!” said the 
knight, bitterly, “this is a quarrel in which I can’t 
interfere. Common politeness forbids. Let yonder ale- 

* SeeHnmc, CUr.'iUlus* Cambrensls, 'TJiC'Honk of Croyland, andPinnock’s 

u ( ! jam ■; " : u v : - y Vv ; 
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swunng Athelstane defend his, La ha, wifi: and mv 
lady Bowena guard her, ha ha ha, son.” And he 
laughed wildly and madly: and the sarcastic way hi 
which he^ehoked and gurgled out the words “wife” 
an< l, n son ]iavo made you shudder to hear. 

n hen he heard, however, that, on the fourth day 
of the siege, Athelstane had been slain by a cannon 
ball (and this time for good, and not to come to life 
again as he had done before), and that the widow (if 

LVh ’ft 00 ™* b /f l “ iSt may be called) was conduct- 
! f th . ’ defen( ; e of Ivotherwood herself with the greatest 
intrepidity, showing herself upon the walls, with her 

(Wh ° m Il0Wed like a buI1 > aad did not like 
the fighting at all), pointing the guns and encouraging 
the. garrison in every way -better feelings returned 
toyhe bosom of the knight of Ivanhoe, and summoning 

^ forth’ himS6lf qukkIy ’ and determined to 
go 101 th to the rescue. 

. J? e . rodo ™ thout stopping for two days and two 
ilfl "i i- direct i on of Kotherwood, wit/such swift- 
ness and disregard for refreshment, indeed, that his 
men dropped one by one upon the road, and lie ai- 
lved alone at the lodge gate of the park. The win- 

nZ S ZZ e r- SbCd; tbe d ° W Stove the lodge, a 
D ; n f J. TL SS °nttage, with a garden, where the 
pinafores of Mrs. Gurth’s children might have been 

Z tnb :: SmS ° n thG g ° 0Sebcrry bushes in more peace- 

coi D ° W - a f haStIy heap of s moWng ruins— 

co age hushes, pinafores, children lav mn.kl 
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Griirth, wlio was lodge-keeper, was lying dreadfully 
wounded and expiring at the flaming and violated thresh- 
old of his lately picturesque home. A catapult and 
a couple of mangonels had done his business. The 
faithful fellow, recognizing his master, who had put 
up his visor and forgotten his wig and spectacles in 
the agitation of the moment, exclaimed, “ Sir Wilfrid 1 
my dear master — praised be St. Walfcheof — there may 
be yet time — my beloved mistr — master Atheist . . 
lie sank back, and never spoke again. 

Ivanhoe spurred on his horse Bavieca madly up the 
chestnut avenue. The castle was before him; the 
western tower was in flames; the besiegers were press- 
mg at the southern gate; Athelstane’s banner, the bull 
rampant, was still on the northern bartizan. “An 
ivanhoe, an Ivanhoe!” he bellowed out, with a shout 
that overcame all the din of battle — Notre Dame a 
la rescousse and to hurl his lance through the midriff 
of Reginald de Bracy, who was commanding the assault, 
who fell howling with anguish, to wave his battle-axe 
over his own head, and cut off those of thirteen men- 
at-arms, was the work of an instant. “An Ivanhoe, 
an Ivanhoe!” he still shouted, and down went a man 
as sure as he said ‘hoe.’ 

Ivanhoe! Ivanhoe!” a, shrill voice cried from the 
top of the northern bartizan. Ivanhoe knew it. 

Kowena! my love! I come!” lie roared on his 
part, “Villains! touch but a hair of her head, and 

Here, with a sudden plunge and a squeal of agony, 
Bavieca sprang forward wildly, and fell as wildly on 
her back, rolling over and over upon the knight. All 
was dark before him; his brain reeled; it whizzed; 
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something came crashing down on his forehead. St, 
Waltheof, and all the saints of the Saxon calendar 
protect the knight! *** 

When^ he came to himself, Wamba and the lieute- 
nant of his lances were leaning over him with a bottle 
of the hermit’s elixir. “We arrived here the day 
after the battle,” said the fool; “marry, I have a knack 
of that,” 

“Your worship rode so deucedly quick, there was 
no keeping up with your worship,” said the lieutenant 

“The day — after — the bat — ” groaned Ivan- 
hoe. — “Where is the Lady Bowena?’ r 

“The castle has been taken and sacked,” the lieu- 
tenant said, — and pointed to what once was Bother- 
wood, but was now only a heap of smoking ruins. — - 
Not a tower was left, not a roof, not a door, not a 
single human being! Everything was flame and rain, 
smash and murther! 

Of cohrse Ivanhoe fell back fainting again among 
the ninety-seven men-at-arms whom he had slain; and 
it was not until Wamba had applied a second, and 
uncommonly strong, dose of the elixir that he came to 
life again. The good knight was, however, from long 
practice, so accustomed to the severest wounds, that 
he bore them far more easily than common folk, and 
thus was enabled to reach York upon a litter, which 
his men constructed for him, with tolerable ease. 

Eumour had as usual advanced him; and he heard 
at the hotel where he stopped, what had been the 
issue of the affair at Rotherwood. A minute or two 
after his horse was stabbed, and Ivanhoe knocked 
down, the western bartizan was taken by the storming 
party which invested it, and every soul slain, except 
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Knwena and her boy; who were tied upon horses and 
carried away, under a secure guard, to one of the 
King’s castles — nobody knew whither — and Xvanhoe 
was recommended by the hotel-keeper (whose house 
he had used in former times) to reassume his wig and 
spectacles , and not call himself by his own name any 
more, lest some of the King’s people should lay hands 
on him. However as he had killed everybody round 
about him, there was but little danger of Ids disco- 
very; and the Knight of the Spectacles, as he was 
called, went about York quite unmolested, ami at 
liberty to attend to his own affairs. 

'We wish to be brief in narrating this part of the 
gallant hero’s existence; for his life was one of feeling 
rather Ilian affection, and the description of mere sen- 
timent is considered by many well-informed persons to 
be tedious. What were his sentiments, now it may be 
asked, under the peculiar position in which he. found 
himself? He had done his duty by Eowena, certainly: 
no man could say otherwise. But as for being in love 
with her any more, after what had occurred, that was 
a different question. Well, come what would, he was 
determined still to continue doing his duty by her; — 
but as she was whisked away, the deuce knew whither, 
how could he do anything? So he resigned himself 
to the fact that she was thus whisked away. 

He, of course, sent emissaries about the country to 
endeavour to find out where Eowena was; but these 
came back without any sort of intelligence; and it was 
remarked, that he still remained in a perfect state of 
resignation. He remained in this condition -for a year, 
or more; and it was said that he was becoming more 
cheerful, and he certainly was growing rather fat. The 
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Knight of the Spectacles was voted ar 
ln . a S ravo way; and gave some very e 
quiet, parties, and was received in the 
xork. ;■ 

. 14 was just at assize-time, the lav 
nsters had arrived, and the town was 
when, one morning, the attorney, whom 
tinned as Sir Wilfrid’s man of bu sines; 
respectable man, called upon his galla: 
lodgings, and said he had a communion 
ance to make. Having to communicate 
ot rank, who was condemned to be h; 
g^ry, Sir Hugo de Backbite, the attorne 
been to visit that party in the eondemnc 
the way through the yard, and throng] 
another cell, had seen and recognised ar 
tanee of Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe — an 
held him out, with a particular look, a 
° n ti r? leCe W&ity-brown paper. 

,, W w . ei ; e Ivanhoe’s sensations when 
the handwriting of Bowena! - he tremb 
open the billet, and read as follows- — 
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the bitterness of my prison, thy infatuation about that 
Jewess, which made our married life miserable, and 
which caused thee, I am sure, to go abroad to look 
after her. — I forgive thee all my wrongs, and fain 
would bid thee farewell. Mr. Smith hath gained over 
my gaoler — he will tell thee how I may see thee. ■ — 
Gome and. console my last hour by promising that- thou 
wilt care for my boy — Ms boy who fell like a hero 
(when thou werfc absent) combating by the side of 

“ROWENA” 

The reader may consult his own feelings, and say 
whether Ivanhoe was likely to be pleased or not by 
this letter; however, he inquired of Mr. Smith, the 
solicitor, what was the plan which that gentleman had 
devised for the introduction to Lady Ilowena, and was 
informed, that he was to get a barrister’s gown and 
wig, when the gaoler would introduce him into the 
interior of the prison. These decorations, knowing 
several gentlemen of the Nothern Circuit, Sir Wilfrid 
of Ivanhoe easily procured, and, with feelings of no 
small trepidation, reached the cell where, for the space 
of a year, poor Itowena had been immured. 

If any person have a doubt of the correctness, of 
the historical exactness, of this narrative, I refer him 
to the “Biographic Universelle ” (article Jean, sans 
Terre), which says, “La femme d’un baron auquel on 
vint demon der son fils, repond it, ‘Le roi pense-t-il que 
je confierai mon fils' a un liomme qui a egorge son 
neveti de sa propre mam?’ Jean fit enlever la mere 
et l’enfant, et la laissa mmrlr. de fam ' dabs les ca- 
che ts.” 

I picture to myself, with a painful sympathy, Row- 
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ena undergoing this r'~ 

virtues, her resolution, her chaste 
ranee shine with redoubled lustr 
time since the commencement of II 
I am partially reconciled to her 
passes — she 
and thinner! 
barrister of the Norther 
cell, and finds his lady in the last 
on the straw of her dn 
arms. She has preserved his 
her own, giving him the 
hei gaolers allowed her 
nition. 

1 here is a scene! I f eel as if I had made it nn 
as it were, with this lady, and that we part in peace’ 

a death-S nC V° % Vending her with so sublime 
v d ’ bailey Ivanhoe’s entrance — their re- 
faint blush upon her worn featmi 
the pathetic way m whieh she gives little Cedric in 

*» P">™ of protection. 0 * 
Wilfrid, my early loved,” slowly gasped she re 
moving her grey hair from her furroived temples and 

£T g “Sr b °? ,0nd, - v - “ l» Mstled o„ 

tow ~ me by St. Waltheof of Temple! 

stowe, promise me one boon!” 11 

ing lt 1 was” ClaSpi " g 1,10 b °y. think - 

tended to apply. *' ° ,,moeent th « i rr,,, »<'sc was in- 
“By St. Waltheof?” 

“By St. Waltheof!” 

at him* “that ^ tllen ’” gasped Eovrena, staring wildly 
at him, that you never will marry a Je we„?» 7 


disagreeable sentence. All her 

- , , ; J energy and perseve- 

toublod lustre, and, for the first 
listory, I feel that 
The weary year 

f°!!!.Tf a r er and m ? re Ia «g«W, thinner 
i, in the disguise of a 
, is introduced to her 
stage of exhaustion, 
mgeon, with her little boy in her 
life at the expense of 
whole of the pittance which 
, and perishing herself of inn- 
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} “By St. Wallheof,” cried Ivanhoe, “tills is too 

| much! Rowcna!” But he felt his hand grasped for a 
1 moment, the nerves then relaxed, the pale lip ceased, 
to quiver — she was no more! , 

1 ‘ ' 

I CHAPTER VI, ; ■ 

■«.■■■■■■■■■■■ Ivanlioe the widower. 

I Having placed young Cedric at School at the Hall 

, of Dothcboyes, in Yorkshire, and arranged his family 
ail airs, Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe quitted a country which 
j had no longer any charms for him, and in winch his 
stay was rendered the less agreeable by the notion 
that King John would hang him if ever he could lay 
hands on die faithful follower of King Richard and 
Prince Arthur, 

But there was always in those days a home and 
occupation for a brave and pious knight. A saddle on 
a gallant war-horse, a pitched field against the Moors, 
a lance wherewith to spit a turbaned infidel, or a road 
to Paradise carved out by his seimetar, — these were 
the height of the ambition of good and religious war- 
I riors; and so renowned a champion as Sir Wilfrid of 

Ivanhoe was sure to be well received wherever blows 
were stricken for the cause of Christendom. Even 
among the dark Templars, he who had twice overcome 
the most famous lance of their Order was a respected 
though not a welcome guest: but among the opposition 
company of the Knights of St. John, he was admired 
and courted beyond measure; and always alfectioning 
that Order, which offered him, indeed, its first rank 



and commanderies, he did much good service 
in their ranks for the glory of Heaven 
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W altheof , and slaying many thousands of the heathen 
in Prussia , Poland, and those savage northern coun- 
tries. The only fault that the great and gallant, 
though severe and ascetic Folko of Heydenbraten , the 
chief of the Order of St. John, found with the melan- 
choly warrior, whose lance did such good service to 
the cause, was, that he did not persecute the Jews as 
so religious a knight should. He let off sundry cap- 
tives of that persuasion whom he had taken with his 
sword and his spear, saved others from torture, and 
actually ransomed the two last grinders of a venerable 
rabbi (that Roger de Cartright, an English knight of 
the Order, was about to extort from the elderly Israe- 
lite), with a hundred crowns and a ginimai ring, which 
were all the property he possessed. Whenever he so 
ransomed or benefited one of this religion, he would 
moreover give them a little token or a" message (were 
the good knight out of money) saying, “Take this 
token, and remember this deed was done by Wilfrid 
the Disinherited, for the services whilome rendered to 
him by Rebecca, the daughter of Isaac of York!” So 
among themselves, and in their meetings and svna- 
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the way, he was the man to perform it. It would as- 
tonish you were you to see the account that W amba 
kept of his master’s achievements, and of the Bulga- 
rians, Bohemians, Croatians, slain or maimed by his 
hand: and as, in those days, a reputation for valour 
had an immense effect upon the soft hearts of women; 
and even the ugliest man, were he a stout warrior, 
was looked upon with favour by Beauty; so Ivanhoe, 
who was by no means ill-favoured, though now be- 
coming rather elderly, made conquests over female 
breasts, as well as over Saracens, and had more than 
one direct offer of marriage made to him by prin- 
cesses, countesses, and noble ladies possessing both 
charms and money, which they were anxious to place 
at the disposal of a champion so renowned. It is re- 
lated that the Duchess Begent of Kartoffelberg offered 
him her hand, and the Ducal Crown of Kartoffelberg, 
which he had rescued from the unbelieving Prussians ; 
but Ivanhoe evaded the Duchess’s offer, by riding 
away from her capital secretly at midnight, and hiding 
himself in a convent of Knights Hospitallers, on the 
borders of Poland; and it is a fact that the Princess 
Bosalia Seraphina of Pumpernickel, the most lovely 
woman of her time, became so frantically attached to 
him, that she followed him on a campaign, and was 
discovered with his baggage disguised as a horse-boy. 
But no princess, no beauty, no female blandishments 
had any charms for Ivanhoe: no hermit practised a 
more austere celibacy. The severity of his morals 
contrasted so remarkably with the lax and dissolute 
manner of the young lords and. nobles in the courts 
which he frequented, that these young sprin golds 
would sometimes sneer and call him Monk and Milk- 
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sop; but Lis corn-age in the day of battle was so ter- 
rible and admirable, that I promise you the youthful 
libertines did not sneer then ; and the most reckless of 
them often turned pale when they couched their lances 
to follow Ivanhoe. Holy Waltheof! it was an awful 
sight to see him with his pale, calm face, his shield 
upon his breast, his heavy lance before him, ehamim 
a squadron of Heathen Bohemians, or a regiment of 
Cossacks! Wherever he saw the enemy, Ivanhoe as- 
saulted him; and when people remonstrated with him 
and said if he attacked such and such a post, breach 
castle, or army, he would bo slain, “And suppose I 
bet he answered, giving them to understand that 
he would as lief the Battle of Life were over alto- 
gether. 

While he was thus making war against the nor- 
thern infidels, news was carried all over Christendom 
f a catastrophe which had befallen the good cause in 
the south of Europe, where the Spanish Christians had 
met with such a defeat and massacre at the hands of 
the Moors, as had never been known in the proudest 
days of Saladin. 

Thursday, the 9th of Shaban, in the 605th year of 
the Hejira, is known all over the West as the avmn- 
al-arc the year of the battle of Alarcos, gained over 
the Christians by the Moslems of Andahis, on which 
latal day Christendom suffered a defeat m siVnaL that 
it. was feared the Spanish Peninsula would be entirely 
wrested away from the dominion of the Cross. On 
that day the Franks lost 150,000 men and 30,000 
prisoners. A man-slave sold among the unbelievers 
for a dirhem; a donkey, for the same; a sword, half a 
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dirhem; a, lior.se, five dirhems. Hundreds of thon- 
sands of these various sorts of booty were in the pos- 
session of the triumphant followers of Yakoob-al- 
Mansoor. Curses on his head! But he was a brave 
warrior, and the Christians before him seemed to forget 
that they were the descendants of the brave Cid, the 
Kanhitoor , as the Moorish hounds (in their jargon) 
denominated the famous Campeador. 

A general move for the rescue of the faithful in 
Spain — a crusade against the Infidels triumphing 
there, was preached throughout Europe by all the 
most eloquent clergy: and thousands and thousands of 
valorous knights and nobles, accompanied by well- 
meaning varlets and vassals of the lower sort, trooped 
from all sides to the rescue. The straits, of Gibel-al- 
tariff, at which spot the Moor, passing from Barbary, 
first planted his accursed foot on the Christian soil, 
were crowded with the galleys of the Templars and the 
Knights of St. John, who flung succours into the me- 
naced kingdoms of the Peninsula; the' inland sea 
swarmed with their ships hasting from their forts and 
islands, from Ehodes and Byzantium, from. Jaffa and 
Askalon. The Pyrenean peaks beheld the pennons 
and glittered with the armour of the knights marching 
out of France into Spain; and, finally, in a ship that 
set sail direct from Bohemia, where Sir Wilfrid hap- 
pened to be quartered at the time when the news of 
the defeat of Alarcos came and alarmed all good 
Christians, Ivanhoe landed at Barcelona, and proceeded 
to slaughter the Moors forthwith. 

Ho brought letters of introduction from his friend 
Folko of Heydenbraten, the Grand Master of the 
Knights of Saint John, to the venerable Baldomero de 
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Garbanzos, Grand Master of the 
Saint Jago. The chief of Saint J 
the greatest respect to a w 
ready so widely known in 

laid the pleasure of being appointed to all the r 
oi danger and forlorn hopes that could be devised 
us honour. He would be called up twice or thrice in 
i night to tight the Moors: he led ambushes, scaled 
reaches; was blown up by mines; was wounded many 

Ti w tnl ! eS (recovering, thanks to the elixir, of 
vhich Wiunba always carried a supply); he was the 
error oi the Saracens, and the admiration and wonder 
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the first, according to his wont, and slaying, with his 
own hand, the Moorish Lieutenant of the town, and 
several hundred more of its unbelieving defenders. He 
had very nearly done for the Alfaqui, or governor, a 
veteran warrior with a crooked scimetar and a beard 
as white as snow, but a couple of hundred of the Al- 
faqui’s body-guard flung themselves between Ivanhoe 
and their chief, and the old fellow escaped with his life, 
leaving a handful of his beard in the grasp of the Eng- 
lish knight. The strictly military business being done, 
and such of the garrison as did not escape put, as by 
right, to the sword, the gpod knight, Sir Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe, took no further part in the proceedings of the 
conquerors of that ill-fated place. A scene of horrible 
massacre and frightful reprisals ensued, and the Chris- 
tian warriors , hot with victory and flushed with 
slaughter, were, it is to be feared, as savage in their 
hour of triumph as ever their heathen enemies had been. 

Among the most violent and least scrupulous was 
the ferocious knight of Saint Jago, Don Beltran de 
Cuchilla y/Trabuco y Espada yEspelon; raging through 
the vanquished city like a demon, he slaughtered in- 
discriminately all those infidels of both sexes whose 
wealth did not tempt him to a ransom, or whose 
beauty did not reserve them for more frightful calami- 
ties than death. The slaughter over, Don Beltran took 
up his quarters in the Albaycen, where the Alfaqui 
had lived who had so narrowly escaped the sword of 
Ivanhoe; but the wealth, the treasure, the slaves, and 
the family of the fugitive chieftain, were left in posses- 
sion of the conqueror of Xixona. Among the trea- 
sures Don Beltran recognised with a savage joy the 
coat -armours and ornaments of many brave and un- 
Thackeray. VIII. u 



fortunate companions -in -arms who had fallen in the- 
fatal battle of AJareos. The sight of those bloody 
relies added fury to his cruel disposition, and served 
to steel a heart already but little disposed to senti- 
ments of mercy. 

Three days after the sack and plunder of the place 
Don Beltran was seated in the hall -court lately occu- 
pied by the proud Alfaqui, lying in his divan, dressed 
in his rich robes, the fountains playing in the centre, 
the slaves of the Moor ministering to his scarred and 
nigged Christian conqueror. Some fanned him with 
peacocks’ pinions, some danced before him, some sang 
Moors . melodies to the plaintive notes of a guzla 
one — it was the only daughter of the Moor’s old age, 
the young Zutulbe, a rosebud of beauty — sat 'weepin- 
in a corner of the gilded hall, weeping for her slain 
brethren, the pride of Moslem chivalry, whose heads 
were blackening in the blazing sunshine on the portals, 
without, and for her father, whose home had been thus 
made desolate. 

He and his guest, the English knight Sir Wilfrid, 
were playing at chess, a favourite amusement with the 
ciivalry of the period, when a messenger was announ- 
ced from Valencia, to treat, if possible, for the ransom 
of the remaining part of the Alfaqui’s family. A grim 
smile lighted up Don Beltran’s features as he bade the 
black slave admit the messenger. He entered. By his 
costume it was at once 'seen that the bearer of the 
flag of truce was a Jew -the people were employed 
continually then as ambassadors between the two races- 
at war m Spain. 

-f M the ° W JeW ( ia a Which 

made Sir Wilfrid start) “from my lord the Alfaoui to. 
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my noble senor, the invincible Don Beltran de Cuchilla, 
to treat for the ransom of the Moor’s only daughter, 
the child of his old age and the pearl of his affection.” 

“A pearl is a valuable jewel, Hebrew. What does 
the Moorish dog bid for her?” asked Don Beltran, 

still smiling grimly. . 

“The Alfaqui offers 100,000 dinars, twenty- four 
horses with their caparisons, twenty -four suits of 
plate -armour, and diamonds and rubies to the amount 
of 1,000,000 dinars.” 

“Ho, slaves!” roared Don Beltran, “show the 
Jew my treasury of gold. How many hundred thou- 
sand pieces are there?” And ten enormous chests were 
produced in which the accountant counted 1,000 bags 
of 1,000 dirhems each, and displayed several caskets 
of jewels containing such a treasure of rubies, smaragds, 
diamonds, and jacinths, as made the eyes of the aged 
ambassador twinkle with avarice. 

“How many horses are there in my stable? 5 con- 
tinued Don Beltran; and Muley, the master of the 
horse, numbered three hundred fully caparisoned ; and 
there was, likewise, armour of the richest sort for as 
many cavaliers , who followed the banner of this 

doughty captain. . 

“I want neither money nor armour, said tfte 
ferocious knight; “tell this to the Alfaqui, Jew. And 
I will keep the child, his daughter, to serve the messes 
for my dogs, and clean the platters for my scullions. 

“Deprive not the old man of his child,” here inter- 
posed the knight of Ivanhoe; “bethink thee, brave Don 
Beltran, she is but an infant in years.” 

“She is my captive, Sir Knight,” replied the surly 
Don Beltran; “I will do with my own as becomes me.” 

15* 
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“Take 200,000 dirhems!” cried the 
-anything! The Alfaqui will gf ye h ; £ 

‘‘Come hither, Zutulbe!— come hither, 
pearl, yelled the ferocious warrior; “coi 
pretty black-eyed houri of heathenesse! 
the name of Beltran de Espada y Trabue. 

Ihere were three brothers of that m 
cos, and my brothers slew the Christian 

gM) lookin § boldly at ] 
who foamed with rage. J 

. .^b- e Moors butchered my mother and h 

at midnight, in our castle of Murcia,” Bel; 

■rv , T ^, fatber fled bke a craven, as thoi 
B eltran!” cried the high-spirited girl. 

• , . y Saint Jago, this is too mueh!” a 
infuriated nobleman; and the next momen 
a shriek, and the maiden fell to the groun 
Beltran’s dagger in her side. 

“Death is better than dishonour!” erie 
o mg on the blood-stained marble pavem 
mt upon thee, dog of a Christian!” Td 

d “Bea, ITi 6 . kUgh ’ She fdl back and 

ed the Don^ ^ n6W3 ’ Jew > t0 theAlfac 
foot ‘d ’ spurning the beauteous corps 
* * W0ldd not have ransomed her 
gold in Barbary!” And shuddering, the ol 

When they were in the outer court the 1 

». -iT; i y *>»*. 

oia ”” bacl lis h » d . i«i 

Ihe old Jew stared wiMlw 
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to seize Ms hand, then started back, trembling convnl- | 

sively, and clutching his withered hands over his face, 1 

said, with a burst of grief, “ Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe! 1 

— no, no! I do not know thee!” i 

“Holy mother! what has chanced?” said Ivanhoe, j 

in his turn becoming ghastly pale; “where is thy 
daughter — ' where is Rebecca?” 

“Away from me!” said the old Jew, tottering, 

“away! Rebecca is — bead!” ■ J 

* * * * «• * 


When the disinherited knight heard that fatal an- j 

nouncement, he fell to the ground senseless, and was 
for some days as one perfectly distraught with grief. j 

He took no nourishment and uttered no word. For 
weeks he did not relapse out of his moody silence, 
j and when he came partially to himself again, it was 

to bid Ms people to horse, in a hollow voice, and to 
make a foray against the Moors. Day after day he 
issued out against these infidels, and did nought but 
slay and slay. He took no plunder as other knights 
did, but left that to his followers; he uttered no war- 
cry, as was the manner of chivalry, and he gave no 
quarter, insomuch that the “silent knight** became the 
dread of all the Paynims of Granada and Andalusia, 
and more fell by Ms lance than by that of any the 
most clamorous captain of the troops in arms against 
them. Thus the tide of battle turned, and the 
historian El Makary recounts how, at the great battle . 

1 of A! Akab, called by the Spaniards Las Navas, the f 

j Christians retrieved their defeat at Alarcos, and abso- - 

f luteiy killed half a million of Mahometans. Fifty 

thousand of these, of course, Don "Wilfrid took to his 
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own lance; and it was remarked that 

warrior seemed somewlnt ~ d “* at * e melancholy 

that famous feat of arms. eaS7 m Spirits after 

CHAPTER VII. 

The end of the performance. 

Ivmhoe/hrf Sm% r ‘J°° b “ ,b ‘ e . k “ !e, ' t ’ Wmid »' 
'tag! ft 0s . «» Mom. th.t 

reinforcements into Snnfn t a i? ts P oure ^ continual 

»*» utS , nsrs tTn " a i n 

meeting the dreadful silent kni n ^ WD ot 
believed amongst them that fh t ** W&S commo »I j 
Richard of England The « & femous Malek Ri e 
come to life again and W m7w- r °. f SaIadin ’ bad 
boats - that S hi LZl V f ^ in tlle Spanish 

and his body inaceessibl ! tn J * ' T . a chariped ofl e, 
spear 0 ™ ar or ^ 

drank the blood of manv vo ate tfle hearts and 
a thousand wild legends lenfold^n f °T ** Sl,pperj 
so that the Morisen ■ ■ of Iva nhoe, indeed, 

into the field, and fell an “f C8me haIf van< i lli sbed 
who cut away amomr th ^ p re ^ to Spaniards, 

*ko..gh „<J of ^ 1- 

consulted make mention J c bwt ° r r lans ~ whom I have 
author of the n,— f. Slr Wilfrid ™ the real 
the arms of the good cTuse™h:f ^ Whi< : h now 6 raced 
be wondered at in a nation’ it ! i not m tlle least to 
torious for bragging and for fT* haS aIways been no- 
debts of gratitude Tls of tte ^ 0Ji -P a 3 r ment of their 

a™ »ri.i J a. » »“» oM^aon., .nd 

the Peninsular war with the 
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Emperor Napoleon, without making the slightest men- 
tion of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, or of the 
part taken by British valour in that transaction. 
Well, it must be confessed on the other hand that we 
brag enough of our fathers’ feats in those campaigns, 
but this is not the subject at present under consi- 
deration. 

To be brief, Ivanhoe made such short work with 
the unbelievers, that the Monarch of Aragon, King 
Don Jayme , saw himself speedily enabled to besiege 
the city of Yalencia, the last stronghold which the 
Moors had in his dominions, and garrisoned by many 
thousands of those infidels under the command of 
their King Aboo Abdallah Mahommed, son of Yakoob 
Almansoor. The Arabian historian El Makary, gives 
a full account of the military precautions taken by 
Aboo Abdallah tb defend his city, but as I do not wish 
to make a parade of my learning, or to write a costume 
novel, I shall pretermit any description of the city 
under its Moorish governors. 

Besides the Turks who inhabited it, there dwelt 
within its walls, great store of those of the Hebrew 
nation, who were always protected by the Moors, du- 
ring their unbelieving reign in Spain; and who were, 
as we very well know, the chief physicians, the chief 
bankers, the chief statesmen, the chief artists and musi- 
cians; the chief everything under the Moorish kings. 
Thus it is not surprising, that the Hebrews, having 
their money, their liberty - their teeth, their lives, secure 
under the Mahometan domination, should infinitely prefer 
it to the Christian sway, beneath which they were liable 
to be deprived of every one of these benefits. 

Among these Hebrews of Yalencia, lived a very 
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ancient Israelite, — no 0 _ ,, _ 

fore mentioned, who came in tn Isa .“ ° f Tork ’ he- 

soon after Ivanhoe’s m B - nt ° ®P ain Witil his daughter 
the first part of this histoly^ ’ t“ th ® third voIn me of 
bis people, for the money whichheVnZ by 

daughter for her admirable good ’ f d his 
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and M 0 ors those days,) — but fiTh 6 * 1 ^ Ilebrews 
respectfully, declined the pronoZlf f bl!t 

mg, that it was impossible^!! be Prinee > say- 
a man of a creed different ShlZcw^ "*“* 

losing* this 'dtiane^of bein^fmher ‘ T WeU pieased 
Highness, y et ag he 6 n | ^ to a Royal 

V6I 7 strict character, and there « g bls P eo P Ie for a 
veral Rabbis of great !1 Were In bis family se- 

duct, the old mnfl2 J P md «««*7 of con, 

of Rebecca’s, and the yoZ^ hdTl^ X ^ ob j ecti on 
her relatives for her ZsolJfl a PP lauded by 

hem congratulations in ”S^^? V,0nr - Sbe to ° k 

that it was her wish not tn J ^ ngld manner ’ and said, 
herself to the practice If T - 7 &t aI1 > but to devote 
helping the sfok and needT^fT alt0getber > and to 
although she did not go to . Indeed , 

was as benevolent a creature Z ?, ubIle meet mgs, she 

^ Poor blessed her, wher^ £ ^ Z7, ^ 
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many benefited by her who guessed not whence her 
gentle bounty came.* 

But there are men in Jewry who admire beauty, 
and as I have even heard, appreciate money too, and 
Bebecca had such a quantity of both, that all the most 
desirable bachelors of the people were ready to bid for 
her. Ambassadors came from all quarters to propose 
for her. Her own uncle, the venerable Ben Solomons, 
with a beard as long as a Chasmere goat, and a repu- 
tation for learning and piety which still lives in his 
nation, quarrelled with his son Moses, the red-haired 
diamond merchant of Trebizond, and his son Simeon, 
the bald bill-broker of Bagdad, each putting in a claim 
for their cousin. Ben Minories came from London, and 
knelt at her feet: Ben Jo chan an arrived from Paris, 
and thought to dazzle her with the latest waistcoats 
from the Palais Boyal: and Ben Jonah brought her a 
present of Dutch herrings, and besought her to come 
back, and be Mrs. Ben Jonah at the Hague. 

Bebecca temporised as best she might. She thought 
her uncle was too old. She besought dear Moses and 
dear Simeon not to quarrel with each other, and offend 
their father by pressing their suit. Ben Minories, from 
London, she said was too young, and Jochanan from 
Paris, she pointed out to Isaac of York, must be a 
spendthrift, or he would not wear those absurd waist- 
coats. As for Ben Jonah, she said she could not bear 
the notion of tobacco and Dutch herrings — she wished 
to stay with her papa, her dear papa. Inline, she 
invented a thousand excuses for delay, and it was plain 

* Though 1 am writing but a Christmas farce, X hope the kind-hearted 
reader will excuse me for saying that I am thinking of the beautiful life and 
death of Adelaide the Queen. : ■ /-AV.'/ 
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tliat marriage was odious to her. f “ 
she received with anything like favour, 

Marks, of London, with whom she 
But Bevis had come to her with r 
had been given to him by an English knight who 
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In Council; all the beards of all the family wagged against 
her — it must have been an awful sight to witness. 

At last, then, Rebecca was forced to speak. “Kins- 
men!” she said, turning pale, “When the Prince Abo u 
Abdil asked me in marriage, 1 told you I would not 
wed but with one of my own faith.” 

“She has turned Turk,” screamed out the ladies. 
“She wants to be a Princess, and has turned Turk,” 
roared the Rabbis. 

“Well, well,” said Isaac, in rather an appeased 
tone, “let us hear what the poor girl has got to say. 
Do you. want to marry his Royal Highness, Rebecca, 
say the word, yes or no?” 

Another groan burst from the Rabbis — they cried, 
shrieked, chattered, gesticulated, furious to lose such a 
prize, as were the women, that she should reign over 
them, a second Esther. 

“Silence,” cried out Isaac, “let the girl speak — 
speak boldly, Rebecca, dear, there ’s a good girl.” 

Rebecca was as pale as a stone. She folded her 
arms on her breast, and felt the ring there. She looked 
round all the assembly, and then at Isaac. “Father,” 
she said, in a thrilling low steady voice, “I am not of 
your religion — I am not of the Prince Boabdil’s reli- 
gion — I — I am of his religion.” 

“His, whose? in the name of Moses, girl,” cried Isaac. 

Rebecca clasped her hands on her beating chest, 
and looked round with dauntless eyes, ~ “Of his,” 
she said, “who saved my life and your honour, of my 
dear, dear champion’s, — I never can be his, but I 
will be no other’s. Give my money to my kinsmen; 
it is that they long for. Take the dross, Simeon and 
Solomon, Jonah and J ochanan , and divide it among 
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From that day she disappeared from among her 
people. The poor and the wretched missed her, and 
asked for her in vain. Had any violence been done 
to her, the poorer Jews would have risen and put all 
Isaac’s family to death; and besides, her old flame. 
Prince Boabdil, would have also been exceedingly 
wrathful. She was not killed then, but, so to speak, 
buried alive, and locked up in Isaac’s back kitchen; 
an apartment into which scarcely any light entered, 
and where she was fed upon scanty portions of the 
most mouldy bread and water. Little Ben Davids 
was the only person who visited her, and her sole 
consolation was to talk to him about Ivanhoe, and 
how good and how gentle he was, how brave and 
how true; and how he slew the tremendous knight of 
the Templars, and how he married a lady whom Be- 
becca scarcely thought worthy of him, but with whom 
she prayed he might be happy; and of what colour 
his eyes were, and what were the arms on his shield, 
viz., a tree with the word “Desdichado” written un- 
derneath, &c , &c., &e.; all which talk would not have 
interested little Davids, had it come from any body 
else’s mouth, but to which he never tired of listening 
as it fell from her sweet lips. 

.So, in fact, when old Isaac of York came to nego- 
tiate with Don Beltran de Cuchilla for the ransom of 
the Alfaqui’s daughter of Xixona, our dearest Bebecca 
was no more dead than you and I; and it was in Ms 
rage and fury against Ivanhoe that Isaac told that 
Cavalier the falsehood which caused the knight so 
much pain and such a prodigious deal of bloodshed to 
the Moors ; and who knows, trivial as it may seem, 
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Yes, most of the fiddlers and trumpeters have gone 
round from the orchestra to join in the grand trium- 
phal procession, where the whole strength of the com- 
pany is already assembled, arrayed in costumes of 
Moorish and Christian chivalry, to celebrate the “Ter- 
rible Escalade,” the “Rescue of Virtuous Innocence” 

— the “Grand Entry of the Christians into Valencia” 

— “Appearance of the Fairy Day-Star,” and “unex- 
ampled displays of pyrotechnic festivity.” Do you 
not, I say, perceive that we are come to the end of 
our history; and, after a quantity of rapid and terrific 
fighting, brilliant change of scenery, and songs, appro- 
priate or otherwise, are bringing our hero and heroine 
together? Who wants a long scene at the last? 
Mammas are putting the girls’ cloaks and boas on — 
Papas have gone out to look for the carriage, and left 
the box-door swinging open, and letting in the cold 
air — if there were any stage-conversation, you could 
not hear it, for the scuffling of the people who are 
leaving the pit. -See, the orange-women are preparing 
to retire. To-morrow their play-bills will be as so 
much waste-paper ■ — so will some of our master-pieces, 
woe is me — but lo! here we come to Scene the last,, 
and Valencia is besieged and captured by the Christians. 


Who is the first on the wall, and who hurls down 
the green standard of the Prophet? Who chops off the 
head of the Emir Abou Whatdyecallem just as the 
latter has cut over the cruel Don Beltran de Cuchilla 
y &c» ? Who, attracted to the Jewish quarter by the 
shrieks of the inhabitants who are being slain by the 
Moorish soldiery, and by a little boy by the name of 
Ben Davids, who recognises the knight by his shield, 
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finds Isaac of York e gorge on a threshold, and clasp- 
ing a large back-kitchen key? Who but Ivanhoe — 
who bat Wilfrid? “An Ivanhoe to the rescue/ 5 he 
bellows out: he has heard that news from little Ben 
Davids that makes him sing. And who is it that 
comes out of the house — trembling — panting — 
with her arms out in a white dress — with her 
hair down — * who is it but dear Rebecca! Look, they 
rush together, and master Wamba is waving an im- 
mense banner over them, and knocks down a circum- 
ambient Jew with a ham, which he happens to have 
in his pocket. ... As for Rebecca, now her head is 
laid upon Ivanhoe’s heart: I shall not ask to hear 
what she is whispering; or describe further that scene 
of meeting, though I declare I am quite affected when 
I think of it. Indeed I have thought of it any time 
these five-and- twenty years — ever since, as a boy at 
school, I commenced the noble study of novels — 
ever since the day when, lying on sunny slopes of 
half-holidays, the fair chivalrous figures and beautiful 
shapes of knights and ladies were visible to me — . 
ever since I grew to love Rebecca, that sweetest crea- 
ture of the poet’s fancy, and longed to see her righted. 

That she and Ivanhoe were married follows of 
course; for Rowena’s promise extorted from him was, 
that he would never wed a Jewess, and a better 
Christian than Rebecca now was never said her Cate- 
chism, Marriedlamsure they were, and adopted little 
Cedric; but I don’t think they had any other children, 
were subsequently very boisterously happy. Of some 
sort of happiness melancholy is a characteristic, and I 
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THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


LETTER I. 

The disinterment of Napoleon at St. Helena. 

i»r Paris, December 16, 1840, 

My dear AMELIA , — It is no easy task in this world 
to distinguish between what is great in it, and what is 
mean; and many and many is the puzzle that I have 
had m reading history, (or the works of fiction which 
go by that name), to know whether I should laud up 
to the skies, and endeavour, to the best of my small 
capabilities, to imitate the remarkable character about 
whom I was reading, or whether I should fling aside 
the book and the hero of it, as things altogether base, 
unworthy, laughable, and get a novel, or a game of 
billiards, or a pipe of tobacco, or the report of the last 
debate in the House, or any other employment which 
would leave the mind in a state of easy vacuity, rather 
than pester it with a vain set of dates relating to ac- 
tions which are in themselves not worth a fig, or with 
a parcel of names of people whom it can do one no 
to remember. 

It is more than probable, my love, that you are 
acquainted with what is called Grecian and Roman 
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history, chiefly from perusing, in very early youth, the 
little sheep -skin bound volumes of the ingenious Dr. 
Goldsmith, and have been indebted for your knowledge 
of our English annals to a subsequent study of the 
more voluminous work of Hume and Smollett. The 
first and the last named authors, dear Miss Smith, 
have written each an admirable history, that of the 
Rev. Dr. Primrose, vicar of Wakefield, and that of 
Mr. Robert Bramble, of Bramble Hall, in both of 
which works you will find true and instructive pictures 
of human life, and which you may always think over 
with advantage. But let me caution you against put- 
ting any considerable trust in the other works of these 
authors, which were placed in your hands at school 
and afterwards, and in which you were taught to be- 
lieve. Madam, historians for the most part know very 
little; and secondly, only tell a little of what they 
know. 

As for those Greeks and Romans whom you have 
read of in sheep-skin, were you to know really what 
those monsters were, you would blush all over as red 
as a hollyhock, and put down the history book in a 
fury. Many of our English worthies are no better. 
You are not in a situation to know the real characters 
of any one of them. They appear before you in their 
public capacities, but the individuals you know not. 
Suppose, for instance, your mamma had purchased her 
tea in the borough, from a grocer living there by the 
name of Greenacre; suppose you had been asked out 
to dinner, and the gentleman of the house had said, 
“Ho! Francois, a glass' of champagne for Miss Smith;” 
Courvoisier would have served you just as any other 
footman would ; you would never have known that 




there was anything extraordinary in these individuals, 
but would have thought of them only in their respec- 
tive public characters of grocer and footman. This, 
Madam, is history, in which a man always appears 
dealing with the world in his apron, or his laced livery, 
but which has not the power, or the leisure, or per- 
haps is too high and mighty to condescend to follow 
and study him in his privacy. Ah, my dear, when 
big and little men come to be measured rightly, and 
great and small actions to be weighed properly, and 
people to be stripped of their royal robes, beggars’ 
rags, generals’ uniforms, seedy out-at-elbowed coats, 
and the like, or the contrary — nay, when souls come 
to be stripped of their wicked deceiving bodies, and 
turned out stark naked as they were before they were 
born, wbat a strange startling sight shall we see, and 
what a pretty figure shall some of us cut! Fancy how 
we shall see Pride with his Stultz clothes and padding 
pulled off, and dwindled down to a forked radish. 
Fancy some angelic virtue, whose white raiment is sud- 
denly whisked over his head, showing us cloven feet 
and a tail. Fancy humility eased of its sad load of 
cares, and want, and scorn, walking up to the very 
highest place of all, and blushing as he takes it. Fancy 
— but we must not fancy such a scene at all, which 
would be an outrage bn public decency. Should we 
be any better than our neighbours? No, certainly; 
and as we can’t be virtuous, let us be decent. Fig 
leaves are a very decent becoming wear, and have been 
now in fashion for four thousand years. And so, my 
dear, history is written on fig leaves: would you have 
anything further? 0 he! 

; Yes, four thousand years ago that famous tree was 
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and settle our clothes decently, open our books and 
go through the service with decent gravity, listen and 
be decently affected by the expositions of the decent 
priest of the place; and if by chance some straggling 
vagabond, loitering in the sunshine, out of doors, dares 
to laugh or to sing, and disturb the sanctified dulness 
of the faithful, quick! a couple of big beadles rush out 
and belabour the wretch, and his yells make our de- 
votions more comfortable. 

Some magnificent religious ceremonies of this na- 
ture are at present taking place in France, and thinking 
that you might, perhaps, while away some long win- 
ter’s evening with an account of them, I have com* 
piled the following pages for your use. Newspapers 
have been filled for some days past with details re- 
garding the Saint Helena expedition; many pamphlets 
have been published; men go about crying little books 
and broad-sheets filled with real and sham particulars, 
and from these scarce and valuable documents the fol- 
lowing pages are chiefly compiled. 

We must begin at the beginning, premising, in the 
first place, that Monsieur Guizot , when French ambas- 
sador at London, waited upon Lord Palmerston with 
a request that the body of the Emperor Napoleon 
should be given up to the French nation, in order that 
it might find a final resting place in French earth. To 
this demand the English government gave a ready 
assent, nor was there any particular explosion of. sen- 
timent upon either side, only some pretty cordial ex- 
pressions of mutual good will. Orders were sent out 
to St. Helena that the corpse should be disinterred in 
'due time when the French expedition had arrived in 
search of it, and that every respect and attention should 
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be paid to those who came to carry back to their 
country the body of the famous dead warrior and 
sovereign. 

• r. Th i S T tter be “ g arranged in very few words fas 
in England, upon most points, is the laudable fashion,) 
the French Chambers began to debate about the place 
in which they should bury the body when they 4t it 
and numberless pamphlets and newspapers out ofdoors 
joined in the talk. Some people there were who had 
lought and conquered and been beaten with the great 
INapoleon, and loved him and his memory; many more 
were there who, because of his great genius and valour 
felt excessively proud in their own particular persons’ 
and clamoured for the return of their hero; and if there 
were some few individuals in this great, hot-headed, 
f J fV boastlng > su hlime , absurd French nation who 
had taken a cool view of the dead emperor’s character 

sienr *“* “ Louis p hilippe, and Mon- 

Fmnc^ ? - er !’ r iSt6r deput ^’ and Monsieur 
Francois Guizot, deputy and excellency, had from in- 
terest or conviction opinions at all differing from those 
o the majon^, why they knew what was what, and 
kept their opinions to themselves, coming with a tole- 
rably good grace, and flinging a few handfuls of in- 
cense upon the altar of the popular idol. 

In the succeeding debates, then, various opinions 
were given with regard to the place’ to be selected for 
the emperor s sepulchre. “Some demanded," says an 
rioquent anonymous captain in the navy, who has 
written an -Itinerary from Tonlon to St. Helena ” 
that the coffin should be deposited under the bronze 
taken from the enemy by the French army — under 
the column of the Place Venddme. The idea was a 
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l ^ ne one * This is the most glorious monument that 

was ever raised in a conqueror’s honour. This column 
has been melted out of foreign cannon. These same 
j cannons have furrowed the bosoms of our braves with 

l noble cicatrices; and this metal , conquered by the 

soldier first, by the artist afterwards, has allowed to 
be imprinted on its front, its own defeat and our glory. 
Napoleon might sleep in peace under this audacious 
trophy. But would his ashes find a shelter sufficiently 
vast beneath this pedestal? And his puissant statue, 
dominating Paris, beams with sufficient grandeur on 
this place. Whereas the wheels of carriages, and the 
feet oi passengers, would profane the funereal sanctity 
of the spot, in trampling on the soil so near his 
head.” 

Yon must not take this description, dearest Amelia, 
“at the foot of the letter, 19 as the French phrase it, 
but you will here have a masterly exposition of the 
arguments for and against the burial of the emperor 
under the column of the Place Yenddme. The. idea 




was a fine one; granted; but, like all other ideas, it 
was open to objections. You must not fancy that the 
cannon, or rather the cannon-balls, were in the habit 
of furrowing the bosoms of French braves, or any 
other braves, with cicatrices; on the contrary, it is a 
known fact that cannon-balls make wounds and not 
cicatrices, (which, my dear, are wounds partially heal- 
ed.) Nay, that a man generally dies after receiving 
one such projectile on his chest, much more after ha- 
ving his bosom furrowed by a score of them. No, my 
love, no bosom, however heroic, can stand such appli- 
cations; and the author only means that the French 
soldiers faced the cannon, and took them. Nor, my 
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love, must you suppose that the column was melted; 
it was the cannon that was melted, not the column; 
hat such phrases are often used by orators when they 
wish to give a particular force and emphasis to their 
opinion. 

Well, again, although Napoleon might have slept 
in peace under this audacious trophy, how could he 
do so, and carnages go rattling by all night, and 
people with great iron-heels to their' boots pass clat- 
tering over the stones? Nor, indeed, could it be ex- 
pected that a man whose reputation stretches from the 
Pyramids to the Kremlin should find a column, of 
which the base is only five-and- twenty feet square, a 
shelter vast enough for his bones. In a word, then, 
although the proposal to bury Napoleon under the 
column was ingenious, it was found not to suit; where- 
upon somebody else proposed the Madelaine. 

It was proposed,” says the before-quoted author, 
with his usual felicity, “to consecrate the Madelaine 
to his exiled manes;” that is, to his bones when they 
were not in exile any longer. “He ought to have,” 
it was said, “a temple entire. His glory Alls the 
world. His bones could not contain themselves in the 
coffin of a man, in the tomb of a king! ” In this case, what 
was Mary Magdalen to do? This proposition, I amhappy 
to say, was rejected, and anew one, that of the President of 
the Council, adopted. “Napoleon and his braves ought 
not to quit each other. Under the immense gilded 
dome of the Invalids he would find a sanctuary worthy 
of himself. A dome imitates the vault of heaven, and 
that vault alone (meaning, of course, the other vault) 
should dominate above his head. His old mutilated 
guard shall watch around him: the last veteran, as he 
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has shed his blood in his combats , shall breath 
last sigh near his tomb. And all these tombs 
sleep under the tattered standards that haye been 
from all the nations of Europe.” 

The original words are, “sous les lambeaux cr 
des drapeaux cueillis chez toutes les nations: 1 
English, m 
been culled 
the nations, 
they are. 


or plucked (like roses or buttercups) in all 
Sweet innocent flowers of victory! There 
■ ^ ear ’ sure en01I g^? and a pretty consi- 
derable nortus siccus may any man examine who choo- 
ses to walk to the Invalids. 

The burial-place being thus agreed on, the expe- 
dition was prepared, and on the 7th of July, the Belle 
Foiiie frigate, in company with La Favorite corvette, 
quitted Toulon harbour. A couple of steamers, the 
Trident and the Ocean, escorted the ships as far as 
Gibraltar, and then left them to pursue their voyage. 

The two ships quitted the harbour in the sight of 
a vast concourse of people, and in the midst of a great 
roaring of cannon. Previous to the departure of the 
Belle Poule, the Bishop of Frejus went on board, and 
gave to the cenotaph in which the emperor’s remains 
were to be deposited his episcopal benediction. Napo- 
leon s old friends and followers, the two Bertrands, 
Gourgaud, Emanuel Las Cases (“companions in exile, 
or sons of the companions in exile, of the prisoner of 
the infame Hudson,” says a French writer,) were pas- 
sengers on board the frigate. Marchand, Denis, Pierret, 
Novaret, his old and faithful servants, were likewise in 
the vessel. _ It was commanded by his Royal Highness 
Francis Ferdinand Philip Louis Marie D ’Orleans, 
Prince de Joinville, a young prince two-and-fcwenty 
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years of age, who has already distinguished himself in 
the service of his country and king. 

On the 8th oi October, after a voyage of six and 
days, the Belle Poule arrived in James Town 
harbour, and on its arrival, as on its departure from 
France, a great tiring of guns took place. First, the 
Oreste, French brig of war, began roaring out a salu- 
tation to the frigate; then the Dolphin, English schoo- 
gave her one and twenty guns; then the frigate 
returned the compliment of the Dolphin schooner; then 
she blazed out with one and twenty guns more, as a 
mark of particular politeness to the shore, which kind- 
ness the forts acknowledged by similar detonations. 

These little compliments concluded on both sides, 
Lieutenant Middlemore , son and aide-de-camp of the 
governor of Saint Helena, came on board the French 
frigate, and brought his father’s best respects to Ms 
royal highness. The governor was at home ill, and 
reed to keep his room; but he had made his house 
at James Town ready for Captain Joinville and Ms 
suite, and begged that they would make use of it 
during their stay. 

On the 9th, H. E. H. the Prince of Joinville put 
on his full uniform, and landed, in company with Ge- 
neials Bertrand and Gpiirgaud, Messrs. Las Cases and 
Marehand , M. Coquereau, the chaplain of the expedi- 
tion, and M. de Eohan Chabot who acted as chief 
mourner. . All the garrison was under arms to receive 
the illustrious prince and the other members of the ex- 
pedition, who forthwith repaired to Plantation House, 
and had a conference with the governor regarding their 
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tinned: the crews of the French ships were permitted 
to come on shore and see the tomb of Napoleon. Ber- 
trand, Gourgaud, Las Cases, wandered about the is- 
land and revisited the spots to which they had been 
partial in the lifetime of the Emperor. 

The 15th of October was fixed on for the day of 
the exhumation: that day five -and- twenty years the 
Emperor Napoleon first set his foot upon the island. 

On the day previous all things had been made 
ready, the grand coffins and ornaments brought from 
France, and the articles necessary for the operation 
were carried to the valley of the tomb. 

The operations commenced at midnight; the well 
known friends of Napoleon before named, and some 
other attendants of his, the chaplain and his acolytes, 
the doctor of the Belle Poule, the captains of the 
French ships, and Captain Alexander, of the engineers, 
the English Commissioner, attended the disinterment. 
His Koyal Highness Prince de Joinville could not be 
present, because, the workmen were under English com- 
mand. 

The men worked for nine hours incessantly, when 
at length the earth was entirely removed from the 
vault, all the horizontal strata of masonry demolished, 
and the large slab which covered the place where the 
stone sarcophagus lay, removed by a crane. This 
outer coffin of stone was perfect, and could scarcely 
be said to be damp. 

“As soon as the Abbe Coquereau had recited the 
prayers, the coffin was removed with the greatest care, 
and carried by the engineer-soldiers, bareheaded, into 
a tent that had been prepared for the purpose. After 
the religious ceremonies, the inner coffins were opened; 
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the old leaden coffin was strongly blocked up with 
wedges of wood, and both were once more soldered 
up with the most minute precautions, under the di- 
rection of Dr, Guillard. These different operations 
being terminated, the ebony sarcophagus was closed as 
well as its oak case. On delivering the key of the 
ebony sarcophagus to Count de Chabot, the king’s 
commissioner, Captain Alexander declared to him, in 
the name of the governor, that this coffin, containing 
the mortal remains of the Emperor Napoleon, was con- 
sidered as at the 4 disposal of the French government, 
from that day and from the moment at which it should 
arrive at the place of embarkation, towards which it 
was about to be" sent under the orders of General Mid- 
dlemore. The king’s commissioner replied, that he 
was charged by his government, and in its name, to 
accept the coffin from the hands of the British autho- 
rities, and that he and the other persons composing 
the French mission were ready to follow it to James 
Town, where thePrince de J oinville, superior commandant 
of the expedition, would he ready to receive it and 
conduct it on board his frigate. A car drawn by four 
horses, decked with funeral emblems, had been pre- 
pared before the arrival of the expedition, to receive 
the coffin, as well as a pall, and all the other suitable 
trappings of mourning. When the sarcophagus was 
placed on the car, the whole was covered with a mag- 
nificent imperial mantle brought from Paris, the four 
corners of which were borne by Generals Bertrand 



and Gourgaud , Baron Las Cases and M. Marehand. 
At half-past three o’clock, the funeral car began to 
move, preceded by a chorister bearing the cross, and 
by the Abbe Coquereau. M. de Chabot acted as chief 
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mourner. All the authorities of the Island, all the 
principal Inhabitants, and the whole of the garrison, 
followed in procession from the tomb to the quay! 
But with the exception of the artillerymen necessary 
lead the horses, and occasionally support the car 
when descending some steep parts of the way, the 
places nearest the coffin were reserved for the French 
mission. General Middlemore, although in a weak 
state of health, persisted in following the whole way 
on foot, together with General Churchill, chief of the 
staff in India, who had arrived only two davs before 
from Bombay. The immense weight of the coffins, and the 
unevenness of the road, rendered the utmost carefulness 
necessary throughout the whole distance. Colonel 
Trelawney commanded in person the small detachment 
of artillerymen who conducted the car, and, thanks to 
his great care, not the slightest accident took place 
From the moment of departure to the arrival at the 
» * he cannons of the forts and the Belle Poule 
minute guns. After an hour’s march the rain 
ceased for^ the first time since the commencement of 
the operations, and on arriving in sight of the town, 
we found a brilliant sky and beautiful weather. From 
the morning the three French vessels of war had as- 
sumed the usual signs of deep mourning, their yards 
crossed and, their dags lowered. Two French ‘mer- 
chantmen, Bonne Arnie and Indien, which had been in 
the roads for two days, had put themselves under the 
prince s orders, and followed during the ceremony all 
the manoeuvres of the Belle Poule/' The forts of the 
town and the houses of the consuls had also their fla^s 
half-mast high, 

“Gn arriving at the entrance of the town, the 
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troops of the garrison and the militia formed in two 
lines as far as the extremity of the quay. According 
to the order for mourning prescribed for the English 
army , the men had their arms reversed, and the of- 
ficers had crape on their arms with their swords re- 
versed. All the inhabitants had been kept away from 
the line of march, but they lined the terraces command- 
ing the town, and the streets were occupied only by 
the troops, the 91st regiment being on the right and 
the militia on the left. The cortege advanced slowly 
between two ranks of soldiers to the sound of a funeral 
march, while the cannons of the forts were fired, as 
well as from the Belle Poule and the Dolphin, the 
echoes being repeated a thousand times by the rocks 
above James Town. After two hours 5 march the cor- 
tege stopped at the end of the quay, where the Prince 
de Joinville had stationed himself at the head of the 
officers of the three French ships of war. The greatest 
official honours had been rendered by the English au- 
thorities to the memory of the Emperor — the most 
striking testimonials of x-espect had marked the adieu 
given by St Helena to his coffin; and from this mo- 
ment the mortal remains of the Emperor were about 
to belong to France. When the funeral-car stopped, 
the Prince de Joinville advanced alone, and in presence 
of all around, who stood with their heads uncovered, 
received in a solemn manner the imperial coffin from 
the hands of General Middlemore. His royal high- 
ness then thanked the governor in the name of France, 
for all the testimonials of sympathy and respect with 
which the authorities and inhabitants of St. Helena had 
surrounded the memorable ceremonial. A cutter had 
Been expressly prepared, to receive the coffin. During' 

Thackeray . Vtth 
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the embarkation, which the prince directed himself, the 
bands played funeral airs, and all the boats were sta- 
tioned round with their oars shipped. The moment 
the sarcophagus touched the cutter, a magnificent royal 
flag, which the ladies of James Town had embroidered 
for the occasion, was unfurled, and the Belle Poule 
immediately squared her masts and unfurled her colours. 
All the manoeuvres of the frigate were immediately 
followed by the other vessels. Our mourning had 
ceased with the exile of Napoleon , and the French 
naval division dressed itself out in all its festal orna- 
ments to receive the imperial coffin under the French 
flag. The sarcophagus was covered in the cutter with 
the imperial mantle. The Prince de Joinville placed 
himself at the rudder, Commandant Guyet at the head 
of the boat; Generals Bertrand and Gourgaud, Baron 
de Las Cases, M. Marchand, and the , Abbe Coquereau, 
occupied the same places as during the march. Count 
Chabofc and Commandant Hernoux were astern, a little 
in advance of the prince. As soon as the cutter had 
pushed off from the quay, the batteries ashore fired a 
salute of twenty- one guns, and our ships returned the 
salute with all their artillery. Two other salutes were 
j|red during the passage from the quay to the frigate, 
the cutter advancing very slowly, and surrounded by 
the other boats. At half-past six o’clock it reached 
the Belle Poule, all the men being on the yards with 
their hats in their hands. The prince had had ar- 
ranged on the deck a chapel, decked with flags and 
trophies of arms , the altar being placed at the foot of 
the mizen-mast. The coffin, carried by our sailors, 
passed between two ranks of officers with drawn 
swords, and was placed on the quarter-deck. The 
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absolution was pronounced by the Abbe Coquerean 
the same evening. Next day, at ten o’clock, a solemn 
mass was celebrated on the deck, in presence of the 
officers and part of the crews of the ships. His royal 
highness stood at the foot of the coffin. The cannon 
of the Favorite and Oreste fired minute-guns during 
this ceremony, which terminated by a solemn absolution; 
and the Prince de Joinville, the gentlemen of the mis- 
sion, the officers, and the premiers maitres of the ship, 
sprinkled holy water on the coffin. At eleven all the 
ceremonies of the church were accomplished, all the 
honours done to a sovereign had been paid to the 
mortal remains of Napoleon. The coffin was carefully 
lowered between decks, and placed in the cJiapelle ar - 
dente which had been prepared at Toulon for its re- 
ception. At this moment the vessels fired a last sa- 
lute with all their artillery ; and the frigate took in 
her flags, keeping up only her flag at the stern and 
the royal standard at the main -top -gallant mast. On 
Sunday, the 18th, at eight in the morning, the Belle 
Poule quitted St. Helena with her precious deposit on 
board. 

“During the whole time that the mission remained 
at James Town, the best understanding never ceased 
to exist between the population of the island and the 
French. The Prince de Joinville and his companions 
met in all quarters and at all times with the greatest 
good-will and the warmest testimonials of sympathy. 
The authorities and the inhabitants must have felt, no 
doubt, great regret at seeing taken away from their 
island the coffin that had rendered it so celebrated; 
but they repressed their feelings with a courtesy that 
does honour to the frankness of their character.” 


II. 

The voyage from St. Helena, to Paris. 

On the ,18th of October, the French frigate quitted 
the island, with its precious burden on board. 

His royal highness the Captain' acknowledged cor- 
dially the kindness and attention which he and his 
crew had received from the English authorities and 
the inhabitants of the Island of St. Helena; nay, pro- 
mised a pension to an old soldier who had been for 
many years the guardian of the imperial tomb, and 
went so far as to take into consideration the petition 
of a certain lodging-house keeper, who prayed for a 
compensation for the loss which the removal of the 
Emperor’s body would occasion to her. And although 
it was not to be expected that the great French nation 
should forego its natural desire of recovering the re- 
mains of a hero so fully dear to it for the sake of the 
individual interest of the landlady in question, it must 
have been satisfactory to her to find that the peculiarity 
of her position' was so delicately appreciated by the 
august prince who commanded the expedition, and 
carried away with him, animce dimidhm suce , the half 
of the genteel independence which she derived from 
the situation of her hotel. 

In a word, politeness and friendship could not be 
carried further, ~~ the prince’s nation and the land- 
lady’s were bound together by the closest ties of amity. 
M. Thiers was minister of France, the great patron 
of the English alliance at London; M. Guizot was the 
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worthy representative of the French goodwill towards 
the British people; and the remark frequently made 
by our orators at public dinners , that “ France and 
England, while united, might defy the world,” was 
considered as likely to hold good for many years to 
come; — the union that is; as for defying the world, 
that was neither here nor there , nor did English poli- 
ticians ever dream of doing any such thing, except, 
perhaps, at the tenth glass of port at Freemasons’ 
Tavern. 

Little, however, did Mrs. Corbett, the St. Helena 
landlady, — little did His Royal Highness Prince Fer- 
dinand Philip Mary de Joinville know what was going 
on. in Europe all this time, (when I say in Europe, I 
mean in Turkey, Syria, and Egypt,) — how clouds, in 
fact, were gathering upon what you call the political 
horizon, — and how tempests were rising that were to 
blow to pieces our Anglo -Gallic temple of friendship. 
O ! but it is sad to think that a single wicked old Turk 
should be the means of setting our two Christian na- 
tions by the ears! ■ 

Yes, my love, this disreputable old man has been 
for some time past the object of the disinterested at- 
tention of the great sovereigns of Europe. The Em- 
peror Nicholas, (a moral character, though following 
the Greek superstition, and adored for his mildness and 
benevolence of disposition,) the Emperor Ferdinand, 
the King of Prussia, and our own Gracious Queen, 
had taken such just offence at his conduct and dis- 
obedience towards a young and interesting sovereign, 
— whose authority he had disregarded, whose, fleet, he 
had kidnapped, whose fair provinces he had pounced 
upon, — -that they determined to come to the aid of 
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Abdul Medjid the First, Emperor of the Turks, and 
bring his rebellious vassal to reason. In this project 
the French nation was invited to join, but they refused 
the invitation, saying that it was necessary for the 
maintenance of the balance of power in Europe, that 
His Highness Mehemet Ali should keep possession of 
what, by hook or by crook, he had gotten, and that 
they, would have no hand in injuring him. But why 
continue this argument, which you have read in the 
newspapers for many months past? You, my dear 
must know as well as I, that the balance of power in 
urope could not possibly be maintained in any such 
way; and though, to be sure, for the last fifteen years 
the progress of the old robber has not made much 
differenee t° us in the neighbourhood of Russell Square, 
and the battle of Nezib did not in the least affect our 
taxes, our homes, our institutions, or the price of 
butchers -meat, yet there is no knowing what might 
nave, happened, had Mehemet AH been allowed 
remain quietly as he was; and the balance of power 
^Europe might have been - the deuce knows 

tpr th f n ’ w. a , nu ^ heI! ’ y° u have the whole mat- 
ter in dispute. While Mrs. Corbett and the Prince de 

r'wVr T oceQtI 7 interchanging compliments 
at Saint Helena, bang,, bang! Commodore Napier was 
pouring broadsides into Tyre and Sidon, — our gallant 
CowTrr S ri° nni i°j breaches , and routing armies, — 
of Zl!!°p gC f h0d f ized u P° n the green standard 
John of 1 W RCla ’ tT 1 the pow< ^ er * Magazine of Saint 
hied i!o WaS b ,T n Up S V-bigh, with eighteen 
P i® d B .fP tlaa soldiers in company with it. The 
ch said that For Anglais had achieved all these 
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successes, and no doubt believed that the poor fellows 
at Acre were bribed to a man. 

It must have been ' particularly unpleasant to a 
high-minded nation like the French — - at the very mo- 
ment when the Egyptian affair and the balance of 
Europe had been settled in this abrupt way — to find 
■out, all of a sudden, that the Pacha of Egypt was 
their dearest friend and ally. They had suffered in 
the person of their friend; and though, seeing that the 
dispute was ended and the territory out of his hand, 
they could not hope to get it back for him , or to aid 
him in any substantial way, yet Monsieur Thiers 
determined, just as a mark of politeness to the Pacha, 
to fight all Europe for maltreating him — all Europe, 
England included. He was bent on war, and an im- 
mense majority of the nation went with him. He 
called for a million of soldiers, and would have had 
them too, had not the king been against the project, 
and delayed the completion of it, at least for a time. 

Of these great European disputes, Captain Joinville 
received a notification while he was at sea on board 
his frigate, as we find by the official account which 
has been published of his mission. 

“Some days after quitting St. Helena,” says that 
document, “the expedition fell in with a ship coming 
from Europe; and was thus made acquainted with the 
warlike rumours then afloat, by which a collision with 
the English marine vims rendered possible. The Prince 
de Joinville immediately assembled the officers of the 
Belle Poule to deliberate on an event so unexpected 
and important. 

“The council of war having expressed its opinion 
•that it was necessary, at all events, to prepare for an 
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oi me ■. oaoins, tong into the sea. The Prince de 
JomviIIe was the first ‘ to execute himself/ and the 
frigate soon found itself armed with six or eight 
more guns. , ,fe 

That part of the ship where these cabins had 
previously been went by the name of Laeedmmom 
everything luxurious being banished to make way for 
what was. useful, 

“Indeed, all persons who were on board agree In 
saying that Monseigneur the Prince de Joinville most 
worthily acquitted himself of the great and honourable 
mission which had been confided to him. All affirm 
not only that the commandant of the expedition did 
everything at St Helena which, as a Frenchman, he 
was bound to do,' in order that the remains of the 
Eifiperor should receive all the honours due to them 
but moreover that he accomplished his mission with 
all the measured solemnity, all the pious and severe 
igmty that the son of the Emperor himself would 
ave shown upon a like occasion. The commandant 
had also comprehended that the remains of the Em- 
peror must never fall into the hands of the stranger; 
and being himself decided rather to sink his ship than 
to give up bis precious deposit, he had inspired every 

?“ e . a 5°"? h ™ the energetic resolution that 
He had himself taken 1 against an extreme eventuality.”’ 

vou^Tn gDeU l’ d6ar ’ “ reall y one 0{ * e feest 

young fellows it is possible to see. A tall i, — 
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chested, slim - waisted, brown - faced, dark - eyed young 
prince, with a great beard, (and other martial qualities, 
no doubt,) beyond his years. As he strode into the 
Chapel of the Invalides on Tuesday, at the head of 
his men, he made no small impression, X can tell you, 
upon the ladies assembled to witness the ceremony. 
Nor are the crew of the Belle Poule less agreeable to 
look at than their commander. A more clean, smart, 
active, well -limbed set of lads never “did dance” 
tip on the deck of the famed Belle Poule in the days 
of her memorable combat with the saucy Arethusa. 
“These five hundred sailors,” says a French news- 
paper, speaking of them in the proper French way, 
“sword in hand , in the severe costume of board -ship 
(la severe tenue du bord) seemed proud of the mission 
that they had just accomplished. Their bluejackets, 
their red cravats, the turned -down collars -and blue 
shirts edged with white, above all their resolute appear- 
ance and martial air, gave a favourable specimen of 
the present state of our marine — a marine of which 
so much might be expected, and from which so little 
has been required.” (Le Commerce , 16 Dec.) 

There they were sure enough, a cutlass upon one 
hip, a pistol on the other — • a gallant set of young * 
men, indeed. I doubt, to he sure, whether- the severe 
tenue du bord requires that the seaman should be al- 
ways furnished with these ferocious weapons, which 
would he somewhat in his way in sundry maritime 
manoeuvres — such as going to sleep in your hammock, 
for instance, or twinkling a binnacle, or luffing a mar- 
linspike, or keel-hauling a mam-top-gallant, (all naval 
operations, my dear, which any seafaring novelist will 
explain to you). I doubt, Isay, whether these weapons 
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are always worn by sailors; and have heard that they 
are commonly, and very sensibly too, locked up until 
they are wanted. Take another example: suppose ar- 
tillerymen were incessantly compelled to walk about 
with a pyramid of twenty- four pound shot in one pocket, 
and a lighted fuse and a few barrels of gunpowder in 
the other, these objects would, as you may imagine 
greatly inconvenience the artilleryman in his peaceful 
state. 

The newspaper writer is therefore most likely mis- 
taken in saying that the seamen were in the severe tenue 
du bord, or by “bord” means “abordage,” which ope- 
ration they were not — in a harmless church hung 
ronhd with velvet and wax candles, and filled with la- 
dies — surely called upon to perform. Nor, indeed, 
can it be reasonably supposed that the picked men of 
the crack frigate of the French navy are “a good spe- 
cimen ’ of_ the rest of the French marine, any more 
than a cuirassed colossus at the gate of the" Horse 
Guards can be considered a fair sample of the British 
soldiers of the line. The sword and pistol, however, 
had no doubt the effect, — the former was in its 
sheath, the latter not loaded; and I hear that the French 
ladies are quite in raptures with these charming loups 


Let the warlike accoutrements then pass; it was 
necessary, perhaps, to strike the Parisians with awe, 
and therefore the crew was armed in this fierce fashion; 
but why should the captain begin to swagger as well 
as his men? and _ why did the Prince de Joinville lug 
out sword and pistol so early? or why, if he thought 
fit to make preparations, should the official journals 
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brag of these afterwards as proofs of his extraordinary 
courage? 

Here is the case. The English government makes 
him a present of the bones of Napoleon; English work- 
men work for nine hours without ceasing , and dig the 
coffin out of the ground; the English commissioner 
hands over the key of the box to the French represen- 
tative, Monsieur Chabol; English horses carry the 
funeral car down to the sea-shore, accompanied by the 
English governor, who has actually left his bed to 
walk in the procession and to do the French nation 
honour. 

After receiving and acknowledging these politeness- 
es, the French captain takes his charge on board; and 
the first thing we afterwards hear of him is the deter- 
mination U qu*il a su faire passer” into all his crew to 
sink rather than yield up the body of the Emperor aux 
mains de Vetmnger — into the hands of the foreigner. 
My dear Monseigneur, is not this par trap fort? Sup- 
pose “the foreigner” had wanted the coffin, could he 
not have kept it? Why show this uncalled-for valour, 
this extraordinary alacrity-at • sinking ? Sink or blow 
yourself up as much as you please, but your royal 
highness must see that the ^genteel thing would have 
been to wait until yor^sw^^^ske.d to, do so, before you 
offended gobd-natiMffl, Honest people y v who, Heaven 
help them, have npeF shown themselves' at all murder- 
ously inclined towards you. A man knocks up Ms 
cabins forsooth, .throws his tables and chairs overboard, 
runs guns into |he po&t-hdljes/ and calls le quartier du 
bord on existaiefit ees chambtes , Lacedaemon. Lacedae- 
mon! — There is a province, O Prince, in your royal 
father’s dominions — a fruitful parent of heroes in its 
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time — which would have given a much better nick- 
name to your quartier clu hard; you should have called 
it Gascony! 

“ Sooner than strike we ’ll all ex-pi-er 

yOn board of the Bell-e Poa-le*” 

Such fanfaronading is very well on the part of Tom 
Dibdin, but a person of your royal highness’s “pious 
and severe dignity” should have been above it. If you 
entertained an idea that war was imminent, would it 
not have Been far better to have made your prepara- 
tions in quiet; and when you found the war -rumour 
blown over, to have said nothing about what you in- 
tended to do? Fie upon such cheap Lacedasmonianism! 
There is no poltroon in the world but can brag about 
what he would have done. However, to do your royal 
highness’s nation justice, they brag and fight too. 

This narrative, my dear Miss Smifh n as : « you will 
have remarked, is not a simple tale merely , but is ac- 
companied by many moral and pithy remarks, which 
form its chief value, in the writer’s eyes at least; and 
the above account of the Sham Lacedaemon on board 
the Belle Poule has a double-barrelled morality, as I 
conceive. Besides justly reprehending the French pro- 
pensity towards braggadocio, it proves very strongly a 
point on which I am the only statesman in Europe 
who has strongly insisted. In the “Paris Sketch 
Book,” (one copy, I believe, is still to be had at the 
publisher’s,) — in the “Paris Sketch Book” it was 
stated that the French hate us. They hate us, my dear, 
profoundly and desperately; and there never was such 
a hollow humbug in the world as the French alliance. 
Men get a character for patriotism in France merely 
by hating England. Directly they go into strong oppo- 
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sition, (where, you know, people are always more pa* 
triotic than on the ministerial side,) they appeal to the 
people, and have their hold on the people by hating 
England in common with them. Why? It is a long 
story; and the hatred may fee accounted for by many 
reasons, both political and social. Any time these eight 
hundred years this ill-will has been going on, and has 
been transmitted, on the French side, from father to 
son; on the French side, not on ours; we have had no 
(or few) defeats to complain of, — no invasions to 
make us angry. But you see that to discuss such a 
period of time would demand a considerable number 
of pages; and for the present we will avoid the exami- 
nation of the question. 

But. they hate us, — that is the long and short of 
it; and you see how this hatred has exploded just now, 
not upon a; serious cause of difference, but upon an 
argument ; lor what is the Pacha of Egypt to us or 
them but a mere abstract opinion? For the same 
reason the Littlendians in Lilliput abhorred the Big- 
endians; and I beg you to remark how his Royal High- 
ness Prince Ferdinand Mary, upon hearing that this 
argument was in the course of debate between us, 
straightway dung his furniture overboard, and ex- 
pressed a preference for sinking his ship rather than 
yielding it to the etranger. Nothing came of this wish 
of his, to be sure; but the intention is everything. 
Unlucky circumstances denied him the power; but he 
had the will. 

Well, beyond this disappointment, the Prince de 
Joinville had nothing to complain of during the voyage, 
which terminated -happily by the arival of the Belie 
P oule at Cherbourg, on the 30th of November, at five 
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o’clock in the morning. A telegraph made the glad 
news known at Paris, where the Minister of the Interior, 
Tanneguy-Duehatel (you will read the name, Madame, 
in the old Anglo-French wars,) had already made 
u immense preparations ” for receiving the body of Na- 
poleon. 

The entry was fixed for the 15th of December. 

On the 8th of December, at Cherbourg, the body 
was transferred from the Belle Poule frigate to the 
steamer; on which occasion, the Mayor of 
Gherbourg deposited, in the name of his town, a gold 
laurel branch upon the coffin, which was saluted by 
the forts and dikes of the place with ONE THOUSAND 
GUNS! — t there was a treat for the inhabitants! 

There was on board the steamer a splendid recep- 
tacle for the coffin. U A temple with twelve pillars, 
and a dome to cover it from the wet and' moisture, 
surrounded with velvet hangings and silver fringes. At 
the head was a gold cross, at the foot a gold lamp, 
other lamps were kept constantly burning within, and 
vases of burning incense were hung around. An altar 
hung with velvet and silver was at the mizen-masi of 
the vessel , and four silver eagles at each corner of the 
altar” It was a compliment at once to Napoleon and 
— excuse me for saying so, but so the facts are — to 
Napoleon and to God Almighty. 

Three steamers, the Normandie, the Veloee, and 
the Courier, formed the expedition from Cherbourg to 
Hdvre ; at which place they arrived on the evening of 
the 9th of December, and where the Veloee was re- 
placed by the Seine steamer, having in tow one of the 
Bfete./coasters, which was te fire .'the salute at the me- 



merit when the body was transferred into one of the 
vessels belonging to the Seine. 3 

The expedition passed H4vre the same night, and 
came to anchor at Val-de la Haye on the Seine, three 
leagues below Rouen. 

Here, the next morning (10th), it was met by the 
flotilla of steam -boats of the Upper- Seine, consisting 
of the three Dorades, the three filtoiles, the Elbeuvien, 
the Parisien , the Farisienne , and the Zampa. The 
Prince de Joinville and the persons of the expedition 
embarked immediately in the flotilla, which arrived the 
same day at Rouen. 

At Rouen salutes were fired, the National Guard 
on both sides of the river paid military honours to the 
body, and over the middle of the suspension-bridge a 
magnificent cenotaph was erected, decorated with flags, 
fasces, violet hangings, and the imperial arms. Before 
the cenotaph the expedition stopped, and the absolu- 
tion was given by the Archbishop and the clergy. 
After a couple of hours’ stay, the expedition proceeded 
to Pont de F Arche. On the 11th it reached Vernon; 
on the 12th, Mantes; on the 13th, Maisons-sur-Seine. 

“Everywhere,” says the official account from which 
the above particulars are borrowed , “ the authorities, 
the National Guard, and the people, flocked to the 
passage of the flotilla, desirous to render the honours 
due to his glory, which is the glory of France. On 
seeing its hero return, the nation seemed to have 
found its palladium again, — the sainted relics of 
victory.” 

At length, on the 14th, the coffin was transferred 
from the Dorade steamer on board the imperial vessel 
arrived from Paris. In the evening the imperial vessel 
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B uca j uj buv patruns assemDiect mere* it is 
now lying on the river, near the Invalides, amidst the 
drifting ice, whither the people of Paris are docking 
out to see it* ■ b 

The vessel is of a very elegant antique form, and 
I can give you on the Thames no better idea of it 
than by requesting you to fancy an immense wherry 
of which the stern has been cut straight off, and on 
which a temple on steps has been elevated* At the 
figure-head is an immense gold eagle, and at the stern 
Is a little terrace, filled with evergreens, and a profu- 
sion of banners upon pedestals. Along the sides of 
the vessel are tripods, in which incense was burned, 
and underneath them are garlands of flowers , called 
here immortals. Four eagles surmount the temple, and 
a. great scroll or garland, held in their beaks, surrounds 
it. It is hung with velvet and gold; four gold caria- 
tides support the entry of it, and in the midst, upon a 
large platform, hung with velvet and bearing the im- 
perial arms, stood the coffin. 

A steam-boat, carrying two hundred musicians play- 
ing funereal marches and military symphonies, prece- 
ded this magnificent vessel to Courbevoie, where a fune- 
real temple was erected, and “a statue of Ndtre Dame 
de Grdce, before which the seamen of the Belle Poule 
inclined themselves, in order to thank her for having 
granted them a noble and glorious voyage.” 

Barly on the morning of the 15th December, amidst 
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And now, having conducted our hero almost to the 
gates of Paris, I must tell you what preparations were 
made in the capital to receive him. 

Ten days before the arrival of the body, as you 
walked across the Deputies’ Bridge, or over the Es- 
planade of the Invalides, you saw on the bridge eight, 
on the esplanade thirty-two mysterious boxes erected, 
wherein a couple of score of sculptors were at work 
night and day. 

In the middle of the Invalid Avenue, there used to 
stand on a kind of shabby fountain or pump a bust of 
Lafayette, crowned with some dirty wreaths of immor- 
tals, and looking down at the little streamlet which 
occasionally dribbled before him. The spot of ground 
was now clear, and Lafayette and the pump had been 
consigned to some cellar, to make way for the mighty 
procession that was to pass over the place of their 
habitation. 

Strange coincidence! If I had * been Mr. Victor 
Hugo, my dear, or a poet of any note, I would, in a 
few hours, have made an impromptu concerning that 
Lafayette-crowned pump; and compared its lot now to 
the fortune of its patron some fifty years back. From 
him then issued, as from his fountain now, a feeble 
dribble of pure words; then, as now, some faint circle 
of disciples were willing to admire him. Calmly, in 
the midst of the war and storm without, this pure 
fount of eloquence went dribbling, dribbling on — till 
of a sudden the revolutionary workmen knocked down 
Thackeray . VI IF. IS 
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statue and fountain, and the gorgeous imperial caval- 
cade trampled over the spot where they stood. 

As for the Champs Elysees, there was no end to 
the preparations. The first day, you saw a couple of 
hundred scaffoldings erected at intervals between the 
handsome gilded gas-lamps that, at present ornament 
that avenue; next day, all these scaffoldings were filled 
with brick and mortar; presently, over the brick and 
mortar rose pediments of statues, legs of turns, legs of 
goddesses, — legs and bodies of goddesses, — legs, 
bodies and busts of goddesses, — .finally, on the loth 
of December, goddesses complete; on the 14th they were 
painted marble colour, and the basements of wood and 
canvass on which they* stood were made to resemble 
the same costly material. The funereal urns were 
ready to receive the frankincense and precious odours 
which were to burn in them. A vast number of white 
columns stretched down the avenue, each bearing a 
bronze buckler, on which was written in gold letters 
one of the victories of the Emperor, and each deco- 
rated with enormous imperial flags. On these columns 
golden eagles were placed, and the newspapers did not 
fail to remark tfie ingenious position in which the 
royal birds had been set; for while those on the right 
hand side of the way had their heads turned towards 
the procession, as if to watch its coming, those on the 
left were looking exactly the other way, as if to regard 
its progress. Do not fancy I am joking, this point 
was gravely and emphatically urged In many news- 
papers, and I do believe no mortal Frenchman ever 
thought it anything but sublime. 

Do not interrupt me, sweet Miss Smith. I feel 
that you are angry. I can see from here the pouting 
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of your lips, and know what you are going to say. 
You are going to say, 44 1 will read no more of this, 
Mr. Tit marsh; there is no subject, however solemn, 
but he treats it with flippant irreverence, and no cha- 
racter, however great, at whom he does not sneer.” 

All, my dear! you are young now, and enthusias- 
tic; and your Titmarsh is old, very old, sad, and grey- 
headed. I have seen a poor mother buy a halfpenny 
wreath at the gate of Montmartre burying- ground, and 
go with it to her little child’s grave, and hang it there 
over the little humble stone; and if ever you saw me 
scorn the mean offering of the poor shabby creature, 
I will give you leave to he as angry as you will. 
They say that on the passage of Napoleon’s coffin 
down the Seine, old soldiers and country people walked 
miles from their villages just to catch a sight of the 
boat which carried his body, and to kneel down on 
the shore, and pray for him, God forbid that we 
should quarrel with such prayers and sorrow, or ques- 
tion their sincerity. Something great and good must 
have been in this man, something loving and kindly, 
that has kept his name so cherished in the popular 
memory, and gained him such lasting reverence and 
affection. 

But, Madam, one may respect the dead without 
feeling awe-stricken at the plumes of the hearse, and I 
see no reason why one should sympathize with the 
train of mutes and undertakers, however deep may 
be their mourning. Look, I pray you, at the manner 
in which the French nation has performed Napoleon’s 
funeral. Time out pf mind, nations have raised in 
memory of their heroes august mausoleums, grand 
pyramids, splendid statues of gold or marble, sacri- 
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ficing whatever they had that was most costly and 
rare, or that was most beautiful in art, as tokens of 
their respect and love for the dead person. What a 
example of this sort of sacrifice is that (recorded 
in a book of which simplicity is the great characteris- 
tic) of the poor woman who brought her pot of pre- 
cious ointment, her all, and laid it at the feet o! the 
upon earth she most loved and respected, 
and calculators” there were even in those 
quarrelled with the manner in which the 
poor woman lavished so much “capital;” but you will 
remember how nobly and generously the sacrifice was 
appreciated, and how the economists were put to 
shame.- ;.vy V- 

With regard to the funeral ceremony that lias just 
been performed here, it is said that a' famous public 
personage and statesman, Monsieur Thiers indeed, 
spoke with the bitterest indignation of the general style 
of the preparations, and of their mean and tawdry 
character. Me would have had a pomp as magnificent, 
he said, as that of Rome at the triumph of Aurelian ; 
he would have decorated the bridges and avenues 
through which the procession was to pass with the 
costliest marbles and the finest works of art, and have 
had them to remain there for ever, as monuments of 
great funeral. 

economists and calculators might here Inter- 
uth a great deal of reason, (for indeed there 
no reason why a nation should impoverish itself 
to do honour to the memory of an individual for whom, 
after all, it can feel but a qualified enthusiasm); but it 
surely might have employed the large sum voted for 
the purpose more wisely and generously, and recorded 
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its respect for Napoleon by some worthy and lasting 
memorial, rather than have erected yonder thousand 
vain heaps of tinsel, paint, and piaster, that are already 
cracking and crumbling in the frost, at three days old. 

Scarcely one of the statues, indeed, deserves to last 
a month; some are odious distortions and caricatures, 
which never should have been allowed to stand for a 
moment. On the very day of the fete, the wind was 
shaking the canvass pedestals, and the flimsy wood- 
work had begun to gape and give way. At a little 
distance, to be sure, you could not see the cracks, and 
pedestals and statues looked like marble. At some 
distance you could not tell but that the wreaths and 
eagles were gold embroidery, and not gilt-paper; the 
great tricolored flags damask, and not striped calico. 
One would think that these sham splendours betokened 
sham respect, if one had not known that the name of 
Napoleon is held in real reverence, and observed some- 
what of the character of the nation. Beal feelings they 
have, but they distort them by exaggeration ; real cou- 
rage, which they render ludicrous by intolerable brag- 
gadocio; and I think the above official account of the 
Prince de Joinville’s proceedings, of the manner in 
which the Emperor’s remains have been treated in their 
voyage to the capital, and of the preparations made to 
receive him in it, will give my dear Miss Smith some 
means of understanding the social and moral condition 
of this worthy people of France. 



; LETTER III. 

The fuacral ceremony. 

Shall I tell you, my dear, tliat when Fran 
woke me, at a very early hour on this eventful n 
ing, while the keen stars were still glittering 
head, a half-moon as sharp as a razor beaming h 
frosty, sky, and a wicked north-wind blowing, that, 
the blood ' out of one’s fingers, and froze vour le 
you put it out of bed; — shall I tell you, my < 
that when Franqoise called me, and said, u V’la 
cafe. Monsieur Titcmasse; hives le, Hens , il C st 
chaud,” I felt myself, after imbibing the hot break 
so comfortable under three blankets and a Maekinl 
that for at least a quarter of an hour no man in 
rope could say whether Titmarsh would or would 
be present at the burial of the Emperor Napoleon, 
Besides, my dear, the cold, there was another 
son for doubting. Did the French nation, or did i 
not, intend to offer up some of us English over 
imperial grave; and were the games to be conch 
by a massacre? It was said in the newspapers 
Lord Granville had despatched circulars to all 
English resident in Paris, begging them to keep t 
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pieces by French patriotism, to the frantic chorus of 
the Marseillaise? Depend on it, Madam, that high 
and low in this city on Tuesday were not altogether 
at their ease, and that the bravest felt no small tremour; 
and be sure of this, that as his Majesty Louis Philippe 
took his night-cap of his royal head that morning/ 
he prayed heartily that he might at night put it on in 
safety. 

Well, as my companion and I came out of doors, 
being bound for the church of the Invalides, for which 
a deputy had kindly furnished us with tickets, we saw 
the very prettiest sight of the whole day, and I can’t 
refrain from mentioning it to my dear, tender-hearted 
Miss Smith. 

In the same house where I live, (but about five 
stories nearer the ground,) lodges an English family, 
consisting of, 1. a great-grandmother, a hale hand- 
some old lady of seventy, the very best dressed and 
neatest old lady in Paris; 2. a grandfather and grand- 
mother, tolerably young to bear that title; 8. a daugh- 
ter; .and 4. two little great-grand, or grand children, 
that may be of the age of three and- one, and belong 
to a son and daughter who are in India. 

The grandfather, who is as proud of his wife as 
he was thirty years ago when he married, and pays 
her .compliments'- still twice or thrice in a day, and 
when he leads her into a room, looks round at the 
persons assembled, and says in his heart, “Here, gen- 
tlemen, here is my wife; show me such another wo- 
man in England!” this gentleman had hired a room 
on the Champs $Iysees, for he would not have his 
wife catch cold by exposing her to the balconies m 
the open. air. 
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hen I came to the street I found the family as- 
sembled in the following order of march : 

f t,at “&™ndmothcr, witting daintily along, Bun , 
ported by N o. 3, her granddaughter, * P 

A nurse, carrying No. 4, junior, who was sound asleep: and , 
bugo basket, containing saucepans, bottles of milk, parcels of in 
fanf, food, certain dimity napkin* ’ &c ., a Cll ild> coJC^\lim 
horse belonging to No. 4, senior. k 

A servant, bearing a basket of condiments. 
t . 2 * Grandfather, spick and span clean shaved hat hvn<=wi 

’ 1 gl0TCS ’ banlb0 ° ca ”‘ 

upright and solemn as may be, having his lady on his arm. ° 

^ No. 4 senior, with mottled legs and a tartan costume, who 

Wm atlomc! tbCtWCCn hi »^ nd{M ^ •««*. «'ho hoartiiy rviohol 

_ “My dear,” his face seemed to say to his lady, “I 
think yon might have left the little things in the“ nur- 
sery tor we shall have to squeeze through a terrible 
crowd in the Champs Elysees.” 

The lady was going out for a day’s pleasure, and 
her face was full of care: she had to look first after 
her old mother, who was walking a-head, then after 

r 4 ’ , J T or WIth the nurse ! ~ he might fall into all 
sorts of danger, wake up, cry, catch cold, nurse m.VM 
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a little in their passage clown the street, closed up at 
the end of it, ajid stood for a moment huddled together. 
No. 8, Miss X , began speaking to her companion 
the great-grandmother. 

u Hush, my dear,” said the old lady, looking round 
aiarmed at her daughter; u speak French!” — - and she 
straightway began nervously to make a speech which 
she supposed to be in that language, but which was 
as much like French as Iroquois. The whole secret 
was out; you could read it in the grandmother’s face, 
who was doing all she could to keep from crying, and 
looked as frightened as she dared to look. The two 
elder ladies had settled between them that there was 
going to be a general English slaughter that day, and 
had brought the children with them, so that they might 
all be murdered in company. 

God bless you, 0 women, moist-eved and tender- 
hearted! In those gentle, silly tears of yours, there is 
something touches one, be they never so foolish. I 
don t think there were many such natural drops shed 
that day as those which just made their appearance in 
the grandmother’s eyes, and then went back again as 
if they had been ashamed of themselves, while the 
good lady and her little troop walked across the road. 
Think how happy she will be when night comes, and 
there has been no murder of English, and the brood 
is all nestled under her wings sound asleep, and she 
is lying awake, thanking God that the day and its 
pleasures and pains are over. Whilst we were con- 
sidering these things, the grandfather had suddenly 
elevated No, 4, senior, upon his left shoulder, and I 
saw the tartan hat of that young gentleman and the 
bamboo cane which had been transferred to him, high 
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over the heads of the crowd on the opposite side, 
through which the party moved. 

After this little procession had passed away, — 
you may laugh at it, but upon my word and conscience, 
Miss Smith, I saw nothing in the course of the day 
which affected me more, — after this little procession 
had passed away, the other came, accompanied by 
gun-banging, flag- waving, incense-burning , trampets- 
pealing, drums-rolling, and at the close, received by 
the voice of six hundred choristers sweetly modulated 
to the tones of fifteen score of tiddlers. There you 
saw horse and foot, jack-boots and bear-skin, cuirass 
and bayonet, national guards and line, marshals and 
generals all over gold, smart aides-de-camp galloping 
about like mad, and high -in the midst of all, riding on 
his golden buckler, Solomon in all his glory forsooth, 
imperial Cffisar, with his crown over his head, laurels 
and standards waving about his gorgeous chariot, and 
a million of people looking on in wonder and awe. 

His Majesty, the Emperor and King, reclined on 
his shield, with his head a little elevated. His Majesty's 
skull is voluminous * — his forehead broad and large, 

* La bate* an pan $eyde» reposait sur tm eoussin; le crane voluminous, 
le front haut et large, se pr^sentaieni converts tie teguments j an mitres, dnrs 
et tabs-adhdronts. Tel paraissait aussi le contour des or bites, doni le foord 
eupdrietir dfcait garni de sourcils. Sous les paupibros so rtessmaient les 
globes oculaircs, qui araient perdu peu de chose de lour volume et do ieur 
forme. Cos paupleres, eomplbtemenfc fermees, adheraient tuix parties sous- 
jncent.es, et se prifscntaiont (lures sous la pres sion des cloigts; quolques 
ells se voyaient encore a leur bord Jibre. Les os propres du nez et les tegu- 
ments qui les couvrent dtaient iuen conserves, le tube et les alios si-uls 
avaieufc souffert. Les Jones dtaient bouftics; les teguments de cette partis 
do la face se faisaient remarqaer par leur toucher doux, sou pic et leur cou- 
kur blanche; ccux du menton dtaient Idgerement blcuatres: ils empniu- 
taient cette teinte k la barbe qui semblait avoir ponssd aprfes. la mort. Quant 
au menton hii-nkme, il iVofTruit point d'altdration et eonservait encore cc 
type propro a la figure de Napoleon. Les lucres amineios ^talent dcartees; 
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‘'W e remarked that his Imperial Majesty’s brow was of 
a yellowish colour, which appearance was also visible 
about the orbits of the eyes. He kept his eyelids 
constantly closed, by which we had the opportunity of 
observing that the upper lids were garnished with 
eyelashes. Years and climate have effected upon the 
lace of this great monarch only a trifling alteration, — 
we may say, indeed, that time has touched his Impe- 
rial and Royal Majesty with the lightest feather in his 
wing. In the nose of the Conqueror of Austerlitz, we 
remarked very little alteration, — it is of the beautiful 
shape which we remember it possessed five-and- twenty 
years since, ere unfortunate circumstances induced him 
to leave us for awhile. The nostril and the tube of 
the nose appears to have undergone some slight alte- 
ration; but in examining a beloved object, the eye of 
affection is perhaps too critical. Yive TEmpereur! the 


, trots dents inclsives extrfimement blanches sc voyaient sous la lfcvre supd- 
rieiire, qnl ,'diait im peu relevde a gauche, Les mains ne laissaient -rich a 
d&irer; ntillc part la plus Idgfcre alteration. "Si vies' articulations avaient. 
perdu leurs mouveiiients, la pcan semblait avoir conserve cette couleur 
particnliere qui n’apparticnt qu’tt ce qui a vie. lies doigts portaient des 
ongles longs, adherents et tres-blancs. Les jambes etaiefit renfermdes dans 
Tes .'bottes, 'inais, par suite dc la rupture des fils, les quatre derniers orteils 
depnssaient de chaquc* eGtd. Lapcau dc ces orteils dtait d’un blanc mat et 
garnie d’ongles. La rdgion anterieure du thorax dtait fortement ddprimde 
dans la parties moyenne, les parois du ventre dures et affaissdes. Les 
membres paraissaient avoir conserv'd leurs formes sous les v&tcments, qui 
leg couvraient; j’al pressd le bras gauche, il dtait duretavait diminue de 
volume. Quant uux vdtements, ils sc prdsentaient avec leurs couleurs: ainsi 
on reconnaissuit. parfaitement i’aniforme des chasseurs a clieval de la vieillo 
garde, au vert foiled dc Fhabit, au rouge vif des parements; le grand cordon 
dc la Ldgion d’honneur se dessinant stir le gilct, et la culotte blanche cachde 
en parties par le petit chapeau qui reposait sur les cuisses. Les dpaulettes, 
la plaque e£ les deux decorations attachees sur la poitrine, n'avaient. plus 
leur brilliant: elles etaient noircics; la couronne d’or de la croix d’officier 
dc la Ldgion d’honneur seulc avait conserve' son dclat. — Doctor Guillard's 
Account of the Exhumation* ' .frffyf^ 
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soldier of Marengo is among us again. His lips are 
thinner perhaps than they were before; — how white 
his teeth are! — you can just see three of them press- 
ing his under lip, and pray remark the fulness of his 
cheeks, and the round contour of his chin. Oh, those 
beautiful white hands! Many a time have they patted 
the cheek of poor Josephine, and played with the black 
ringlets of her hair. She is dead now and cold, poor 
creature; and so are Idortense and bold Eugene — - 
“than whom the world ne’er saw a curtier knight,” 
as was said of King Arthur’s Sir Lancelot. What a 
day would it have been for these three, could they hut 
have lived until now, and seen their hero returning! 
Where ’s Ney? His wife sits looking out from M. Fla- 
haut’s window yonder, but the bravest of the brave 
is not with her. Murat, too, is absent: honest Joachim 
loves the Emperor at heart, and repents that he was 
not a Waterloo. Who knows but that at the sight of 
the handsome swordsman those stubborn English 
“canaille” would have given way? — a king, Sire, is, 
you know, the greatest of slaves — 
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0 vanitas vanitatum! Here is our sovereign in all 
his glory; and they fired a thousand guns at Cherbourg, 
and never awoke him! ^ v v 

However, we are advancing matters by several 
hours , and you must give just as much credence as 
you please to the subjoined remarks concerning the 
procession, — seeing that your humble servant could 
not possibly be present at it, being bound for the church 
elsewhere. 

Programmes, however, have been published of the 
affair; and your vivid fancy will not fail to give life 
to them, and the whole magnificent train will pass be- 
fore you. 

Fancy, then, that the guns are fired at Neuilly, the body landed 
at day-break from the funeral barge, and transferred to the car; 
and fancy the car, a huge Juggernaut of a machine, rolling on four 
wheels of an antique shape, which supported a basement adorned 
with golden eagles, banners, laurels, and velvet hangings; above 
the hangings stand twelve golden statues, with raised arms sup- 
porting a huge shield on which the coffin lay. On the coffin was 
the imperial crown, covered with violet velvet crape; and the 
whole vast machine was drawn by horses in superb housings, led 
by valets in the imperial livery. 

Fancy, at the head of the procession, first of all, 

The Gendarmerie of the Seine, with their trumpets and 
colonel. 

The Municipal Guard (horse), with their trumpets, standard, 

■ and colonel. 

Two squadrons of the 7th Lancers, with colonel, standard, 
and music. 

The Commandant of Paris and his staff. 

A battalion of infantry of the line, with their flag, sappers, 
drum3, music, and colonel. 

, The Municipal Guard (foot), with flag, drums, and colonel. 

The Sapper-pumpers, with ditto. 

Then picture to yourself more squadrons of lancers and cuiras- 
siers, the General of the Division and his staff, all officers of all 
arms, employed at Paris, and unattached, the Military School of St. 
Cyr, the Polytechnic School, the School of the Etut-Major, and the 
professors and stag 1 of each. Go on imagining more battalions of 
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Infantry, of artillery, companies of engineers, squadrons of cuiras- 
siers, ditto of the cavalry of the National Guard, and the first and 
second legions of ditto. 

Fancy a carriage containing the chaplain of the St. Helena Ex- 
pedition -v the only clerical gentlenum that fdnneE a : partVof "the 
procession. 

Fancy you hear ..the funereal music,'' and:, thou, figure -in your 

mind’s eye 

/ * THE EMPEROR’S CHARGEE, 

that is, Napoleon’s own saddle and bridle (when ilrst consul) upon 
a white horse. The saddle (which has been kept ever since in the 
Garde Meuble of the Crown) is of amaranth velvet, embroidered 
in gold; the holsters and housings are of the same rich material. 
On them you remark the attributes of war, commerce, science, and 
art. The bit and stirrups arc silver-gilt chased; over the stirrups 
two eagles were placed at the time of the empire. The horse was 
. covered with a violet crape, embroidered with golden bees. 

After this came more soldiers , general officers , sub-officers, 
marshals, and, what was said to be the prettiest sight almost of the 
whole, the banners of the eighty six departments of Franco. These 
are due to the invention of M. Thiers, and were to have been ac- 
companied by federate from each department. Hut the government 
very wisely mistrusted this and some other projects of Monsieur 
Thiers; and as for a federation, my dear, it has been tried. Next 
. /. comes, 

Hla Royal Highness the Prince de Joinville. 

The 500 sailors of the Belle Poule, marching in double files on 
'' ' each side of 

THE CAR. 

Hush 1 The enormous crowd thrills as it passes, and only some few voices 
cry “Vive TEmporeur!" Shining golden in the frosty sun, with hundreds 
of thousands of eyes upon it, from houses and house-tops, from 
balconies black, purple, and tricolour, from tops of leafless 
trees, from behind long lines of glittering bayonets, under 
selmkos and bear-skin caps, from behind the line of 
the National Guards again, pushing, .struggling, 
heaving, panting, eager, the heads of an 
enormous multitude stretching out to 
meet and follow it. 

Amidst long avenues of columns and statues gleaming withe, 
of standards, rainbow-coloured, of golden eagles, 
of pale funereal urns, of disr.u^ mg 
odours, amidst huge volumes 
of pitch black smoke, 

THE GREAT IMPERIAL CHARIOT 
rolls majestically on, ■ 
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The cords of the, poll are held by two Marshals 
an Admiral , and General Bertrand, 

\vho are followed by 

The Prefects of the Seine and Police, &c* 

The Mayors of Paris, &c. . 

■ ,■ ' ■ The Members of the Old Guard, &c. ' 

'■ A squadron of light dragoons, &c, . 

Lieutenant-General Schneider, &c. 

More cavalry, more infantry, more artillery, more everybody; and as the 
procession passes, the line and the National Guard, forming lino 
on each side of the road, fall in and follow it, until 
it arrives at the Church of the Invalidcs, 
where the last honours are to 
be paid to it. 

Among the company assembled under the dome of 
that ediiice, the casual observer would not, perhaps, 
have remarked a gentleman of the name of [Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh, who, nevertheless, was there. But 
as, my dear Miss Smith, the descriptions in this letter, 
from the words in page 282, line 3, u After this little 
procession had passed away ” up to the words “paid to 
it” in the last period, have purely emanate 
obedient servant’s fancy, and not from his 
servation (for no being on earth, except a newspaper 
reporter, can be in two places at once), permit me now 
to communicate to you what little circumstances fell 
under my own particular view on the day of the 16th 
of December. ■ . / 

As we came out, the air and the buildings 
about were tinged with purple, and the clear sharp 
half-moon before mentioned was still In the sky, where 
it seemed to be lingering as if it would catch a 
of the commencement of the famous procession. 

The Arc de Triomphe was shining in a keen frosty 
sunshine, and looking as clean and rosy as if it had 
just made its toilette; the canvass or pasteboard image 



ended the night previous, was now visible, body head 
crown, sceptre, and all, and made an imposin'* slow 
Long gilt banners were flaunting about with the impe- 
rial ciphers and eagle, and the names of the battles 
and victories glittering in gold. The long avenues of 
the Champs Mysees had been covered with sand for 
the convenience of the great procession that was to 
tramp across it that day. Hundreds of people were 
marching to and fro, laughing, chattering, singing, g es . 
ticulating, as happy Frenchmen do - there is „ 0 
pleasanter sight- than a French crowd on the alert for 
a festival, and nothing more catching than their good 
humour. As for the notion which has been put 'for- 
ward by some of the opposition newspapers, that the 
populace were on this occasion unusually solemn and 
sentimental, it would be paying a had compliment to 
the natural gaiety of the nation to say that it was on 
the morning, at least, of thcloth of December, affected 
m any such absurd way. Itinerant merchants were 
shouting out lustily their commodities of segars and 
brandy , and the weather was so bitter cold that they 
could not fail to find plenty of customers. Carpenters 
and workmen were still making a huge banging and 
clattering among the sheds which were built for the 
accommodation of the visitors; some of these sheds 
were hung with black, such as one sees before churches 
m funeraLs; some were robed in violet, in compliment 
the Emperor, whose mourning they put on; most 
of them had fine tricolor hangings, with appropriate 
inscriptions to the glory of the French arms. 1 1 

All along the Champs Mysees were urns of plaster 

cob,™!’ f estln f. to w ’ nt;dn funeral incense and flames; 
columns decorated with huge flags of blue, red, and 
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white, embroidered with shining crowns, eagles, and 
3SPs, in gilt paper; and statues of plaster representing 
nymphs, triumphs, victories, and other female per- 
sonages painted in oil so as to represent marble; real 
marble could have had no better effect, and the ap- 
pearance of the whole was lively and picturesque in 
the extreme. On each pillar was a buckler of the 
colour of bronze, bearing the name and date of a battle 
in gilt letters; you had to walk through a mile long 
avenue of these glorious reminiscences, telling of spots 
where, in the great imperial days, throats had been 
victoriously cut. 

As we passed down the avenue, several troops of 
soldiers met us, — the garde municipale a cheval, in 
brass helmets, and shining jack-boots, noble looking 
men, large on large horses, the pick of the whole 
army, as I have heard, and armed for the special oc- 
cupation of peace-keeping, * — not the most glorious, 
but the best part of the soldier’s duty, as I fancy. 
Then came a regiment of carabineers, one of infantry, 
little, alert, brown -faced, good-humoured men, their 
band, at their head, playing sounding marches; these 
were followed by a regiment, a detachment of the mu- 
nicipals, on foot, two or three inches taller than the 
men of the line, and conspicuous for their neatness 
and discipline. By and by came a squadron or so of 
dragoons of the national guards ; they are covered with 
straps, buckles, aiguillettes, and cartouche-boxes, and 
made, under their tricolor cock’s-piumes, a show suf- 
ficiently warlike. The point which chiefly struck me 
on beholding thesa military men of the national guard 
and the line was, the admirable manner in which they 
bore a cold that seemed to me as sharp as the weather 
Thackeray . VUL 10 
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in the Russian retreat, through which cold the troops 
were trotting without trembling, and in the utmost 
cheerfulness and good-humour. An aide-de-camp gal- 
loped past in white pantaloons* — by heavens* it made 
me shudder to look at him! 

With this profound reflection we turned away to 
the right, across the hanging-bridge, (where we met 
a detachment of young men of the Eeole de FEtat 
Major, tine looking lads, but sadly disfigured by the 
wearing of stays or belts, that make the waists of the 
French dandies of a most absurd tenuity,) and spee- 
dilv passed into the avenue of statues leading up 
to the Inyalides. All these were statues of warriors 
from Ney to Charlemagne, modelled in clay for the 
nonce, and placed here to meet the corpse of the 
greatest warrior of all. Passing these, we had to walk 
to a little door at the back of the Invalides, where was 
a crowd of persons plunged in the deepest mourning, 
and pushing for places in the chapel within. 

The chapel is spacious, and of no great architectural 
pretensions , but was, on this occasion, gorgeously de- 
corated in honour of the great person to whose body 
it was about to give shelter. 

We had arrived at nine; the ceremony was not to 
’begin they said till two; we had live hours before us 
to see all that from our places could be seen. 

^ We saw that the roof, up to the first lines of ar- 
chitecture, was hung* with violet; beyond this wish 
black. We saw N’s, eagles, bees, laurel wreaths, and 
other such imperial emblems, adorning every nook and 
corner of the edifice. Between the arches on each side 
of the aisle were painted trophies, on which were 
written the names of some of Napoleon’s generals, and 
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of their principal deeds of arms, — and not their deeds 
of arms alone, pardi, but tlieir coats of arms too. O, 
stars and garters, but this is too much! what was 
Key’s paternal coat, prithee? a honest Junot’s quar- 
ter! ngs, or the venerable escutcheon of King Joachim’s 
father the innkeeper? 

You and I, dear Miss Smith, know the exact value 
of heraldic bearings, — we know that, though the 
greatest pleasure of all is to act like a gentleman, it is 
a pleasure, nay, a merit, to be one; to come of an old 
stock, to have an honourable predigree, to be able to 
say that centuries back our fathers had gentle blood, 
and to us transmitted the same. There is a good in 
gentility; the man who questions it is envious, or a 
coarse dullard not able to perceive the difference be- 
tween high breeding and low; one has in the same way 
heard a man brag that he did not know the difference 
between wines, not he, - — give him a good glass of 
port, and he would pitch all your claret to the deuce. 
My love, men often brag about their own dulness in 
this way. 

In the matter of gentleman democrats, cry pshaw! 
Give us one of nature’s gentlemen, and hang your 
aristocrats! And so, indeed, nature does make some 
gentlemen, — a few here and there. But art makes 
most. Good birth, that is, good, handsome, well- 
formed fathers and mothers, nice cleanly nursery maids, 
good meals, good physicians, good education y few 
cares, pleasant easy habits of life, and luxuries not too 
great or enervating, but only refining? — a course of 
these going on for a few generations are the best gen- 
tleman-makers in the world, and beat nature hollow. 

If. resneeted Madam, you say that there is some- 
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thing better than gentility in this wicked world, and 
that honesty and personal worth are more valuable 
than all the politeness and high-breeding that ever 
wore red-heeled pumps, knight’s spurs, or Hoby’s 
boots, Titmarsh, for one, is never going to say you 
nay. If you even go so far as to say that the very 
existence ot this super-genteel society among us, from 
the slavish respect that we pay to it, from the dastard- 
ly manner in which we attempt to imitate its airs and 
ape its vices, goes far to destroy honesty of inter- 
course, to make us meanly ashamed of our natural 
affections and honest harmless usages, and so does a 
great deal more harm than it can possibly do good by 
its example, — perhaps, Madam, you speak with some 
sort of reason. Potato myself, I can’t heJn 
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blue as his; cock your tail as much as you please, and 
it will never be half so fine to look at. But the most 
absurd, disgusting, contemptible sight in the world 
would you and 1 be, leaving the barn door for my 
lady’s flower garden, forsaking our natural sturdy 
walk for the peacock’s genteel, rickety stride, and 
adopting the squeak of his voice in the place of our 
gallant, lusty eockadoodledooing. 

Do you take the allegory? I love to speak in 
such; and the above types have been presented to my 
mind while sitting opposite a gim crack coat of arms 
and coronet that are painted in the Invalides’ church, 
and assigned to one of the Emperor’s generals. 

Ventrebleu , Madam! what need have they of coats 
of arms and coronets, and wretched imitations of old, 
exploded, aristocratic gewgaws, that they had flung 
out of the country, with the heads of the owners in 
them sometimes, — for, indeed, they were not parti- 
cular, — a score of years before? What business, 
forsooth, had they to be meddling with gentility, and 
aping its ways, who had courage, merit, daring, 
genius sometimes, and a pride of their own to sup- 
port, if proud they were inclined to be? A clever 
young man, (who was not of a high family himself, 
but had been bred up genteelly at Eton and the uni- 
versity,) young Mr. George Canning, at the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, sneered at “Roland 
the Just with ribbons in his shoes;” and the dandies, 
who then wore buckles, voted the sarcasm monstrous 
killing. It was a joke, my dear, worthy of a lackey, 
or of a sillv, smart parvenu, not knowing the society 
into which "his luck had east him, (God bless him! in 
later years they taught him what they were!) and fan- 
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“ T? intoxication that simplicity was hwli- 
fashion respectable. See, now m v vZ 
are gone and _ where are shoe-buckles? Extinct T 
funct, kicked into the irrevocable past off the loes of 

fa#al to the parvenu throughout history ] m 
respect tor shoe-buckles ' Where f,„. 
would the empire of Napoleon have been’ if Ney "-md 
Lannes had never sported such a thing as a cit‘ of 
and had only written their simple names on 

yonder? 1 '" TheVoTd republ^m wLfleTtk* 

Roman “* M ? P “ 60 ’ a “ d scnt tLe *>«* blood o/the^ol? 
Roman empire to the right-abont, died before £ 

wietched, misbegotten, imperial heraldry was born that 
o pi ove so fatal to the father of it. It has 
m , . been so; the y won’t amalgamate. A country 
hut <r‘ 6 g -° Verned by tbe one principle or the other- 
bU * glTO re ^ ,b3ic an aristocracy ever so S’ 
and it works and plots, and sneaks, and b„ - 

craev o„Z77 ^ Z° plaCe ’ and 7™ ^d demo- 
should so triumph^' ThJ)sTn V arirto ™ c 7 

srri 1 :.:^ 1 ,^ i,ot 

subject in a variety^S tT bee " WM ’ Men ,lp6n the 
variety of ^ c^lJ, ^ 

vLeTeith L0 ’ J Tu! 

opLTon But W T* nif,;n,ah : i,! - ^ 
simple fact: he founded \ ^relt ° f , N ? poleon ’ is a 
potent republic, able to cope 
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in tlic world, and perhaps to heat them all; hg converts 
his republic into a monarchy, and surrounds Ms mo- 
narchy with what ho calls aristocratic institutions, 
and you know what becomes of him. The _ people 
estranged, the aristocracy faithless, (when did they 
ever pardon one who was not of themselves?) the im- 
perial fabric tumbles to the ground. If it teaches 
nothin" else, my dear, it teaches one a great point oi 

noliev, 0 — namely, to stick by one’s party. _ 

F ' tis , (and sundry others relative 

f the place, the intense dulness 
■ of leaving a warm bed and a 
nines s a procession that is much 
heatre,) — while these thoughts 
mind, the church began to fill 
that the hour of the ceremony 

with lighted staves, and set 
thousand of wax candles that were 
- ** * l various parts of the 

dropped over the upper win- 

^ effected, and the 

the funereal light of the sper- 
the dome, round the cavity 
• that designed the 
against the darkness. la the 
h! to stand, rose the ca- 
Wlio is god here but Na- 
have already ceased 
does still somewhat. He 
•ship of the place bc- 

the best that I can say for 


better periormed at a 
were passing in the 
apace, and you saw 
was drawing near. 

Imprimis came men 
fire to at least ten t— 
hanging in brilliant chandeliers in 
chapel. Curtains were < 
dows as these illuminations were 
church was left only to t». 
maceti. To the right was 
of which sparkling lamps were set 
shape of it brilliantly 
midst, and where the altar use 
tafttlque. And why not? 1 ; 

poleon? and in him the sceptics 
to believe, hut the people C-~ 
and Louis XIV. divide the wor 
tween them. 

As for the catafalque, 
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edifice, with tall pSs sntmorl" im P osin g-Iooking 
innumerable escutcheons , 1 stanSc^Tn^aTj 6 ’ ^ 
military and funereal; a Went ev e of aUu8I0M * 
the whole; tripods burninf n 2 Tf ’ • " rSe ’ tops 
this kind of dead-man’s Son ! a Wlne Stand ro ««<* 
peering ov.P d,. 

rank,) it looked, in the midst lf , , f the front 

and under the effect of half wi t le , dac k c °ncave, 
lights , lr „, ' 7 °t half-a-thousand flashing cross- 

wCe’iXLS t s'Sv Pv®* 1 ■>' «» 

pamtmg -room,) was spoiled by ‘being °L the 

were too many objects for the eye to res t tZ’ XT 

berless 0! t^nkliIt X c hander’ f °y nstailce ’ in their mini! 

of .he new b„°„e„, “^“‘7* 

; il : :r;^' ^ 

t: 

captured hi 0 Id‘d«Js from ghostly- looking standards 

solemn dnrlU this eerem Wer ° bo,lnd to b » 

something quite needless Tnd unnatu^f ffTe ^ 

it? £ ■sc d t ip r - s ai ! * a ijs 

another: hi st T**™* ^ 

seen three; that attending the eovoiritlar^ f° aiS * * mve 
sovereign, that which went to see C °/ mir present 
and this which witnessed the A*,,!, ^° U ™ mer hanged, 

POOP.. .0 
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': uuu . ‘ , swcmn ) seeking to pass away the weary 

time with the best amusements that will offer. There 
was, to be sure, in all the scenes above alluded to, 
just one moment — one particular moment — when the 
universal people feels a shock, and is for that second 
.serious, ' ' v,..;.- /\/b ,■ . 

But except for that second of time, I declare I saw 
no seriousness here beyond that of ennui. The church 
began to fill with personages of all ranks and con- 
cations. First, opposite our seats, came a company 
oi fat grenadiers of the National Guard, who presently, 
at the word of command, put their muskets down 
against benches and wainscots, until the arrival of the 
procession. 

For seven hours these men formed the object of 
the most anxious solicitude of all the ladies and gen- 
tlemen seated on our benches. They began to stamp 
their feet, for the cold was atrocious, and we were 
frozen where we sate. Some of them fell to blowing 
their fingers, one executed a kind of dance, such as 
one sees often here in cold weather: the individual 
jumps repeatedly upon one leg and kicks out the other 
violently, meanwhile his hands are flapping across his 
chest. Some fellows opened their cartouche -boxes, 
and from them drew eatables of various kinds. You 
can’t think how curious we were to know the qualities 
of the same. u liens , ce gros qui mange tine cuisse de 
vohdlh !” — u ll a du jamhon, cehd la ” “I should like 
some too, ” growls an Englishman, u for I hadn’t a 
morsel of breakfast,” and so on. This is the way, my 
dear, that we see Napoleon buried. 

Did you ever see a chicken escape from down, in 
a pantomime, and hop over into the pit, or amongst 
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the fiddlers? and have yon not heard the shrieks of 
enthusiastic laughter that the wondrous incident occa- 
sions? We had our chicken, of course; there never was 
a public crowd without one. A poor unhappy woman, 
in a greasy plaid-cloak, with a battered, rose-coloured 
plush bonnet, was seen taking her place among the 
stalls allotted to the grandees. u Yoyez done VAnglaise” 
said everybody, and it was too true. Yon could swear 
that the wretch was an Englishwoman, — a bonnet was 
never made or worn so in any other country. Half 
an hour’s delightful amusement did this lady give its 
all: she "was whisked from seat to seat by the huissiers, 
and at every change of place woke a peal of laughter. 
I was glad, however, at the end of the day, to see the 
old pink bonnet over a very comfortable seat, which 
somebody had not claimed, and she had kept. 

Are not these remarkable incidents? The next wonder 
we saw was the arrival of a set of tottering old in- 
valids , who took then* places under us , with drawn 
sabres. Then came a superb drum-major, a handsome, 
smiling, good-humoured giant of a man, his breeches 
astonishingly embroidered with silver lace. Him a 
dozen little drummer-boys followed. “The little dar- 
lings!” all the ladies cried out in a breath: they were, 
indeed, pretty little fellows, and came and stood close 
under us; the huge drum-major smiled over his little 
red -capped flock, and for many hours, in the most 
perfect contentment , twiddled his mousiaehios , and 
played with the tassels of his cane. 

Now the company began to arrive thicker and 
thicker. A whole covey of von settlers d\'tat came in, 
in blue coats, embroidered with blue silk; then came a 
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crowd of lawyers, in toques and caps, among whom 
were sundry venerable judges, in scarlet, purple velvet, 
and ermine a kind of Bajazet costume. Look there I 
there is the Turkish ambassador, in his red cap, turn- 
ing his solemn brown face about, and looking preter- 
naturally wise. The Deputies walk in in a body. 
Guizot is not there; he passed by just now, in full 
ministerial costume. Presently, little Thiers saunters 
back. IV hat a clear, broad, sharp-eyed face the fellow 
has, with his grey hair cut down so demure! A servant 
passes, pushing through the crowd a shabby wheel- 
chair; It has just brought old Monkey, the Governor 
of the Invalids, the honest old man who defended 
Paris so stoutly in 1814. He has been very ill, and 
is worn down almost by infirmities; but in his illness 
he was perpetually asking — “ Doctor, shall I live till 
the 15th? Give me till then, and 1 die contented.’ 5 
One can’t help believing that the old man’s wish is 
honest, however one may doubt the piety of another 
illustrious marshal who once carried a candle before 
Charles X., in a procession, and has been this morn- 
ing to Neuilly , to kneel and pray at the foot of Na- 
poleon’s coffin. He might have said his prayers at 
home, to be sure; but don’t let us ask too much; that 
kind of reserve is not a Frenchman’s characteristic. 

Bang, bang! At about half- past two a dull sound 
of cannonading was heard without the church, and 
signals took place between the commandant of the In- 
valids, of the National Guards, and the big ckum- 
major. Looking to their troop, (the fat nationals 
were shuttling into line again,) the two commandants 
uttered, as. nearly as I could catch them, the following 
words : — 
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44 Harr um — Hump I ” 

Jkt once all the national bayonets were on the 
present , and the sabres of the old invalids up. The 
big drum -major looked round at the children, who 
began very slowly and solemnly on their drums, rub- 
dub - dub — rtib - dub - dub — - (count two between each) 
' nib -dub -dub; and a great procession of priests 
came down from the altar. 

First , there was a tall, handsome cross - bearer, 
bearing a long gold cross, of which the front was 
turned towards his grace the archbishop. Then came 
a double row of about sixteen incense-boys, dressed 
in white surplices: the first boy about six years old, 
the last with whiskers and of the height of man. Then 
followed a regiment of priests , in black tippets and 
white gowns; they had black hoods , like the moon 
when she is at her third quarter, wherewith those 
who were bald (many were, and fat too) covered 
themselves. All the reverend men held their heads 
meekly down, and affected to be reading in their 
breviaries. 

After the priests came some bishops of the neigh- 
bouring districts , in purple, with crosses sparkling on 
their episcopal bosoms. 

Then came, after more priests, a set, of men whom 
I have never seen before — a kind of ghostly heralds, 
young and handsome men some of them, in stiff ta- 
bards of black and silver, their eyes to the ground, 
their hands placed at right angles with their cimsts. \ 

Then eanm two gentlemen bearing remarkable tall 
candlesticks with candles of corresponding size. One 
was burning brightly, but the wind (that chartered li- 
bertine) had blown out the other, which nevertheless 
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kept its place in the procession. I wondered to myself 
whether the rev. gent, who carried the extinguished 
candle felt disgusted, humiliated, mortified, perfectly 
conscious that the eyes of many thousands of people 
were bent upon that bit of refractory wax. We all of 
us looked at it with intense interest. 

Another cross-bearer, behind whom came a gentle- 


man carrying an instrument like a bed-room candle- 


stick. 


His Grandeur Monseigneur Affre, Archbishop of 
Paris — he was in black and white, his eyes were 
cast to the earth, his hands were together at right 
angles on his chest, on his hands were black gloves, 
on the black gloves sparkled the sacred episcopal — what 
do I say? — archiepiscopal ring. On his head was the 
mitre. It is unlike the godly coronet that figures upon the 
eoach-panneis of our own right reverend bench. The 
archbishop’s mitre may be about a yard high, formed 
within probably of consecrated pasteboard; it is with- 
out covered by a sort of watered silk of white and 
silver. On the two peaks at the top of the mitre are 
two very little spangled tassels that frisk and twinkle 
about in a very agreeable manner. 




Monseigneur stood opposite to us for some time, 
when I had the opportunity to note the above re- 
markable phenomena. He stood opposite me for some 
time, keeping his eyes steadily on the ground, his 
hands before him, a small clerical train following after. 
Why didn’t they move? There was the National 
Guard keeping on presenting arms, the little drum- 
mers going on rub -dub -dub — rub- dub- dub — in the 
same steady slow way, and the procession never 
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moved an inch — there was evidently, fo use an ele- 
gant phrase, a hitch somewhere. 

(Enter a fat priest, who bustles up to the drum- 
major.) 

Fat Priest. — Taisez vans. 

Little Dimjmmers. — Rub-dub-dub — rub-dub-dub 
— rub-dub-dub, &c. 

Drum-Major. — Qn’est ce done? 

Fat Priest. — Taisez-vous, vous dis-je, ce n’est 
pas le corps. II u’arrivera pas pour une heure. 

The little drums were instantly hushed, the pro- 
cession turned to the right about, and walked back to 
the altar again, the blown-out candle that had been on 
the near side of us before was now on the off side, 
the National Guards set down their muskets and began 
at the sandwiches again. We had to wait an hour 
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stopped the reverend gentlemen; and in the midst of 
this music, ; ; c 

And of a great trampling of feet and clattering. 

And of a great crowd of generals and officers in 
.fine clothes, 

With the Prince de Joinville marching quickly at 
the head of the procession, 

And while everybody’s heart was thumping as 
hard as possible, 

Napoleon’s coffin passed. 

It was clone in an instant. A box, covered with a 
great red cross — a dingy-looldng crown lying on the 
top of it — seamen on one side, and invalids on the 
other; they had passed in an instant and were up the 
aisle. 

A faint snuffling sound as before was heard from 
the officiating priests, but we knew of nothing more. 
It is said that old Louis Philippe was standing at the 
catafalque, whither the Prince de Joinville advanced, 
and said, a Sire, I bring you the body of the Emperor 
Napoleon.” 

Louis Philippe answered, “I receive it in the name 
of France.” Bertrand put on the body the most glo- 
rious, victorious sword that ever has been forged since 
the apt descendants of the first murderer learned how 
to hammer steel, and the coffin was placed in the 
temple prepared for it. 

The six hundred singers and the fiddlers now com- 
menced the playing and singing of a piece of music: 
and a part of the crew of the Belle Panic skipped 
into the places that had been kept for them under us, 
and listened to the music, chewing ' tobacco. While 



^ . ana , nmiers w ere going on, most of the 

spmts-of-wine lamps or altars went out. 

W1 ;°" we arrived in the open air, we passed 
tin ough the court of the Invalids, where thousands of 
people had been assembled, but where the benches 
were now qijite bare. Then we came on to the ter 
race before the place: the old soldiers were firing oiF 
the great guns, which made a dreadful stunning noise 
and frightened some of ns, who did not care to pass’ 

waddinf 6 T° n and be knocked down even by the 
wadding The guns were fired in honour of the 

King, who was going home by a back door. All the 

Sre the S HotefT P ! e ^ the " reat «***» 

Duoro me Hotel had gone away too. The imoerial 

barge had been dragged up the river, and was lying 

lonely along the quay, examined by some few shiver! 

mg people on the shore. 

st.,,? WaS fi , V . e . 0 ’ C ! 0ck wbea we reached home; the 
were ahinmg keenly out of the frosty sky, and 
Fiancoise told me that dinner was just ready 

In tins manner, my dear Miss Smith, the great Na- 
poleon was buried. Farewell 
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PART I. ' 

At Paris, hard by the Maine barriers, 
Whoever will choose to repair, 

’Midst a dozen of wooden-legged -warriors, 
May haply fall in with old Pierre. 

On the sunshiny bench of a tavern, 

He sits and he prates of old wars; 

And moistens his pipe of tobacco 

With a drink that is named after Mars. 


The beer makes his tongue run the quicker, 
And as long as his tap never fails, 

Thus over his favourite liquor 





Old Peter will tell his old tales. 

Says he, 44 In my life’s ninety summers, 
Strange changes and chances 1 Ve seen, 
So here ’s to all gentlemen drummers 
That ever have thumped on a skin. 

Brought up in the art military 
For four generations we are; 

My ancestors drummed for King Harry, 
The Huguenot lad of Navarre. 
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And as each man in life has his station 
According as Fortune may fix, 

While Conde was waving the baton, 

My grandsire was trolling the sticks. 

Ah! those were the days for commanders 
What glories my grandfather won, 

Ere bigots, and lackies, and panders 
The fortunes of France had undone. 

In Germany, Flanders, and Holland, — 

^ What foeman resisted us then? 

ISo; my grands ire was eyer victorious, 
My grandsire and Monsieur' Ttirenne. ' 

He died, and our noble battalions 
The jade, fickle Fortune, forsook; 

And at Blenheim, in spite of our valiant** 


Cheer up! T is no use to be glum 
r is written, since lighting be a 
That sometimes we fight and we < 
And sometimes weight and w< 

To fight and to mn was our fate, 
Our fortune and fame had depa: 
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And so perished Louis the Great, — 

Old, lonely, and half broken-hearted. 

His coffin they pelted with mud, 

His body they tried to lay hands on; 

And so having buried King Louis 

They loyally served his great-grandson. 

God save the beloved King Louis! 

(For so he was nicknamed by some.) 

And now came my father to do his 
King’s orders and beat on the drum. 

My grandsire was dead, but liis bones 
Must have shaken I ’m certain for joy, 

To see daddy drumming the English 
From the meadows of famed F ontenoy. 

So well did lie drum in that battle 

That the enemy showed us their backs; 

CorbleuMt was pleasant to rattle 
The sticks and to follow old Saxe! 

We next had Soubin for a leader, 

And as luck hath its changes and fits, 

At Rossbach, in spite of Dad’s drumming, 
5 T is said we were beaten by Fritz. 

And now Daddy crossed the Atlantic, 

To drum for Montcalm and his men; 

Morbleu! but it makes a man frantic, 

To think we were beaten again! 

My daddy he crossed the wide ocean, 

My mother brought me on her neck, 

And we came in the year fifty-seven 
To guard the good town of Quebec. 
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In the year fifty-nine came the Britons* — 

Full well I remember the clay, — 

Iliej knocked at our gates for admittance, 

I heir vessels were moored In our bay 
Says our general, ‘Drive me yon red-coats 
Away to the sea whence they come!* 

So_ we marched against Wolfe and his' bull-dogs 
VY e marched at the sound of the drum. ° ’ 

I think I can see my poor mammy 
'YY ith me in her hand as she waits, 

And our regiment, slowly retreating, 

Pours back through the citadel gates. 

Dear mammy! she looks in their faces, 

And asks if her husband is come? 

— He is lying all cold on the glacis, 

And will never more beat on the drum. 

Come, drink, ’t is no use to be glum, boys, 

He died like a soldier — in glory* 

Here ’s a glass to the health of all drum-boys. 
And now I ’ll commence my own story. 

Once more did we cross the salt ocean, 

YVe came in the year eighty-one; 

And the wrongs of my father the drummer 
YYere avenged by the drummer his son. 

In Chesapeak-bay we were landed 
In vain strove the British to pass; 

Kochambeau our armies commanded, 

Our ships they were led by Do Grasse. 
MorWeu! how I rattled the drumsticks 
ihe day we marched into York town- 
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Ten thousand of beef-eating British 
Their weapons we caused to lay down. 

Then homewards returning victorious, 

In peace to our country we came, 

And were thanked for our glorious actions 
By Louis Sixteenth of the name. 

What drummer on earth could he prouder 
Than I, while I drummed at Versailles 
To the lovely court ladies In powder, 

And lappets, and long satin-tails? 

The Princes that day passed before us , 

Our countrymen’s glory and hope; 
Monsieur, who was learned in Horace, 

D ’Artois, who could dance the tight-rope. 
One night we kept guard for the Queen 
At her Majesty’s opera-box, 

"While the King, that majestical monarch, 
Sat filing at home at his locks. 

Yes, 1 drummed for the fair Antoinette, 

And so smiling she looked and so tender, 
That our officers, privates, and drummers, 
All vowed they would die to defend her. 
But she cared not for us honest fellows, 
Who fought and who bled in her wars, 
She sneered at our gallant Bochambeau, 
And turned Lafayette out of doors. 

Ventrebleu! then I swore a great oath, 

No more to such tyrants to kneel, 

And so just to keep up my drumming. 

One day I drummed down the Bastille, 
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IIo landlord! a stoup of fresh wine, 

Come comrades a bumper we’ll try. 
And drink to the year eight-nine 
And the glorious fourth of July! 

Then bravely our cannon it thundered 
As onwards our patriots bore, ’ 
Our enemies were hut a hundred. 

And we twenty thousand or more. 

They earned the news to King Louis, 

Anfui lt - US ? abn as please, 

And like a maj estiva I monarch, 

Kept tiling his locks and his keys. 

We showed our republican courage, ‘ 

• He stormed and we broke IheVeat gate 
And we murdered the insolent governor" 
For daring to keep us a waidng. 

Lambesc and his squadrons stood bv, 

I hey never stirred -finger or thumb, 

The saucy aristocrats trembled 
As they heard the republican drum. 

Htm-ah! what a storm was- a brewing, 

I*** ° f 0llr v engeanee was come, 

Di I W CS °/, Wl ‘ at can »8° «»a ruin 

T n f> /•, ° n tho P atriot drum. 

Let s drmk to the famed tenth of August 
At midmght I beat, the tattoo. ' ’ 

Aiul woke up the pikemen of Paris, 
lo iolknv the bold liarbaroux. 

Whb pikes, and with shouts, and with torehe 
Marched onwards our dusty button™. 
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And we girt the tall castle of Lewis, 

A million of tatterdemalions! . ' 

We stormed the fair gardens where towered 
The walls of his heritage splendid, 

Ah, shame on him, craven and coward, 

That had not the heart to defend it.^ 

With the crown of his sires on his head, 

His nobles and knights by his side, 

At the foot of his ancestor’s palace 
’T were easy, methinks, to have died. 

But no; when we burst through his barriers, 
’Mid heaps of the dying and dead, 

In vain through the chambers we sought him, 
He had turned like a craven and fled. 

You all know the Place cle la Concorde, 

’T is hard by the Tnilerie wall; 

’Mid terraces, fountains, and statues, 

There rises an obelisk tall. 

There rises an obelisk tall, 

All garnished and gilded the base is, 

’ Tis surely the gayest of all 
Our beautiful city’s gay places. 

Around it are gardens and flowers, 

And the cities of Prance on their thrones, 
Each, crown’d with his circlet of flowers, 

Sits watching this biggest of stones! 

1 love to go sit in the sun there, 

The flowers and fountains to see, 

And to think of the deeds that were done ther< 
In the glorious year ninety-three. 
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? T was here stood the altar of freedom, 

And though neither marble nor gilding 
Were used in those days to adorn 
Our simple republican building, 

Corbleu! but the mere guillotine, 

Cared little for splendour or show, 

So you gave her an axe and a beam, 

And a plank and a basket or so. 

Awful, and proud, and erect, 

Here sate our republican goddess; 

Each morning her table we decked 
With dainty aristocrats’ bodies. 

The people each day docked around, 

As she sate at her meat and her wine; 

T was always the use of our nation 
To witness the sovereign dine. 

Young virgins with fair golden tresses, 

Old silver-haired prelates and priests; 

Dukes, Marquises, Barons, Princesses, 

^ Were splendidly served at her feasts. 
Ventrebleu 1 but we pampered our ogress 
With the best that our nation could hr mg, 
And dainty she grew in her progress, 

And called for the head of a lung! 

She called for the blood of our King, 

And straight from his prison we drew him; : 
And to her with shouting we led him, 

And took him, and bound Inin, and slew him, 
“The monarchs of Europe against me 
Have plotted a godless alliance: 
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I’ll fling them the head of King Louis,” 

She said, “as my gage of defiance.” 

I see him as now, for a moment, 

Away from his gaolers he broke; 

And stood at the foot of the scaffold, Y 
And lingered, and fain would have spoke. 
“Ho, drummer! quick! silence yon Capet,” 
Says Santerre, “with a heat of your drum 
Lustily then did I tap it, 

And the son of Saint Louis was dumb. 
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The glorious days of September 
Saw many aristocrats fall: 

’ T was then that our pikes drunk the blood. 
In the beautiful breast of Lambaile. 

Pardi, ’twas a beautiful lady! 

I seldom have looked on her like; 

And I drummed for a gallant procession , 
That marched with her head on a pike. 

Let’s show the pale head to the Queen, 

IV e said she ’ll remember it well; 

She looked from the bars of her prison, 

And shrieked as she saw it, and fell. 

We set up a shout at her screamine, 

We laughed at the fright she had shown • 

At the sight of the head of her minion: 

How she’d tremble to part with her own! 

We had taken the head of King Capet, 

We called for the blood of his wife; 

Undaunted she came to the scalfold, 

And hared her fair neck to the knife. 

As she felt the foul lingers that touched her, 
She shrunk, but she deigned not to sneak. 
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J T was thus that our country was saved ; 

So told us the safety committee! 

But psha! I’ve the heart of a Frenchman, 
All gentleness, mercy, and pity, 

I loathed to assist at such deeds , 

And my drum heat its loudest of tunes 
As we offered to justice offended v . 
The blood of the bloody tribunes. 



I Away with such foul recollections! 

j Ho more of the axe and the block; 

I saw the last light of the sections, 

As they fell ’neath our guns at Saint Bock. 
| Young Bonaparte led us that day; 

| "When he sought the Italian frontier, 

j I followed my gallant young captain, 

i I followed him many a long year. 


We came to an army in rags, 

Our general was but a boy, 

When we first saw the Austrian flags 
Flaunt proud in the fields of Savoy. 
In the glorious year ninety-six, 

We marched to the hanks of the Po; 
I carried my drum and my sticks. 

And we laid the proud Austrian low. 



In triumph we entered Milan, 

We seized on the Mantuan keys; 

The troops of the Emperor ran, 

And the Pope he fell down on his knees. 
Pierre’s comrades here called a fresh bottle 
And clubbing together their wealth, 
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They drank, the Army of Italy, 

And General Bonaparte’s health. 

The drummer now bared his old breast, 

And showed ns a plenty of sears, 

Rude presents that Fortune had made him, 

In fifty victorious wars. 

“This came when I followed bold Ivleber 

’Twas shot by a Mameluke gun; 

And this from an Austrian sabre, 

When the field of Marengo was won! 

“My forehead has many deep furrows, 

But this is the deepest of all; 

A Brunswieker made it at Jena, 

Beside the fair river of Saal. 

This cross, ’twas the Emperor gave it; 

(God bless him!) it covers a blow; 

I had it at Austerlitz fight, 

As I beat on my drum in the snow. 

Twas thus that we conquered and fouerht; 
But wherefore continue the story? 

There ’s never a baby in France 

But has heard of our chief and our glory,— 
But has heard of our chief and our fame, 

His sorrows and triumphs can tell, 

How bravely Napoleon conquered, 

How bravely and sadly he fell. 

“It makes my old heart to beat higher, 

To think of the deeds that I saw; 

I followed bold Ney through the fire, 

And charged at the side"of Murat.” 
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And so did old Peter continue 
' His story of twenty brave years ; 

His audience followed with comments — * 
Eude comments of curses and tears. 

He told how the Prussians in vain 
Had died in defence of their land; x 
His audience laughed at the story, 

And vowed that their captain was grand! 
He had fought the red English, he said, 

In many a battle of Spain; 

They cursed the red English, and prayed 
To meet them and fight them again. 

He told them how Russia was lost. 

Had winter not driven them hack; 

And his company cursed the quick frost, 
And doubly they cursed the Cossack. 

He told how the stranger arrived; 

They wept at the tale of disgrace; 

And they longed but for one battle more, 
The stain of their shame to efface! 

“Our country their hordes overran, 

We fled to the fields of Champagne, 

And fought them, though twenty to one, 
And beat them again and again! 

Our warripr was conquered at last; 

They bade him liis crown to resign; 

To fate and his country he yielded 
The rights of himself and his line. 

“He came, and among us he stood, 
Around him we pressed in a throng, 
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We could not regard Mm for weeping, 

^ had us and loved us so lone 

6 I have led you for twenty long years / 5 
Napoleon said ere lie went; 

‘Wherever was hop our I found you, 

And with you, my sons, am content. 


i. iiougn. Europe against me was armed, 
\ om chiefs and my people are true; 

I still might have struggled with fortune, 
And baffled all Europe with you. 

‘But France would have suffered the win 
’T is best that I sutler alone; 

I go to my place of esile, 

•To write of the deeds we have done. 

Be true to the king that they give you, 

^ "VI e may not embrace ere we part ; 

But, General, reach me your hand, 

And press me, I pray, to your heart/ 


“He called for our old battle standard 
One kiss to the eagle he gave, 

‘Bear eagle ! 5 he said, ‘may this kiss 
Long sound in the hearts of the 'tow 
*T was thus that Napoleon left us; 

Our people were weeping and mute* 
As he passed through the lines of his \ 
And our drums beat the notes of sail 
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u 1 looked when the drumming- was o'er, 
i looked, but our hero was gone; 

We were destined to see him once more* 
When we fought on the Mount of St. John. 
The Emperor rode through our files; 

*T was June, and a fair Sunday morn; 

The lines of our warriors for miles ^ 
Stretched wide through the Waterloo corn. 

a ln thousands we stood on the plain, 

The red coats were crowning the height; 

4 Go scatter yon English/ he said; 

4 We ’ll sup, lads, at Brussels to-night/ 

We answered his voice with a shout; 

Our eagles were bright in the sun; 

Our drums and our cannon spoke out, 

And the thundering battle begun. 

44 One charge to another succeeds, 

Like waves that a hurricane bears; 

All day do our galloping steeds 

Dash fierce on the enemy’s squares. 

At noon we began the fell onset: 

We charged up the Englishman’s hill; 

And madly we charged it at sunset — 

His banners were floating there still. 

44 — Go to! I will tell yon no more; 

You know how the battle was lost. 

Ho! fetch me a beaker of wine, 

And, comrades, I ’ll give you a toast, 
i ’ll give you a curse on all traitors, 

Who plotted our Emperor’s ruin; 

Thackeray. VI IU 
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And a curse on those red-coated English, 
Whose bayonets helped our undoing. 

“A curse on those British assassins, 

Who ordered the slaughter of Nev; 

A curse qn Sir Hudson, who tortured 
The life of our hero away. 

A curse on all Russians — — I hate them - 
On all Prussian and Austrian fry; 

And, 0 ! but I pray we may meet" them,- 
And fight them again ere I die.” 
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9 T was thus old Peter did conclude 
His chronicle with curses fit. 

Pie spoke the tale in accents rude, 
In ruder verse I copied it. 


Perhaps the tale a moral bears, 

(All tales in time to this must come.) 

The story of two hundred years 
Writ on the parchment of a dram. 

What Peter told with drum and stick, 

Is endless theme for poet’s pent 

Is found in endless quartos thick, 
Enormous books by learned men. 

And ever since historian writ, 

And ever since a bard could sing, 

Doth 'each exalt' .with all his wit, 

The noble art of murdering. 

We love to read the glorious page, 
How bold Achilles killed his foe: 

And Turnus fell’d by Trojans 5 rage. 
Went howling to the shades below. 

How Godfrey led his red-cross knights, 
How mad Orlando slashed and slew; 
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There’s not a single hard that writes, 

But doth the glorious theme renew. 

And while in fashion picturesque, 

The poet rhymes of Hood and blows, 

The grave historian, at his desk, 

Describes the same in classic prose. 

Go jread the works of Keverend Cox, 

ri You ’ll duly see recorded there 

The history of the self-same knocks 
Here roughly sung by Drummer Pierre. 

Of battles fierce and warriors biff, 

He writes in phrases dull and 'slow, 

And waves his cauliflower wig, 

And shouts “Saint George for Marlborow!” 

Take Doctor Southey from the shelf, 

An LL.D., — a peaceful man: 

Good Lord, how doth he plume himself, 
Because we beat the Corsican! 

Prom first to last his page is filled 

With stirring tales how blows were struck. 

He shows how we the Frenchmen killed. 
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He cares not what the cause may be, 

He Is not nice for wrong and right; 
But show him where f s the enemy, 

He only asks to drum and fight. 

y 

They bid him fight, — perhaps he wins. 

And when he tells the story o’er, 

The honest savage brags and grins, 

And only longs to fight once more. 

But luck may change, and valour fail . 
Our drummer, Peter, meet reverse. 
And with a moral points his tale — 

The end of all such tales — a curse. 
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Last year, my love, it was r 
Behind a grenadier to be, 
And, but he wore a hairy cs 
No taller man, methinks, i 


Prince Albert and the Queen, God wot 
(Be blessings on the glorious pair!) 

Before us passed, I saw them not, 

I only saw a cap of hair. 

lour orthodox historian puts 

In foremost rank the soldier thus, 

The red-coat bully in his boots, 

That hides the march of men from us. 

He puts him there in foremost rank, 

^Tou wonder at his cap of hair; 

You hear his sabre's cursed clank, 

His spurs a jingling everywhere. 

Go to! I hate him and his trade: 

Who bade us so to cringe and bend, 

And all God's peaceful people made 
To such as him subservient! 
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Tell me what find we to admire 
In epaulets and scarlet coats. 

In men, because they load and fire, 
And know the art of cutting throats? 


Ah, gentle, tender lady mine. 

The winter wind blows cold and shrill 
Come, fill me one more glass of wine, 
And give the silly fools their will 


And what care we for war and wrack, 
How kings and heroes rise and fall: 
Look yonder, in his coffin black, 
There lies the greatest of them all! 


To pluck him down, and keep him up, 
Died many million human souls: 

5 T is twelve o’clock, and time to sup. 
Bid Mary heap the fire with coals. 


He captured many thousand guns; 

He wrote “The Great” before his name 
And dying, only left his sons 
The recollection of his shame. 


Though more than half the world was his, 
He died without a rood his own; 

And borrowed from his enemies 
Six foot of ground to lie upon. 




